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Lok xiv. 14. 
And thou ſhalt. be uad; fir as 


- tannot recompence thee; for thou 
ſhalt be recom N at the Reſar- 


reclion of t the ** 


— 7 HOUGH Ehriciabity is the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted Inſtis 
tution that ever made its Appear- 
ance upon Earth; though it raiſes 


+ 77 ; - 
= 5 
every Virtue toa Sublimity before unthought 
of; though it improves and refines upon every 


V OL. I. B 3 rinciple 


2 - Of the Excellency of Cbarity. 
Principle and Motive to the Practice of it, 
and adds beſides many new ones of. its own, 
of peculiar Strength and Excellence; though 
in one Word, it has every Mark and Cha- 
racter of Divinity that can be thought of, or 
imagined, yet it is repreſented by its Enemies, 


as a mean and low Inſtitution; as an Inſti- 


tution deſtructive of all true and heroic 
Virtue, by reducing it to ſelfiſh and intereſted 
Principles; by preſſing and inculcating ſo. 
ſtrongly, the ignoble and inglorious Motives 
of Recompence and Reward. 

There is nothing ſo noble and excellent, 
but what Ignorance, Paſſion, and Prejudice 
may cavil at, When the Humour of finding 
Fault prevails, there is no ſatisfying it. If 
Things were altered according to the Ob- 
jector's Wiſh; his own Schemes would no 
ſooner take place, than he would quarrel even 
with them. 

And to ſay Truth, had Chriſtianity been 
modelled as theſe Pretenders ſay it ſhould, 


there would have been abundant room for 
Cavil and Objection: No reaſonable Creature 


could have poſſibly embraced it; and theſe 


very Perſons themſelves would have been the 


firſt to declaim againſt it: They who now 
decry 


Of the Excellency of Charity. 3 
decry it, becauſe of the great and glorious 
Recompence it promiſes, would then as 
eagerly and more juſtly haye run it down, 
becauſe it promiſed none. They then would 
| hive argued, and all Mankind would have 
joined with them, That Chriſtianity was the 
moſt unnatural and unaccountable Inſtitution 
imaginable; for that it carried our Duty to 
an extravagant Height; to an Height which 
it was very painful and irkſome to human 
Nature to arrive at: That it infiſted on Self. 
denial and Mortification, and the bearing of 
the Croſs; that it commanyled us to pluck 
out our right Eye, and to cut off our right 
Hand; to hate Father and Mother, and 
Wife and Children, and Lands and Poſ- 
feſſions, yea and our own Life alſo; to be 
ready upon Occaſiom even to give our Bodies 
to be burned ; and all this, without any 
Encouragement ; without any Hope or Proſ- 
pe&t of Recomflente or Reward: Of any 
other at leaſt; than a certain romantic Self- 
complacence, arifing from the Conſciouſneſs 
of having ated agrecably to the eternal 
Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things. They would 
have argued, that however ſublime and 
fefihed this Principle might be, it was 

B 5 certainly 


4 Of the Excellency of Charity. | 
certainly not calculated for ſuch Creatures aa i 
we are, That it was a Pitch above us, 1 
much too ſpeculative and abſtracted for 
Beings who had any thing ſenſible and ma- 
terial in their Compoſition ; and that therefore 
Chriſtianity could not poſſibly be of Divine 
Original, becauſe it was not adapted to the 
Conſtitution of human Nature. | 

Indeed the Notion of Virtue, excluſive of 
its Reward, is abſolutely abſurd and irra- 
tional, Happineſs is the End of all our 
Purſuits; and therefore it is not in our 
Power to forego what we eſteem our preſent 
Happineſs, without having the Proſpect of 
ſome future Good by way of Equivalent and 
in Reverſion. 

Chriſtianity then proceeds agrecably to : 
Nature and Reaſon, when it excites and 3» 
encourages us to Obedience from the Motive 
of Reward: It does not make this the only 
Principle; No: It ſpeaks very excellent 
Things of Virtue, and ſhews its innate 
Beauty and Perfection in every Light: It | 
diſcovers many new Wonders of Divine 
Love, to attach us the more ſtrongly to that 
Priaciple which it magnihes above all others, 
the Love of God. It omits, in ſhort, no 

Motive. 


* 


Of the Excellency of Charity. \) 
Motive or Principle of Duty; on the con- 
trary, it carries them all much farther than 
unaſſiſted Reaſon could carry them ; but then 
it adds as a neceſſary Supplement, without 
which it could not expect to prevail, the 
Motive of Reward: And this too, as it does 
every thing elſe, it carries to Perfection; 
for 'the Reward exceeds not only our Ex- 
pectation, but our very Comprehenſion. 

It is not Reward in general, but the par- 
ticular Nature of the Reward, that is 
deſtructive of Virtue. Thus whatever is done 
with the fole View of preſent temporal. 
Reward, without any Regard to God, can 
have no Virtue or Merit in it. This is what 
we properly call a ſelfiſh and intereſted 
Action: But let that ſame Action be done in 
Proſpect of that future and eternal Re- 
compence,, which we know is to be the 
Conſequence of pleaſing God, and then ir is 
a Virtue as pure and as refined, as any which 
can be ſuppoſed in a reaſonable Creature ; we 
{cruple not to call it diſintereſted Virtue, It 
1s even an Act of Religion, and a very high 
one too: For it is an Act of Faith, Truſt, 
and Confidence in the Power, Veracity; and 
Goodneſs of God. 
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And this Diſtinction runs throughout the 
Goſpel: It is every where calling Men off 
from low and worldly Views, and directing 
their Attention Heavenwards. It is perpe- 
tually inſtilling into us, that whatever is done 


to pleaſe Men, or for. preſent Profit and Ad- 


' vantage only, is Joſt with Regard to God; 


that that Profit or Advantage is all they are 
to expect; that nothing is acceptable in his 
Sight; nothing Virtue or Goodneſs, but what 
is done with a View to his Approbation and 
his Reward. — This is illuſtrated in Variety 


of Inſtances, as in Prayer, Faſting, and 


(what my picſentSubject leads me particularly 
to conſider) Acts of Charity and Bene- 
ficence — Thou ſhalt be bleſſed; far they cannat | 
recompence thee; for thou ſhalt be recompenſed 
at the Reſurrection of the Juſt. | 
In diſcourſing further upon which Worde, 
ive me leave to ſtir you up to theſe Works 
of Charity and Beneficence, from the Con- 
fideration of the Excellency 
Of the Principle from which they pro- 


Of the End which they propoſe; and, | 
Of the Recompence which ſhall attend 


them, 
And 


Of the Excellency of Charity. 7 


And Firſt, As to the Principle from which' 
Works of Charity and Beneficence proceed. 
They are temporal and worldly Views, which 
are deſtructive of Virtue and Merit, 1. e. 
when they are the only Views; for temporal 
Good is not an improper Motive to Action ; 
but a commendable one, when kept in its 
due Place and Subordination. As in the very 
| Caſe of the Inſtitutions now under Conſider- 
ation: Their Tendency to promote the tem- 
poral Happineſs of Individuals, and of Society 
in general, as well as to ſecure their eternal 
Happineſs in the World to come, is a very 

heightening Circumftance in their Favour. - 

hut in general, Virtue is pure and ſincere 
in Proportion as it 1s abſtracted from all in- 
ferior Conſiderations, and referred ſolely to 
God, and the Reward to be expected from 
him. And of this Nature are Works of 
Charity and Beneficence in the higheſt 
Degree. Every other Virtue has its peculiar 
temporal Recompence attending it: They 
meet with, an immediate Return, Tempe- 
rance, Sobriety and Chaſtity are repaid with 
Health, Strength, and- Vigour. Honeſty is, 
to a Proverb, the beſt Policy; Frugality and 
Induſtry are the ſureſt Methods of making a 


B 4 Fortune ; 


86 | 
| Fortune; Humility, Courteſy, and Affability 
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the likelieſt Methods of rendering ourſelves 
agreeable, and ſo on. And a Perſon may 


exerciſe and cultivate all theſe Virtues, upon 


theſe Encouragements only; without having 


' God in all his Thoughts, or ſo much as 


believing that there is any future State. And 
when he does fo, I believe no one will think 
of accuſing him of Merit. — But now, with 
regard to Works of Charity and Beneficence, 
the Caſe is quite otherwiſe : For take away the 
Conſiderations of Vanity and Oſtentation, 


(which it is in every Man's Power to take 


away) and there are no temporal Ends can 
be anſwered by them. So far from it, that 
they are rather oppoſite to and deſtructive of 
all ſuch Ends: Inſtead of procuring us any 
worldly Profit and Advantage, they leſſen 
thoſe we already enjoy; inſtead of increaſing 
our Poſſeſſions, they take from, and diminiſh 
them; for we lay out upon other People, 
what, if we were to purſue the Bent of our 
own Inclinations, we would confine wholly 
to ourſeives; what we would add to our 


Proviſion againſt Misfortunes ; ; what would 


contribute to the aggrandizing of our Fa- 
i; what we would make miniſter 10 
N our 


N 
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r Pride, or what we would ſquander upon 
dur Pleaſures. Nay, if we behaye right, we 
Jay out upon others, what without any thing 
of Luxufy and Extravagance, we could very 
innocently and comfortably employ upon 
ourſelves ; what, even without ſome Incon- 
venience, we eannot part with. | 

The Principle of Charity and Beneficence. 
is a they noble and exalted; it is not only clear 
of all Influence from temporal Proſpects, but 
it prevails againſt them, and pos zoe] over 
them. 

An Opportunity of exerting this divine 
Principle is now at hand. The Objects we 
now preſent to. you, furniſh you with 2 
glorious one — For they cannot recompence 
you. Alas! they are helpleſs, indigent, and 
deſtitute; deſtitute in ſome ſort of the Means 
of Happineſs i in both Worlds. At your Feet 
they throw themſelves for Succour ; ; pleading 
nothing but their Neceſſities, and hoping for. 
nothing but from your Goodneſs. They 
have no Return to offer you; and therefore 
if you give Ear to their Petition, you act upon 
all the meritorious Principles of Humanity. 
heightened by Chriſtianity. If you come in 
to their Relief, you are influenced by a 


Fellow- 


10 Of the Excellency of Charity, 
Fellow- feeling of their Infirmities ; by Gra» 


titude to your Redeemer; by the Command, 

ments of your God; and by the Hopes of 
one Day receiving the Recompence of your 
Obedience at his Hands, Actions done upon 
theſe Principles, have every Thing requiſite 
to render them completely acceptable: If 
there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, 
here they are ; whatſoever Things are lovely, 
are all ſeated in them. 

From the Principle from which theſe 
Works proceed, paſs we on in the ſecond 
Place, to the End which they propoſe: 
And here freſh Encouragement appears; 
that End and Deſign being, in every View, 
of the nobleſt and moſt excellent Kind. 


Arguments from both Worlds come pouring 
in, to ſupport and defend it. 


With regard to this World, they propoſe 
the comfortable Subſiſtence of our Fellow- 
Creatures; the feeding of the Hungry, the 
giving Drink to the Thirſty, and the Cloath- 
ing of the Naked. And how noble and 
excellent a Work this is, they who poſſeſs 
this World's Goods, may learn from the 
Value, the exorbitant Value, they ſet upon 
them. It they think, even the Vanities and 

guperfluities 
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perfluities of Life worthy of all that Care, 
and Thought, and Labour which they be- 
ſtow upon them, what muſt they think of 
the Wretchedneſs of that Condition, which 
is without even the Neceſſaries of it? Want 
muſt be painful and miſerable, in the ſame 
Proportion that Plenty is good and valuable: 
Indeed the Experience even of thoſe who 
poſieſs the largeſt Fortunes, may convince them 
how painful and deplorable it is; for they, in 
ſpite of all their Care and Tenderneſs, cannot 
totally avoid the Inclemency of Seaſons. 
The neceſſary Buſineſs, Avocations, and In- 
cidents of Life, unavoidably ſubject them to 
ſome ſmall Degrees of Hunger and Thirſt; 
and from the little Uneaſineſs which they 
feel upon . theſe Occafions, it requires na 
great Reflection, to imagine what it is to be 
in Extremity : And conſequently, how noble 
and excellent it is, to come 1n to its Relicf, 
The common Evils of Life, thoſe to 
which every State and Condition are expoſed, 
are various and grievous : But how ſwells that 
Heap? How heavy is the Load ; when the 
four fore Evils of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
Cold and Nakedneſs join us allo? They 
ho are in theſe Circumſtances, have room 
| = enough 
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12 Of the Excellency of Charity. 
enough for exerciſing their Faith and Virtue 


in bearing them; and they who are rich in 


all Manner of Store, have a glorious Oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing theirs in relieving them. 
And to give Occaſion to the Exerciſe of theſe 
different Kinds of Virtue, was perhaps one 
Reaſon, among many others, why he who 
needs but open his Hand, and fill all Things 
living with Plenteouſnefs, did yet think 
proper to permit ſuch Difference atpopg the 
Sons of Men. 

Such and ſo great are the Miſeries of 
wanting the Neceſſaries and Conveniences of 
Life, that every ſingle Inſtance of Relief, 
every tranſient Act of Beneficence is highly | 
valuable and commendable : A refreſhing 
Draught, one ſingle Morſel, is not without 
its Praiſe, But how does our Virtue riſe, 
when it becomes provident ; when it looks 
forward, and is as ſollicitous to procure a 


ſtanding Relief for all future Diſtreſs, as it is 


ready to remove the preſent? And it is one of 


the peculiar Excellencies of the Charities I 


am now recommending, that their Effects 
are permanent and extenſive; for they not 
only provide the Objects of them with im- 


mediate Neceſſaries, but by fitting them for 
Employment, 
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Employment, and preparing them for Bu- 
ſineſs, they put it into their own Power to 
provide for themſelves, during the Remainder 
of their Lives. This Effect is ſo viſible, that 
to ſome it is become an Objection; for it is 
argued, that by means of theſe Charities, 
many Perſons have riſen to Stations of 
Honour and Profit, much above what they 
ſeem to have been deſigned for; to the ma- 
nifeſt Prejudice and Injury of thoſe who by 
their Birth and Family were better intitled 
to them. That is to ſay, in other Words, 
that Merit and Induſtry, in a low Sphere of 
Life, work their Way above high-born In- 
dolence and Unworthineſs: So indeed it 
ſometimes happens — And may it always 
happen — For would it not be infinitely 
better for the World, if it did ? But In- 
ſtances of this Kind, in theſe Inſtitutions, 
are I am perſuaded, much rarer than is 
imagined: The low Nature of the Education 
in them rendering it impoſſible they ſhould 
be frequent: They can never happen but in 
Caſes of fingular and diſtinguiſhed Abilities ; 
and theſe Caſes we know to be very rare and 
uncommon alſo. But when they do happen, 
when a Genius capable of forcing its Way 

through 
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through the many Diſadvantages, makes its 
Appearance, (as perhaps it is not in out 
Power to ſuppreſs it) fo it is barbarous both 
to him and to our Country to endeavour it. 
There is then ſurely but little Cauſe of Jea- 
louſy upon this Score : — And as to their 
proſpeting in a modetate Way, and their 
enjoying in common with other People; 
thoſe Advantages of Life, which are the 
natural and deſerved Rewards of Honeſty 
and Induſtry, this is the very Thing we aim 
at. And to object that they do this, is to 
object to the Succeſs of the Scheme; and has 
too ſtrong a Tincture of infernal Envy, to 
proceed from a virtuous Mind. | | 
And as the Effects of theſe Charities are 
permanent, taking in the whole Lives of the 
Objects, ſo are they extenſive alfo, deſcending 
to their Children: For the Proviſion for the 
firſt Family, may be the Means of Proviſion 
for ſucceeding Families for many Gene- 
rations. Theſe Charities, therefore, do not 
only relieve Men when they are poor, but 
better till, they prevent their becoming ſo. 
But encugh of the temporal Effects of 
Charity; its nobleſt Purpoſe is ſtill behind: 
Is Deſign upon the Soul. The Soul is as 
much 


cy 
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much the Object of Charity as the Body; it 
is indeed more ſo in Proportion, as it is 12 
valuable; as Hell is worſe than Poverty; 
Heaven is higher than Earth; as Frernity 
demands more Conſideration than Time. 

Ignorance and Vice are the great Evils to 
which the Soul is expoſed, and confequently 
what Charity is ever labouring to deliver it 
from. This was the Principle which gave 
Birth to the Inſtitution now under Con- 
ſideration; and one would think nothing 
more need be ſaid to recommend it to a 
Chriſtian Audience. 

For a Chriſtian Audience muſt be deeply 
ſenſible of the infinite Bleſſings and Advan- 
tages of Chriſtian Knowledge. They muſt 
be ſenſible, what Happineſs it is to be put 
into the Way of Salvation ; and to be guarded 
and prepared againſt the many : Difficulties 
and Dangers to be met with in it. They 
who glory in the Light of the Goſpel, 
cannot ſarely help having Compaſſion upon 
thoſe who ſit in Darkneſs, and in the Shadow 
of Death. To enlighten the clouded Eye, to 
ſtrengthen the weak Hands, and to guide the 
wandering Feet into the Way of Peace, are 
the generous Pictates of Humanity; and are, 
beſides, 


— —————— — 


beſet it; thoſe to which the Situation of the 
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beides, peculiarly bound upon Chriſtians by 
every Tie, every Obligation imaginable. N 

To anſwer, as much as may be; this great 
and glorious, End; to diſcharge,, in good 
| Meaſure, this bigh and indiſpenſible Obli. 
gation ; Inſtruction in Righteouſneſs is_pro- 
vided for the Young and Ignorant. The 
lively Oracles of God, which alone are able 
to make them wiſe unto Salvation, are put 
into their Hands; and they taught to read 
therein all the Days of their Life. The 
Principles of this reformed Church; of which 
they. have the Bleſſing to be born Members; ; 
and a due Regard and Veneration for it, are 
diligently inſtilled into them. — The great 
practical Doctrines and Duties of Chriſtianity 
are daily explained and inculcated ; and the 
Practice of them enforced by the powerful 
Conſiderations of i its tremendous Puniſhments 
and its glorious Rewards. And as every 
Scene of Life has its particular Tem ptations 
to which it is moſt expoſed; a particular 
Band of Crimes which do moſt vigorouſly 


Perſons, now under Conſideration; is open 
and liable, are particularly guarded againſt: 
Such are Diſhoneſty, Prunkenneſs, De- 
bauchery; 


wa 
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lnochery ; Lying, Swearing, and all manner 
of Profaneneſs : The Wiekedneſs of theſe 
Things; and the deſperate Condition, both 
here and hercafter, of thoſe who ihdulge 
themſelves in the Practice of them, is con- 
tinually ſet before them; and for their further 
Security againſt theſe and all other Crimes, 
that they may grow in Grace; and make 
Proficiency in Goodneſs, that they may 
become Veſſels of Mercy, fitted and prepared 
for everlaſting Happineſs and Glory; to 
ſecure, I ſay, and to increaſe this Fruit of 


their Labour, they are taught the Neceſlity, 


2nd habituated to the Practice of daily De- 
votion. Without this every thing elſe is 
uſeleſs and ineffectual; for nothing but this 
can preſerve a continued Senſe of Religion 


upon our Minds ; which Senſe is the only 


Randing/Reftraint apon our Behaviour. 

In a Word; they are nouriſhed up in the 
Words of Faith and of good Doctrine, trained 
up in the Nurture and Admonition of the 
Lords and ſo have abundantly miniſtred 
unto them, an Entrance into the everlaſting 
Kingdom of cur Lord and Saviour Jeſus 


Shriſt. They are as Firebrands plucked out 
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of the Fire; ſnatched and reſcued from all 
that Ignorance and Impiety, with which, 
to our eternal Infamy and Reproach, the 
lower Part of Mankind is ſo deſperately over- 
run, We, whoſe Province it is to converſe 
with Mankind in their laſt Moments; in 
_ thoſe Moments in which, if ever they are 
open and undiſguiſed, have but too many 
Opportunities of being convinced of the 
general Ignorance and Vitiouſneſs of the 
World. How mortifying is it to us to 
preach to them Chriſt Jeſus in the Agonies 
of Death; and how painful alſo to ſee the 
many Miſcarriages and the laſt Workings of 
a well-meaning Mind, then opening to a. 
Senſe of its Misfortune ? How terrible is the 
Thought of a Perſon's appearing at the Bar 
of his Redeemer, without knowing any thing 
more of him than his Name? And how 
unworthy of a Chriſtian Country, that there 
ſhould be any Inſtances of ſuch deplorable 
Ignorance to be met with. 

Can tliere then be Objection to theſe In- 
ſtitutions ? From what Quarter can it ariſe ? 
From what Topick can human Wit or 
human Malice draw it? For who can object 

' to 
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Of the Excellency of Charity. 19 
to the Salvation of Souls: Not they ſurely 
who believe they have Souls of their own to 


be ſaved; 


Who can object to Education in the Prin- 
ciples of the eſtabliſhed Church? Not they; 
ſurely, who are averſe to Popery ; for the 
Knowledge of the Bible is the beſt Preſet- 
vative againſt that: p 

Even they who have no Religion at lf 
cannot conſiſtently object; for however 
flightly they themſelves may think of Re- 
ligion, it is their Intereſt, and they own it, 
that every body about them ſhould have it ; 
for otherwiſe they cannot be ſafe : They 
cannot enjoy either Life or Property with 
Security. What then is ſaid againſt them? 
for many there are that find fault: Why it is 
ſaid, 

That Knowledge is not quite ſo neteſſary 


as we repreſent it; that a very little of that 


is ſufficient; provided there be but Honeſty; 
and that very ignorant People may be very 
uſeful People. Now they who reaſon thus, 
muſt ſurely forget, that neceſſary Knowledge 
is all that is contended for: Nothing more 
than what is ſufficient to put Men into the 
Way of Salvation. And if there be any 

C 2 Knowledge 
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Knowledge neceſſary in this View for one 
Part of the Species, the ſame is neceſſary alſo 
for the other; for there is but one Road to 
Heaven, and that Poor and Rich are equally 
concerned and obliged to know. — But if the 
Knowledge of Chriſtianity be of ſo little 
Importance, why was it revealed with fo 
much Pomp and Glory? And why is the 
Happineſs of thoſe who enjoy its Sun-ſhine 
ſo magnified ? For by this Way of Reaſoning, 
we might een as well have been without it. 

But Honeſty is a much more valuable 
Quality than Knowledge, be it ſo; but 
without Knowledge how are we to become 
honeſt : Virtue is not neceſſary and innate z- 
it is not ſtamped upon us at our Birth ; or if 
the Principle of it may be faid to be born 
with us, it 1s certainly to be drawn forth, 
cultivated, and improved by Reaſon, In- 
ſtruction, and Education. We are to be 
taught the Nature, the Obligation, and the 
Confequence of Virtue—And the Fear' of 
God is to be laid down, as its only ſolid 
Foundation — And ſuch is the only religious 
Knowledge we aim at. 

But People may be at the ſame Time both 
very ignorant and very uſeful; that is to ſay, 
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J ſuppoſe they may work very hard, for in 
all Senſes they cannot be ſo uſeful; for Igno- 
rance diſqualifies them for many of the moſt 
important Services in Life — And Vice and 
Infidelity, for Places of Truſt and Con- 
fidence. But ſuppoſing that they were en- 
tirely as uſeful, yet this Way of thinking is 
mean and ſelfiſh; for it makes plain, that we 
have no manner of Regard to the Perſons 
who ſerve us; that we are only concerned 
about ourſelves ; nay even to that Degree, as 
to be content that they-ſhould riſque their 


eternal Happineſs, that they might the. more 


conduce to our temporal. 

It is faid, moreover, that Knowledge 
puffeth up; that it miniſters to Pride and 
Saucineſs, and raiſes the Children of the 
Poor aboye thoſe menial and laborious Em- 
ployments for which both Nature and their 
Country defigned them. If this be ever the 
Caſe, it is the Fault of the Perſons; ayainſt 
which no Inſtitutions, however wiſcly calcu- 
lated, can in all Caſes poſſibly guard. There 
is, I am ſure, no Foundation for ſuch Pride, 
in the Inſtitutions themſelves; no other 
Knowledge of any kind being intended, than 
what is neceſſary. | 
_—_ It 
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Tt is ſaid, laſtly{ that the good Effects of 
theſe Charities are not ſo viſible as might be 
expected: That notwithſtanding all our 
Boaſts of Religion and Virtue, the Perſons 
educated in theſe Schools, do not appear to 
have more than their uninſtructed Neigh- | 
bours ; nay, that they very often give but too 
good Proof that they have much leſs; and 
thereby give Occaſion to the Enemies of 
Religion to ſpeak reproachfully — But to this 
it is anſwered, that the true Way of judging 
of any Scheme or Inſtitution, is from its 
Nature and Tendency; from its Aptneſs to 
produce its deſigned Effect, rather than from 
its actual Succeſs. And if we judge after this 
Manner in the preſent Caſe, it will be im- 
poſſible to imagine any thing better calculated 
to produce the Practice of Religion and 
Virtue, than theſe Inſtitutions: For the Per- 
ſons admitted are young and tender; their 
native Innocence as yet untaiuted; their 
Minds as yet free from Prejudice and Pre- 
poſſc ſſion; and conſequently at full Liberty 
to receive the Impreſſions of Religion and 
Virtue. And theſe are ſtamped deep; they 
are perpetually enforced and inculcated by all 


the Motives which Chriſtianity ſuggeſts. 
The 
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The Strength of Education is acknow- 
ledged to be more prevalent than moſt other 
Things: What Children firſt imbibe, is 
what in after Life they are commonly moſt 
tenacious of : This Care then is taken, 
(which is the utmoſt that can be taken) to 
give Religion the firſt Poſſeſſion. 

But if this fails, and the Objects of our 
Care turn out Reprobates, in ſpite of all that 
can be done; is this more than what happens 
to other Perſons? Does higher Life afford no 
Inſtances of good Education thrown away ? 
Shall therefore all Education be laid afide ? 
The Chriſtian Religion is abſolutely fitted to 
produce the Practice of the moſt perfect 


| Righteouſneſs among Men, and yet the Ge- 


nerality of Men do not practiſe it. Shall 
then the Chriſtian Religion be diſcarded — 
This Reaſoning therefore, if it proves any 
thing, proves too much; for it will prove, 
that all Schemes and Purpoſes, however good 
and excellent in themſelves, ought to be diſ- 
couraged, if they do not obtain their Ends in 
all and every Inſtance: No Matter how 
much Good they do; how often they obtain 
their Ends, if they do but miſs of it ſome- 


C 4 times, 
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times, though even very ſeldom in Com- 
riſon, that is enough to overthrow them. 

In fine; theſe chatitable Inſtitutions are, in 
a religious View, abſolutely ' excellent and 
noble; and in a temporal one, highly uſeful 
and advantageous, notwithſtanding what is 
faid againſt them: But if theſe Objections 
were more and better founded than they are, 
yet as they all progeed upon temporal Rea- 
ſons, they ought to give way to thoſe of a 
ſpiritual and a religious Nature. Religion is 
the grand and general Concern of the whole 
Species ; that therefore is to be ſtudied in 
Preference to all other Matters whatſoever, 
Every Man has a Right to the Knowledge 
of it, every Man is bound to endeavour after 
it; and every Man who has attained it, is 
bound by all the Means and Methods in his 
Power, to direct and conduct others to it. 
Such are the Reaſons which ſupport theſe 
Charities in general; and for extending them 
to the Female Sex they are doubly ſtrong — 
For Want and Poverty peculiarly expoſes that 
Sex to abſolute Ruin both of Soul and Body 
— That Sex peculiarly calls for the Aid and 
Afiiſtance of __ to — and ſecure it, 


again(y 
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inſt the Treachery and Villainy of the 


other — It calls for it peculiarly, becauſe of 


the Deſperateneſs of their Condition if ever 


they are faulty : They never recover their 


Credit with Man, and there is great Dunger 
of their not recovering it with God ; for they 
have conquered every thing before they can 
be vicious. They call for it particularly 
becauſe their Influence is both great and cx- 
tenſive — It is great; for many are che Fa- 


milies we daily ſee preſerved from Ruin by 


their good Conduct and Oeconomy, in ſpite 
of all that the Intemperance and Debauchery 
of the other Sex can do to deſtroy it. And 
on the other hand, where the Miſtreſs of a 
Family is debauched and intemperate, it is not 
in the Power of all the Sobriety and Induſtry 
that can be in Man to preſerve it ;— Their 
Influence is extenſive alſo, becauſe the Farm, 
the Merchandiſe, a large Eſtate, or a publick 


Station engroſſing the Time and Thoughts of 


a Father of a Family; the Education of 
Children is the Care of the Mother; of thoſe 
of both Sexes for ſome Time, and of thoſe of 
her own Sex intirely. — The Conſequences 
therefore of her good Education deſcend to 


her Poſterity, no for many Generations. 
Laſtly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Laſtly. To the religious Education of the 
Females are we particularly encouraged from 
the Proſpe& of Succeſs. The Principles of 
Religion make a deep and lafting Impreffion 
upon their. Minds; an Impreſſion, which is 
not without great Pains and Difficulty to be 
eraſed. Whether it be, that their more 
retired Way of Life lays them leſs open to 
Dangers, or that Religion ſtrikes in more 
with their natural Goodneſs of Diſpoſition ; 
fo it is, that good Education is very ſeldom 
thrown away upon them: They anſwer the 
Goodneſs and Piety of our Deſign much 
oftener than the other Sex. | 

Having thus confidered the Principle and. 


End of Charity, there wants nothing to com- 


plete the View, but the Recompence which 
ſhall attend it. And this we are told in the 
Text, ſhall be. at the Reſurrection of the 
Juſt. And need we more? Is not this 
enough to make the rich and wealthy re- 
trench ſomewhat of their Vanities and Su- 
perfluities, to lay out in this Way? Is not 
this enough to make him who has pfoſpered 
at the Farm and the Merchandiſe, to appro- 
priate ſome Part of their Gains to this Uſe ? 
Is not this enough to make him who ſupports 

himſelf 
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himſelf by the Sweat of his Brow, labour 
ſomewhat more to be able to give to him 
that needeth ? And is not this enough ta 
make thoſe whoſe whole Living is but two 
Mites, to throw one of them into the Trea- 
ſury of God? The Recompence at the Re- 
ſurrection of the Juſt will anſwer all De- 
mands; will fully diſcharge all Debts which 
the Almighty ſhall have contracted upon the 
Account of his needy and indigent Servants. 
T he Rich will have a Treaſure that never 
faileth, in Lieu of a corruptible one — I he 
Huſbandman ſhall receive an hundred fold. 
— The Merchant ſhall have his own with 
Uſury — The Workman ſhall be overpaid in 
Wages — And they whoſe Compaſſion makes 
them ſometimes want a Meal, ſhall eat Bread 


to the full in the Kingdom of God. 


Though therefore theſe little ones have no 
Recompence to make you, yet God their 
Almighty and All-gracious Patron abundantly 
ſupplies that Defect: His Promiſes have 
made it infinitely more bleſſed to give than to 
receive. By your charitable Contributions 
you become your own Bencfactors; and are 
in Truth kinder to yourſelves than to the 
Objects of your Bounty. This may be 

| thought 
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thought odd Language for a Petitioner, but 
ſo the Fact is. And therefore I ſollicit you, 
not only becauſe I ſeek yours, but you. I 
ſeek not only the Succeſs and Proſperity of 
this Inſtitution, which I am ſure is good and 
Chriſtian, but I ſeek alſo F ruit that may 
abound to your Account, to your Edification 
and Salvation, 

And fo you will find it at the Reſurrection 
of the Juſt, In that tremendous Day, when 
the grand Queſtion, which ſhall decide your 
Fate to all Eternity, ſhall be put, What 
hungry have you fed? What thirſty have 
you refreſhed ? What naked have you 
cloathed? Theſe, and all they alſo, who. 
through their Means reap the Benefit of your 
Goodneſs, ſhall appear before the Throne of 
Grace as Vouchers in your Favour, They 
ſhall anſwer and ſay, We were hungry and 
theſe fed us; we were thirſty and theſe gave 
us Drink; we were naked and theſe cloathed 
us; we were ignorant and thefe inſtructed 
us: This reſcued us from Wickedneſs and 
Vice, brought us from Darkneſs to Light, 
and from the Power of Satan unto thee, O 
God. In one Word, under thy Providence, 
theſe were the Inſtruments of our Salvation. 
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Converſion of Sinners is repreſented as the 
higheſt Merit. All good and righteous Per- 
ſons ſhall indeed have their Reward : They 
ſhall ſhine as the Brightneſs of the Firma- 
ment: But they that turn many to Righteouſ- 
neſs, ſhall be like Stars in that Firmament; 
ſupereminently bright and conſpicuous. And 
if among theſe there be Degrees in Luſtre, if 
one Star differeth from another Star in Glory, 
among the brighteſt muſt they appear, who 
do not ſo properly convert Sinners from the 
Errors of their Way; as prevent their be- 
coming Sinners. This is the higheſt Degree 
of this kind of Merit; and is as much pre- 
ferable to what is commonly called Con- 
verſion, as Innocence is better than Rx- 
PENTANCE, 
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Ps ALM iv. 4. 
— Commune with your own Hearts. 


AN is a curious and inquiſitive 
Being : His Paſſion for Knowledge 
is ſtrong and natural — But then 


the Ph and Direction of this, as of all 
his other Paſſions, is put in his own Power: 


Nature implants the uſeful Paſſion, and leaves 
the Management of it to ourſelves. 


Hence 
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Hence it comes to paſs, that we often 

make an ill Uſe of this Paſſion, either by 

placing it on an improper Object, or by exert- 
ing it towards a proper one, with a greater or 
leſs Degree of Intenſeneſs than it deſerves. 
We ſee Men every Day riſing up early and 
fitting up late; labouring with unh earied 
Diligence in the Purſuit of ſome trifling and 
inſignificant Piece of Knowledge; a Piece 
of Knowledge, which if obtained, will be 
beneficial neither to hinmelf,, nor to the 


World. Others again are employed in uſeful 


Inquiries and fo far they are indeed com- 
mendable: They ſtudy the liberal Arts and 
Sciences; and a noble Study they are. The 
Knowledge of theſe is uſeful, both to the 
World and to the Inquirer : They yield the 
greateſt Benefit to Mankind ; and one of the 
higheſt and moſt exalted Pleaſure and Satiſ- 
faction to a rational Being. But then we 
may be, we often are, faulty with regard to 
the Degree of Earneſtneſs with which we 
apply ourſelves to theſe Studies. Noble and 
uſeful as they are, they may yet be purſued 
with too great, even with a criminal Appli- 
cation. Though they deſerve a good Degree 
of Attention, yet they deſerve not all ' our 

Attention, 
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Attention, and therefore ſhould not engroſs 
n | | 
There ate other Things worth knowing as 
well as they. Nay, there is in Truth 
another Piece of Knowledge which is in- 
finitely ſuperior to them all: In Compariſon 
with this, the Arts and Sciences have no 
Glory, by reaſon of the Glory that excelleth. 
This Knowledge is of all others the moſt 
noble, the moſt uſeful, and the moſt difficult 
too. Jt is the Knowledge of ourſelves. By 
which I mean, not the, phyſical Knowledge 
of our material Frame, or particular Conſti- 
' tutions; but the Knowledge of ourſelves as 
moral Agents: The Knowledge of our Re- 
lation to God ; of the Duties which flow 
from that Relation; and of our Manner of 
diſcharging them. This is the Study we 
ſhould be employed in; here our Diligence 
and Application can never be exceſſive: This 
ſhould engroſs us, at leaſt fo far, as to ſuffer 
no other Study to break in upon, or interfere 
with it. And yet ſo deſperately fooliſh are 
the Sons of Men, that this is the only Know- 
ledge they neglect; they ſeem not to be ſen- 
ſible of its Value. They will ſpare no Pains; 
they will think they can never beſtow enough 
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upon all the various Branches of human or 
natural Learning ; but will grudge to throw 
away a Moment upon the Study of them- 


ſelves. They will pry into the Writings of 


the Antients, and ſet before us, with won- 
drous Care and Ingenuity, both their Beauties 
and their Blemiſhes — They are employed in 
examining into the Appearances of Nature; 
in ſearching into the Properties of Bodies; in 
fixing their Laws of Motion; and in forming 
of Syſtems — They will dig into the Earth 
to come at its inmoſt Secrets; to pry into its 


Bowels. Neither Height nor Depth will 


check their Progreſs; for they will climb up 


into Heaven too, and there view the Magni- 


tude, Situation, and Motion of the heavenly 
Bodies ; tell the Number 'of the Stars, and 
call them all by their Names. In ſuch Mat- 
ters as theſe how many conſume their Days, 


without ever once turning their Eyes inward : 


great Adepts indeed they become in the 
Knowledge of Nature, but continue abſolute 
Strangers to themſelves — Nay, they whoſe 
very Study is Virtue, the Theory of it 1 


mean; they who are buſied in enumerating, 
defining, and dividing the Virtues ; in expa- 


tiating upon their Beauty and Obligation, and 
in 
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in marking out the almoſt imperceptible 
Lines which ſever them from their bordering 
Vices ; even theſe are often as little acquainted 
with the Practice of them, have as little 
moral Knowledge of themſelves, as they whoſe 
Studies are of a more foreign Nature: 

It is not Knowledge in the general that 
renders a Man more valuable, No; but it is 
ſuch Knowledge as is proper for him, and 
ſuitable to him. We ate differently ſituated 
in Life, placed in different Circumſtances and 
Stations, and undertake different Employ- 
ments; that Knowledge then which is agree- 
able to our particular Situation or Profeſſion, 
is the only Knowledge which can make us 
truly Praiſe-worthy. All other Knowledge 
is out of Character; it is undoubtedly fo, if 
it prevents our improving in that which does 
properly belong to us. And as there is thus 


a Knowledge proper to the different Circum- 


ſtances of Men, ſo is there likewiſe one 
proper to Mznkind in general: The Know- 
ledge which becomes them, which alone can 
make. them truly commendable, is the 
Knowledge of themſekves. This is our proper 
Work; in this ſhould we be buſied: This 
is the Study ſuitable to our Circumſtances z 
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and therefore without this, the moſt know- 
ing in other Particulars, the greateſt Profeſſor 
in the Arts and Sciences, is abſolutely a 
Fool. | 

What the moral Writers mean by knowing 
ourſelves, the Scriptures expreſs by com- 
muning with our own Hearts : At leaſt, to 
commune with our Hearts is the Way to know 
ourſelves: For our Hearts are our moral 
ſelves; and the Way to know them, is (the 
ſame which we take to know any Perſon) to 
commune or converſe with them. 
Now it is my Deſign in this Diſcourſe t to 
lay before you, | 
* Firſt, The Neceſſity of communing with 
our own Hearts. And a 
Secondly, The valuable Conſequences of 
ſuch Conduct. 
And Firſt, The Neceſſity of communing 
with our own Hearts will appear from the 
high Importance it is of, to have a right 
Heart. A good Man is, in Scripture-Lan- 
guage, a Man of perfect Heart; a Man 
whoſe Heart is right in the Sight of the 
Lord. And on the other Hand, a wicked 
Man 1s faid to be one whoſe Heart is not 
right; and Wickedneſs is in general ſtiled, 
| the 
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the Naughtineſs of the Heart. Solomon ad- 
viſes us to keep our Heart with all Di- 
ligence, for (or becauſe) out of it are the 
Iſſues of Life. The Heart is the Source or 
Fountain from which all our Actions flow; 
and ſuch as the Fountain is, ſuch will be the 
Streams that iſſue from it. Our outward 
Actions owe their Morality to the Principle 
which gives Birth to them, and this Principle 
is the Heart; as this then is well or ill 
inclined, good or evil muſt we be pro- 
nounced: The Man takes his Character from 
the Diſpoſition of his Heart, A good Heart 
makes a whole Life one continued Act of 
Religion: Even our mot trifling and indiffe. 
rent Actions it conſecrates into Virtues; and 
as to what is wrong in us, though it cannot 
indeed make what is wrong right, yet it will 
excuſe it. A Miſtake may be committed even 
with Integrity of Heart; and whatever is ſo 
committed, cannot be blame-worthy : Nay, 
even preſumptuous Sins ſhall be atoned. for 
by the Sincerity of the Heart. Such is the 
Infirmity of human Nature, that Men of the 
beſt Hearts do ſometimes fall from their 
Stedfaſtneſs ; and knowingly and deliberately 
293 commit 
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commit Things worthy of Death : But then 
they become ſoon pricked at the Heart ; 
their Hearts, honeſt at Bottom, quickly 
recoil; They return with Violence to their 
former Situation, and recover their former 
Uprightneſs. In a Word; a good Heart is 
a conſtant Oblation ; tis perpetual Incenſe. 
And as a perfect Heart thus ſanctifies our 
whole Being, a depraved one has no leſs 
Influence to the contrary, Every Action 
partakes of the Corruption of the Heart, 
which leavens the whole Lump; it diffuſes 
itſelf through our whole Lives, tainting every 
Action of them with its Malignity. 
Since then the Diſpoſition of the Heart is 
of ſach Conſequence ; ſince we are good or 
bad Men according as that is well or ill 
inclined; in a Word, ſince the whole de- 
pens upon the Heart ; how infinitely careful 
ould we be, that all be right there ? With 
what * and Exactneſs ſhould we 
ſearch and examine into this Fountain of all 
that is good or evil in us? How continually 
ſhould we converſe or commune with our 
Hearts, to find out, if poſſible, their true 
Temper and Diſpoſition? And this Reaſon- 
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receives an additional Strength from 
another Conſideration , The Difficulty of. 


knowing them. ; 
It is an Obſervation of the Prophet (and 


Experience bears Witneſs to the Truth of it) 
that the Heart is deceitful above all Things 


and deſperately wicked, who can know it? 


It's Workings are infinitely deceitful ; it's 
Windings and Tarnings various and ſubtle , 
There is no Form which it cannot put on; 
and it is ſo commonly diſguiſed, that it is not 
eaſy to know when it appears in its native 
Colours. The blackeſt Heart ſometimes 
aſſumes the faireſt Covering : The moſt 
wicked can put on the Garb of Religion; ſo 
artfully put it on, as not only to impoſe upon 
others, but even on the very Man whoſe 
Heart it is. This is demonſtrable from that 


Variety of Pretences which we frequently 


make uſe of to juſtify the worſt of Actions: 
Theſe Pretences, ſometimes ſo thin, that every 
Stander-by can ſee through them, are how- 


ever abundantly ſufficient in the Opinion of 


their Authors, They will tell us, that how- 
ever their Conduct may appear in our Eyes, 


for which they are not accountable, yet it is 


© juſtifiable 
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juſtifiable in their own ; for that they know 
the Sincerity of their Hearts; and this, it is 
thought, is at once 1ufficient to ſtop the 
Mouths of their Accuſers: For where there 
is Sincerity, there can be no blame. 

It is true indeed, that Sincerity is abundant 
Juſtification; but before we plead this Ex- 
cuſe, we ſhould take no little Care, that we 
can plead it truly. Sincerity is a Term com- 
mon in moſt Men's Mouths; there is no 
Word in Nature ſo proſtituted and profaned: 
For under its Cover have the greateſt Im- 
pieties been committed; the moſt blaſphe- 
mous Hereticks that ever diſhonoured the - 
Chriſtian Name have all pleaded Sincerity: 
The Arian denies the Lord that bought him, 
in the Sincerity of his Heart. The Chriſtian 
Sacraments, and indeed every Act of Chri- 
ſtian Worſhip, are all vilified and depreciated 
out of the ſincereſt Regard for true primitive 
Chriſtianity. Nay, even the Infidel himſelf - 
diſcards Chriſtianity in general in the Integrity 
of his Heart; and notwithſtanding all its 
glaring Evidences, becomes apoſtate, out of 
mere Love of Truth. The Jews may in 
the ſame Manner plead Sincerity of Heart, 

; even 
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even for the _ Act of Aer e hair 


Meſſiah. 
For to entitle us to the Character of Anti 
it is not enough that we act agreeably ta our 


preſent Opinion. Were this all, thoſe I have 


now mentioned, might reaſonably urge it; 


for there are undoubtedly thoſe whoſe preſfont 


Perſuaſion it is, that the Son is a Creature. 
There are certainly many who think meanly 
and contemptibly of the poſitive Duties of 


_ Chriſtianity: There are thoſe who imagine 


Chriſtianity to be an Impoſtor; and it may, 


I think, be ſafely allowed, that ſome at leaſt 


of the Jews concurred in the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, out of their great Regard to the 
Law of Moſes. Preſent Perſuaſion then is 
not ſufficient, No! We muſt look back a 
little, and inquire how we came by this 
Perſuaſion ; how our preſent Opinions were 


contracted. We muſt commune with our 


own Hearts, and examine carefully, whether 
or no it was not ſome Root of Bitterneſs 


there, which gave Occaſion to them. We 


know by Experience, that we are not always 
ſo unbiaſſed as to be influenc::d by a Love of 


Truth only: We know on tae contrary, that 


our 
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our Paſſions and Inclinations take a Part in 
all our Inquiries; and theſe are ſo 
Bribes which blind the Eyes of our judging 
Faculty, Our preſent Opinion.then may not 
always be the Reſult of an. impartial In- 
quiry ; ſo far from it, that it may perhaps be 
the Sentence of a corrupt Judge; and if ſo, 
What becomes of our boafted Sincerity? 
Our preſent real Opinions may therefore 
be the Reſult of the greateſt Inſincerity. 
Pride and an Affectation of Singularity may 
give Birth to the Contempt both of the Son 
and of his Ordinances: And theſe, joined 
with the Love of forbidden Pleaſures, may 
produce the Infidel, Theſe irregular Paſſions 
may affect our Inquiries; they may induce 
us to dwell moſt upon the favourite Side of a 
Queſtion; they may induce us to give all 
imaginable Attention and Indulgence to the 
Witneſſes on one Side, but in good Meaſure 
to ſuppreſs the Evidences on the other : Nay, 
ſuppoſing a fair Hearing, they can even 
vitiate the Underſtanding. The Heretick may 
then injute Chriſtianity, the Infidel may deny 
it, and the Jew may crucify his Meſſiah, all 
in ne of their preſent real Opinions ; 
1 


and 
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and yet have not the leaſt Title to Sincerity ; 
becauſe theſe their preſent Opinions are owing 
to their Pride, their Paſſions, and their Ob- 
ſtinacy, (7. e. ) they are nn to their In. 
* Hy 

Herein then lies the Deceitfulneſs of the 
Heart; that it makes us miſtake our true 
CharaQter, and pronounce ourſelves honeſt 
and ſincere, even in; thoſe very Inſtances in 
which we are guilty of the greateſt Diſhoneſty 
and Infincerity : That it occaſions ſometimes 
our making the loudeſt Pretences to Sincerity, 
when (God knows) we have not the leaſt 
Title to it. 

Our Hearts (unleſs we take the en | 
Care to prevent them) are indeed continually 
impoſing on us. They are ever miſtaking 
and miſcalling our Actions: They flatter us 
in our own Sight; and are ever holding 
before us a falſe Glaſs, wherein to view our- 
ſelves. Hence it comes to paſs, that we 
frequently confound -the Principles of our 

Actions, and fondly aſcribe that to Religion, 
with which, could our Hearts be ſeen, it 
would appear Religion had nothing to do, 
An Action outwardly good does not always 
flow from a good Principle : It may proceed 
rh ſometimes 
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ſometimes from a bad, very often from an 
indifferent Motive, We may, for Inſtance, 
relieve the Neceſſitous out of Vanity, as well 
as out of Charity; we may be juſt out of 
Self-Intereſt, and temperate out of regard to - 
our Conſtitution, as well as out of a Senſe of 
Duty : And we may attend at the SanQtuary 
and at the Altar to ſerve ourſelves, as well as 
to ſerve God. Theſe ſelf ſame outward 
Actions we ſee may proceed from very dif- 
ferent Principles; and herein again conſiſts 
the Deceitfulneſs of our Hearts, that they 
very often miſtake the true Principles; for 
they are ſure always to aſſign the beſt. The 
Actions are outwardly good, and our Hearts 
will take care that we ſhall not loſe the Merit 
of them for want of a good Principle. 
Thus deceitful above all Things are our 
Hearts; but could Men be perſuaded'to look 
a little more narrowly into, and converſe a 
little more frequently with them, the Cheat 
could neither be long nor ſucceſsfully carried 
on. 'By ſearching into the Principles of our 
Actions, we ſhould ſoon find how little real 
Goodneſs there was in them, notwithſtanding 
all that falſe Glitter which ſurrounded them ; 
we ſhould ſoon find Reaſon to alter our 
| Opinion 


infinite Sorrow and Mortification find, that 
we were by no means the Men we took our- 
. ſelves for. 

Would we be ſecure of the Sincerity and 
Uprightneſs of our Hearts, we ſhould en- 
deavour, 'by frequent Gonverſation with 
them, to come at their true Temper and 
Diſpoſition. We ſhould fift them to the 
Bottom; we ſhould canvaſs and examine 
them with the utmoſt Nicety and Exactneſs; 
we ſhould leave no Scheme, no Artifice, 
untried, to get the better of theſe great De- 
ceivers. And the beſt Way to do this, the 


» likelieſt Way to know ourſelves, is to put 


ſelf as much as poſſible out of the Queſtion ; 


that is, to conſider our Actions abſtractedly 


from the Relation they bear to ourſelves: 
To conſider them not as our own Actions, 
but as the Actions of ſome other Perſon, 
about whom we have no Concern. The 
ſame Actions, we ſhall find, will appear in 
very different Lights in theſe different Views 
And in order to be ſecure of the Principles 
of our Actions, we would do well to put 
ſome Queſtions to our Hearts upon that Sub- 
ject. "ul the ſame good Actions may proceed 
from 
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Opinion of ourſelves ; for we ſhould, to our 
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from contrary Principles, it would be ex- 
pedient to aſk ourſelves, Whether or no we 
continue to perform what is outwardly good, 
in Caſes, where, if the Action be at all per- 
formed, it can proceed from no other Motive 
than what is good? As for Inſtance; if we 
omit no Acts of Charity and Compaſſion, 
where Charity and Compaſſion can be the 
only Motives ; where. Vanity and Oftentation 
are impoflible ; — If we deal juſtly and up- 
rightly with our Neighbour, not only when 
ſuch Conduct makes for our temporal Intereſt, 

but likewiſe when it is directly oppoſite to, 
and deſtructive of it — If we are ſober and 
temperate, notwithſtanding we know we have 
Strength ſufficient to bear with Exceſſes — 
And if we attend upon the Ordinances of 
Religion, when Devotion can be the only 
Deſign; and if we have Courage and Re- 
folution enough to perſevere in that Atten- 
dance, in ſpite of all the Ridicule of a 
licentious World! 

The Neceſſity of communing with our 
own Hearts being thus made evident, both 
from the Importance it is of to have well- 
diſpoſed Hearts, and likewiſe from the Dif- 
ficulty of knowing when they are ſo; it 
1 may 
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may naturally be aſked, How frequent ſhould 
this Communing or Converſation be? The 
Anſwer is, The oftener the better ; too often 
it cannot be. The Circumſtances of Men are 

different; and. therefore ſome have more 
Opportunities of converſing with themſelves 

than others; but this I think may in the 
general be affirmed, that ſome Part or other 
of every Day ought to be employed in this 
neceſſary Affair. If it be objected, that it is 
impoſſible for Men of Buſineſs, for Men en- 
gaged in the Hurry of Life, to ſpare a Part of 
every Day for this Work; let the Men of 
Buſineſs, who have the Confidence to make 
this Obje&ion, to their Confuſion remember, 
how they behave with regard to their tem- 
poral Concerns. It is uſual with them to 
have what they call their Day- Books, (i. e.) 
Books wherein all the foreſeen Buſineſs of the 
Day is minuted down, and the Tranſactions 
of it regiſtered. Theſe Books, the careful 
Men never fail every Night to review, and 

thereby become acquainted with the State 
and Condition of their Affairs: This Work is 
upon no Occaſion to be neglected; however 
wearied out with Labour and Travel, they 

will not give Sleep to their Eyes, nor Slumber 


to 
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to their Eyelids, till they have firſt finiſhed 
their Day's Account. Can theſe Worldlings 
remember this, and yet complain that they 
cannot ſpare a Moment for the Review of 
their moral Conduct ? Every Thing, it ſeems, 
has its Time, but Religion: There is a Time 
to get, and a Time to loſe; a Time to amaſs 
Riches, and a Time to ſquander them; a 
Time for Buſineſs, and a Time for Pleaſure : 
In ſhort; to every thing there is a Seaſon, 
and a Time to every Purpoſe under the 
Heavens, but only for Religion: For that, 
there never ccmes a convenient Seaſon. 
This, come when it will, is always ſure to 


be / troubleſome ; always to interfere either 


with our Buſineſs or our Pleaſure. 
But to engage us to a frequent Communing 
with our own Hearts, let us conſider, 
Secondly, What, would be the valuable 
Conſequences of ſuch Conduct. 8 
And Firſt. Frequent communing with 
our own Hearts would teach us, 0 reverence 
curſelves. It is too common with Mankind 
to indulge themſelves in ſecret, in what they 
would be very unwilling the World ſhould 
have any Knowledge of: They are ex- 


ceedingly fond of a fair Outſide, and are 
very 
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very often content with it too. Their Study 
is too often employed not in endeavouring to 
conquer their Vices, but only to conceal 
' them as if they thought that concealed Vices 
were no Vices. But frequent Converſation 
with their own Hearts would ſoon cure them 
of this vile Hypocriſy ; this would teach them 
to ſtand mote in Awe of themſelves, than of 
all the reſt. of Mankind put together. It 
would make us value not ſo much what the 
World thinks of us, as what we think of 
ourſelves; it would teach us to labour after 
and deſerve our own Eſteem. A good Re pu- 


tation is undoubtedly highly valuable ; but | 


this communing with ourſelves would ſoon 
make us loath the Applauſes of the World; 
if not ſeconded with the Applauſe and Ap- 
probation of our own Hearts. We ſhould 
ſoon begin to know the Value of Self- 
Approbation, and inſtead of bartering away 
this ineſtimable Jewel for the Good-Will and 
good Opinion of others, we ſhould laugh at 
every-thing which ſhould attempt to rob us 
of it. In ſhort; frequent Converſation with 
our own Hearts, would teach us to conſider 
how we can juſtify our Conduct (not to the 

Vol. I. E World) 


Of commuting with our own Hearts, 
„ but to ourſelves — And to think 
nothing ſecret which we our ſelves are privy 
t 


But Secondly. By a frequent communiag 
with our own Hearts, we ſhould acguire 4 
Habit of religious Care and Circumſpection. 
With regard to Religion, the Bulk of Man- 
Kind live at Random; they conſider not that 
they do Evil; they paſs their Days giddy and 
unthinking, what with Buſineſs and Di- 
verſion, allowing not a Moment for a religious 
Reflection. But communing with their own 
Hearts would ſoon teach them another Con- 
duct: This would ſoon call them off from 
their various Folly ; and quickly give them a 
more ſerious Turn: This would teach them 
to think ſoberly; to conſider their Ways; 
and impartially to reflect upon the Con- 
ſequences of Things. Nor would this com- 
muning with ourſelves teach us only religious 
Meditation in the general, but it would like- 
wiſe give us a Ilabit of Care and Circum- 
ſpection; ſor as in our Self- Examination, our 
whole Conduct and every ſingle Part of it is 
brought into Judgment, and we call ourſelves 
to an Account even for our moſt trifling 


e Actions, 
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Actions, this would naturally make us 
careful to avoid even the leaſt Irregularity 3} 
and would produce in us ſuch a Circum- 
ſpection, as Would effectually prevent thoſe 
little Indecencies of Behaviour, which are (6. 
many Spots and Blemiſhes in the Lives of 
wid of "the beſt Chriſtians. | 

Thirdly. Frequent communirig with our⸗ 
ſelves would teach us to conſider Religion as 
cur Buſineſs. The Word Bufineſs ſeems to be 
altogether appropriated to temporal Affairs; 
the Conduct of Mankind will, I am ſure, 
juſtify this Obſervation. As for Religion, it 
is well if it be not abſolutely and entirely 
thrown aſide; but if it be ever thought of, 
it ſeems only to be in our leiſure Hours, by 
way of Amuſement, when we have nothing 
elſe to do: For it is moſt certain, that Re- 
ligion, inſtead of being ſuffered to interrupt 
dur temporal Affairs, is made to give way to 
them; nay, even to that Degree, that tem- 
poral Buſineſs ſhall be given in Excuſe for the 
Neglect of our Spiritual. | 

But now by frequent communing with 
| ourſelves, we ſhould ſoon change our Be- 
haviotir in this Particular. Conſideration 

E 2 would 
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would ſoon make us ſenſible of the Value and 
Importance of Religion ; and conſequently of 
the Eſteem and Regard which it deſerves : 
And the daily Examination of our Religion, 
as well as of our worldly Conduct, would 
lead us to look upon Religion, to be at leaſt 
as much our Buſineſs, as our temporal Afairs. 
And if this be once obtained, that Religion 
ſhall have an equal Share with other Things 
in our Thoughts, its own Force will quickly 
render it ſupertor. 

Fourthly. Frequent communing with our 
own Hearts would bring us to that State of 
Perfection in Righteouſneſs, which Chriſtianity 
requires and expects from us. By this tho- 
rough Scrutiny into our Lives and Conver- 
ſations, it is impoſſible to avoid remarking 
what Progreſs we make in Righteouſneſs, 
As our Examination is daily, we cannot help 
remembering our Yeſterday's Faults; and one 
Head of To-day's Inquiry is. whether thoſe 
Faults have been repeated. If too, we are 
ſenſible that what we call our good Per- 
formances, were not ſo good, ſo perfect as 
they might be, we proceed to examine 
whether they have been ſince better and more 
perfect 
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perfect than formerly. Thus Growth in 
Righteouſneſs is. the neceſſary Conſequence 
of this Conduct: He who thus communes 
with his own Heart, does naturally proceed 
from Strength to Strength, from one Degree 
of Righteouſneſs to another,/till at laſt he 
arrives (as far as this State of Infirmity will 
permit) to the Meaſure of the Stature of the 
Fulneſs of Chriſt; 

Fifthly, This communing with our own 
Hearts will i us with a well grounded Hope 
and Aſſurance of the divine Favour and 
Mercy. If our Hearts condemn us not, fays 
the Apoſtle, then have we Confidence towards | 
God. Communing with our Hearts is in 
order to prevent their condemning us; and if 
this Communing be performed. as it ſhould 
be, it will moſt certainly have that Effect: 
For its Deſign is to ſearch out what is amiſs 
in them, in crder to Correction and Amend- 
ment. 


When then, by this daily Correction and 
Amendment, we have aſſured our Hearts 
before God; we have the ſtedfaſt Hope of 
his Favour, for the Anchor of our Souls. 


21 Moſt 
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Moſt Men, as I before obſerved, live in 4 
giddy and unthinking State with regard to 
Religion: They are ignorant of their true 
ſpiritual State, and conſequently ignorant of 
what they are ta expect at God's Hand ; but 
ſurely eternal Happineſs is too great a Stake 
to be in Noubt of. To be uncertain whether 
we ſhall be happy or miſerable to all Eternity, 
is ſurely a Miſery next to that which is in 
Queſtion, Would you then be ſatisfied as to 

this important Point, commune with your 
own Hearts; ſearch them accurately; examine 
your Lives diligently; compare your Actions 
impartially with the Laws of God; and then 
you will aſſign to yourſelves your proper 
Portion: You may truly judge yourſelves, 
the Voice of Conſcience being the Voice of 
. God, 

Laſtly. Communing with our own Hearts 
is neceſſarily froductive of that Peace and 
Serenity of Mind in which alone true Hap- 
pineſs 27 Whatever may be the common 
Notion of Happineſs, and wherever it may 
be ſought for, it is moſt certain, that all true 
Happineſs is af bome. Men may run from 
Place to Place, and from one Amuſement ta 

another 
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in the Road: What he wants is here; tis 
within him. The Scat of Happineſs is the 


Mind; if that is rightly diſpoſed, nothing 


external can deprive him of it; if it is 
diſtempered, nothing external can. relieve 
him. 

Let us then look for Happineſs where alone 
it can be found; in ourſelves, in dur own 
Hearts, Our Hearts are deſigned to be the 
Inſtruments of our Happineſs: Let us then 
commune with them, in order to make them 
ſo; let us take Care that nothing be left in 
them, which is diſagreeable or offenſive. On 
the contrary, let us purge and cleanſe them 
ſo thoroughly, that we may always look into 
them with Pleaſure and Complacency ; let us 
make agreeable Companions, let us make 
Friends of them. Would we do this, we 
ſhould take Delight in converſing with them; 
we ſhould not then think it fo intolerable 


an Evil, as ſome do, to be alene. Indeed 


we could not be alone, for we ſhould always 
carry our Company, our beſt Company along 
with us. All external Entertainments would 


then be looked upon as foreign to our Hap- 


miner 4 in Purſuit of it; but he is miſtaken 7 
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pineſs; when we had a mind to enjoy chat 
without Interruption,” we ſhould retire into 
ourſelves ; and there take our Fill of thoſe 
Joys which ſpring from the Approbation of 
our own. Minds, and its neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, the full Aſſurance of the divine 
Favour. - Theſe are the only Sources of 
l and never-failing Happineſs, 
They are Wells of Salvation ſpringing up 
jato Sy Life, $550 
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St. MaTTHEW xi. 6. 


And Nel is he whoſoever ſpall not 
be endet f in ene. 


Ot withſtanding the abundant Evi- 
2 dence, the many infallible Proofs, 


which our bleſſed Saviour gave of 
his divine Miſſion and Authority; his Re- 
ligion, we find, was ſo far from being im- 
mediately and univerſally received, that it 
met w. with ot and violent Oppoſition both 


from 
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from Jew and Gentile. | They were offended 
in him; they were poſſeſſed with ſeveral 
inveterate Prejudices againſt him and his 
Religion, which it was not eaſy to- root out, 
Some Things there were both in the Con- 
dition and Doctrine of our bleſſed Saviour, 

at which they were fo violently diſguſted ; at 
which they took ſo much Offence, that they 
were Proof againſt every thing which could 
be offered in his Favour, Theſe were the 
Obſtructions to the immediate and univerſal 
ſpreading* of Chriſtianity over the whole 
Earth; for both Jews and Gentiles had their 
peculiar Prejudices: And what thoſe Pre- 
judices were, and the Unreaſonableneſs of 
them, it is the Deſign of this Diſcourſe to 
ſhew you. 

And Firſt. For the Jewiſh Prejudices. 
One great Matter Which prejudiced the 
Jews againſt our bleſſed Saviour and his 
Doctrine was this — That they looked upon 

- him as coming with a Deſign to aboliſh the 
Law of Meſes, and to ſet up bis own Religion 
in the room of it. The Moſaic Law they 
knew was the Law of God; and a Lay, 
which, from ſeveral Paſlages in the Body of 
it, they concluded was to continue in Force 

for- 


perſuaded to ſubmit to any Perſon, wha 
ſeemed to abrogate and ſet aſide this Law. 

This Objection we find them often warmly 

and expreſly urging. Thus their Charge 
againſt St, Stephen was, that he had woken 
' blaſphemous Words againſt Moſes and againft 
\ God; againſt the holy Place and the Law; 
and that he had ſaid, that Jeſus of Nazareth 
mould deſtroy this Place, (i. e.) their City 
and Temple; and change the Cuſtoms which 
Moſes delivered them. And the Cry againſt 
St. Paul was, that he was the Man, who 
taught all Men every where againſt the People 
and the Law, and this Place. Nay, fe 
tenacious were the Jews of their old Rites 
and Ceremonies, that they could not be per- 
ſuaded to part with them, even upon their 
Converſion to Chriſtianity: For we read, 
that there were many Thouſands of Jews who 
believed, who were yet all zealons of the 
Law. And they took no little Offence at 
St. Pauls Conduct in teaching all the Jews, 
whom he found diſperſed among the Gen- 
tiles, to forſake Moſes, and not to walk after 
fhe Cuſtoms. And to take off this Odium, 
| was 
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was the Deſign of that Advice which was 
given him, to purify himſelf in the Temple. 
Such was the Jewiſh Fondneſs for their old 
Religion; ſuch, that even thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to the Authority of Chriſt, could not 
be perſuaded, even by virtue of that Au- 
thority, to-relinquiſh it: They were contented 
to graft the new Religion upon it, but could 
not think of giving it up: They endeavoured 
therefore to reconcile the two Diſpenſations 
together, and to obey at once the Laws both 
of Moſes and Chriſt; and indeed long was it 
before this- judaizing Temper wore off, and 
many were the Controverſies and Contentions 
it occaſioned in the Church. 

Let us examine now into the Reaſonable. 
neſs of this Objection. It was a Maxim 
among themſelves, that a Prophet could diſ- 
penſe with the ritual and ceremonial Part of 
the Law; the' Reaſon of which muſt be 
this: That a Prophet being a Perſon charged 
with a divine Commiſſion, he had the ſame 
Right to diſpenſe with the Law, that Moſes 
had at firſt to enact it. In this Caſe it is the 
ſame Power which diſpenſes with the Laws, 


that at firſt made them; and there is no Man 
will 
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will diſpute, but that every Lawgiver may | 
' diſpenſe with his own Laws as he ſees 
proper. 5 . 
Now for the ſame Reaſon that the Au- 
thority which enacts any Laws, may diſpenſe 
with them, it may abrogate them likewiſe. 
Diſpenſation is a temporary Abolition ; it is a 
ſuſpending of the Obligation of the Laws: 
And this no Power can be ſuppoſed to do, 
but what can aboliſh them likewiſe if it 
pleaſes. . 

If therefore it be allowed, that a Prophet 
may diſpenſe with the Law of Moſes, becauſe 
he acts by a divine Commiſſion ; it muſt for 
the ſame Reaſon be allowed, that he may 
utterly aboliſh it likewiſe: For as no Authority 
but the divine, can either diſpenſe with or 
abrogate any divine Law, ſo that Authority 
(and it is with that the Prophet is inveſted) 
may do either. 

If therefore the Jews purſued this their 
own Maxim through its juſt Conſequences, 
they could not but acknowledge, that who- 
ever can diſpenſe with a Law may abrogate 
it likewiſe; and that therefore, if our bleſſed 
Saviour produced as good Credentials of his 
divine Miſſion and Authority, as Moſes did 
2 
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or his, he has the ſame Power to aboliſh ths 
Law, that Moſes had to enact it. 

But can the divine Law be changed? The 
Reaſonableneſs of diſpenſing with it in ſome 
particular Circumiſtances may indeed eaſily be 
conceived; and therefore a diſpenſing Power 
may be delegated to a Prophet ; but that the 
divine Laws ſhould be totally changed, ſeems 
not ſo conſiſtent with the divine Perfections; 
and therefore this is a Power which cannot be 
ſüppoſed to be lodged in any Prophet: For 
does not a Change of the divine Laws make 
the Almighty contradict himſelf ? Is it not an 
Impeachinent of his Wiſdom and of his Im- 
mutability? No; nothing of all this: There 
is no ſort of Self- contradiction in making one 
Diſpenſation to ſucceed another. To deſign 
a Law for perpetual Continuance; and then 
immediately to enact another in direct Op- 
poſition to it, without any Reaſon or Ne- 
teſſity, is indeed Imperfection and Contra- 
diction; but to appoint ſeveral Syſtems of 
Laws, each to take Place in its proper Turn, 
has not ſo much as the Appearance of Con- 
tradiction. . 
Neither is a Change of the Law at all 
inconfiſtent, either with the divine Wiſdom 
9471 | of 
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or Immmutability. A Change of the divine 
Law does by no means imply a Change of 

Mind in the Deity : No; the Foundation of 
the Change of the Law is the Change of 
their Circurnſtances for whom the Law was 
deſigned. Man is a weak, infirm, variable 
Creature, 'and therefore cannot always be 
dealt with in the ſame Manner. The Re- 
gimen muſt alter as the Diſtemper does: 
Laws, the moſt congruous to ſome Perſons; 
in ſome Circumſtances, may be to others, 
or to the ſame Perſons in different Circum- 
ſtances, the moſt unſuitable that can be 
imagined. Change of Laws is founded on 
the Change of Condition in the Subject; and 
therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed but the divine 
Laws muſt undergo ſeveral Alterations, unleſs 
the Creature were as immutable as its Creator; 

No Legiſlature is accuſed of a fickle and 
variable Humour for changing its Statutes, 
according to the Change of Circumſtances in 
the Subjects. No; tis applauded as the higheſt 
| Wiſdom : Indeed the contrary Conduct would 
be cenſured, and juſtly too, as an obſtinate 
Adherence to its firſt Determinations, not- 
— the manifeſt Neceſſity of altering 


The 
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The. Imperfeftion of a mutable Tempeſ 
conſiſts in this, that it changes arbitrarily and 
capriciouſſy without any Reaſon or Foun: 
dation; but to change upon Reaſon and 
| Neceflity is conſiſtent with the greateſt Im- 
mutability, if it be conſidered as a rational 
Perfection, for otherwiſe it is F atality. 
Wben therefore the Almighty changes his 
Diſpenſations according to the Exigencies of 
his Creatures, we cannot but admire his 
Wiſdom; and as for his Immutability; it is 
not He, but his Creature that is changed. 
And this Change in the divine Oeconomy, 
upon our Change of Circumſtance, is an 
Effect and Proof of the divine Immutability : 
Fox this is to purſue his firſt, his original, his 
| immutable Deſign, which was to conſult the 
Good and Happineſs of his Creatures in all 
their different Exigencies and Neceflities : 
And this Conduct at once demonſtrates both 
the Perfection and Harmony of bis At- 
tributes. 

Now this Way of Reaſoning will give 4 
clear Account of the Fitneſs and even Ne- 
ceſſity of exchanging the Moſaick Law for 
the Chriſtian. The Jewiſh Law, as is clear 
from ſeveral of its Precepts, (particularly 

| | from 
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from that one which obliged all the Males 
perſonally to appear three Times a Yeat 
before the Lord in Jeruſalem) was never 
- deſigned to extend to all Mankind. It was 
formed for that peculiar People to whom it 
was given; ſuited to their particular Circum- 
ſtance, and ſo tontrived as to anſwer the 
great Ends which Providence intended to 
bring about, by thus ſelecting one People 
out of all the Nations of the Earth. Now 
the two great Ends which the Almighty 
appeats to have had in View, by chuſing a 
peculiar People, and giving that People a 
peculiar Law, were theſe; to preſerve the 
- Worſhip of the true God from being abſo- 
lutely and entirely loſt, and to typify and 
pre-figure the great Sacrifice of the Meſſiah. 
No theſe Ends being once anſwered, the 
Law falls of Courſe; its original Deſign being 
obtained, the Reaſon of it ceaſes. The 
idolatrous Cuſtoms of the World, which 
many of the ceremonial Laws were deſigned 
to guard againit, being now aboliſhed, and 
the Knowledge of the true God more uni- 
verſally ſpread, there is no longer any Ule in 
that Part of the Law: Ard the Meſtiah being 

Yor. I. FE now 
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now come and actually facrificed for us, there 
is no Fitneſs nor Congruity in obſerving the 
typical Part. 

The Law therefore cannot ſo properly” be 
ſaid to be aboliſhed, as to expire of itſelf; 
and our Saviour has not deſtroyed, but ful- 
filled it. By extirpating Idolatry, he has 
rendered uſeleſs all thoſe Ceremonies which 
were to guard againſt it ; and by coming and 
dying for us, he has fulfilled all thoſe that 
were figurative. of himſelf, He has given to 
this Part of the Law that Completion, which 
alone can account for its Inſtitution. And 
as for the moral Commands, inſtead of taking 
any thing from them, he has added to them, 
and improved; them. He has now raiſed 
them to their original Perfection; a Per- 
fection which the ſenſual People to whom 
he firſt gave them, were not capable of 
bearing. All this the Jews would have eaſily 
perceived, would their Prejudices have per- 
mitted them to reflect. They would ſoon 
have diſcerned that Chriſtianity was the Sub- 
ſtance, which was ſhadowed out in the. Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Law : The Life from 
which the Picture of Judaiſm was taken. 

| They 
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They would have ſeen that it was not 
properly a new Religion, but only the Open- 
ing and full Diſcovery of the one only true 
Religion: For in Fact, Judaiſm and every 
other Diſpenſation were only Chriſtianity 
revealed in different Degrees. They were 
indeed accompanied with peculiar Circum- 
ſtances, ſuited to the then Condition of 
Mankind; but - ſtill they all pointed one 
Way; had the ſame Meaning, Ground- 
work, and Foundation ; and that was the 
Sacrifice of the Redeemer. 
Thus the Reaſonableneſs of exchanging the 
moſaick for the chtiſtian Law, appears from 
the different Circumſtances and Situation 
Mankind is at prefent in, from what it was 
when the Moſaick Law was delivered. As 
to thoſe Paſſages in the Law itſelf; which 
ſeem to imply its Continuance for ever; it is 
well known, that the Word which we render 
for ever, does not always ſignify an ever- 
naſting Continuance, in a ſtrict and proper 
Senſe. This is plain from many Paſſages, 
but particularly from that where the Servant, 
who is ſaid to ſerve his Maſter for ever, is 
yet to be diſcharged in the Year of Jubilee. 
It is well known that all the Laws of 
F 2. Meſes 
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Moſes were not deſigned to be of equal Con- 
tinuance. Some were to be in Force only 
while the People ſojourned in the Wilderneſs ; 
others were not thus temporary, but were to 
be conſtant ſtanding Laws. When therefore 
it is ſaid, that ſuch a Law ſhall be obſerved 
throughout their Generations for ever; the 
Meaning of it is no more than this, that it 
ſhall continue to be obſerved, as long as the 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation ſhall ſubſiſt. | 
Again. The Jews were offended at our 
bleſſed Saviour upon the account of the Mean- 
neſs of his Life, and the Ignominy of his 
Death. The Notion under which the Jews 
Had promiſed to themſelves their Meſſiah, 
was that of a great and mighty temporal 
Prince, fitting literally upon the Throne of 
David, and reſtoring again the Kingdom to 
Iſrael, by making them trample upon and 
triumph over all their Enemies, and by 
reducing the whole Gentile World under 


their Obedience. Poſſeſſed with this Notion 


of a Mefliah, it was no wonder indeed they 
could not cafily be brought to acknowledge 
as ſuch, the reputed Son of a Carpenter. 
Joſepb, it is true, and Mary, were both of 
the Royal Family of David, but there were 
other 
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other Branches of that Houſe, living in their 
proper Dignity and Splendor, among whom 
ſurely it was more likely to find the King 
Meſſiah, than among thoſe, who by the 
Meanneſs and Contemptibleneſs of their Con- 
dition, ſeemed rather to be caſt off by Heaven, 
than deſigned for ſuch an Honour. What! 
Shall the promiſed Meſſiah be laid in a 
Manger; ſhall he be educated by an inferior 
Tradeſman? Shall he wand ge out the 
Country, depending upon the Charity and 
Benevolence of others for his Subſiſtence, and 
not even have where to lay his Head? And 
inſtead of the pompous Train of a Prince, 
ſhall his Attendants be only a few con- 
temptible Fiſhermen ? And to fill up the 
Meaſure of his Miſeries, ſhall he at laſt be 
executed as one of the vileſt Maljefactors? Is 
this becoming the Meſſiah ? Hath not the 
Scripture ſaid, That Chriſt abideth for ever, 
how then can he die? That he ſhall be a 
King that ſhall reign and proſper, How then 
does the pitiable Condition of . Jeſus of 
Nazareth anſwer this Character? 

Thus may we ſuppoſe a woildly-minded 
Jew, full of the Grandeur and Magnificence 
of the Meſſiah, to argue againſt the meel; 

| | | and 
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and i Jeſus. 'But ſurely did they 
honeſtly conſult thoſe Scriptures they would 
appear to make ſuch Uſe of, they would ſee 
the Meanneſs, and Miſery, and Death of the 
Meſſiah, painted out in as ſtrong and lively 
Colours as his Royalty and Grandeur, One 
would think they had forgot the 53d Chapter 
of 1/a:2h, which is no other than a long 
Catalogue of his Miſeries: But it is the Miſ- 
fortune of Mankind, to overlook what they 
diſlike, 

However, upon the Foot of Reaſon, which 
is the propereſt Condition for the Mefſiah ? 
an humble and lowly, or a royal and proſ- 
perous one; If we conſider the End and 
Deſign of his coming into the World, we 
cannot help thinking but that an humble and 
lowly one, was upon all Accounts moſt 
ſuitable. The Deſign of his coming was, 
to reform the World, and to introduce an 
Inſtitution of the moſt conſummate Goodneſs, 
He came to call us off from the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, and to teach us the difficult Leſſons of 
| Mortification and Self-denial. But with 
what Propriety would theſe Doctrines have 
come from a great and. conquering King? 
With what Grace would Poverty have been 

recommended 
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recommended by him who choſe to abound 
in this World's Goods? Or Submiſſion and 
Humility by an univerſal Monarch? It is the 
peculiar Advantage of us Chriſtians, that we 
have the Example, as well as the Prece 
of our Maſter. He went before us in every 
Inſtance of Virtue he enjoins us ; which, had 
he aſſumed the other Character, would have 
been impoſſible; for then we would have 
| loſt, what the greater Part of Men are con- 
cerned in, The Example of his Sufferings. 

As to the Death of the Meſſiah this was 
the firſt and principal Deſign of all; for by 
this he became a Sacrifice for Sin. And the 
Ignominy and Cruelty of his Death, made 
him ſtill the brighter Example of Patience 
and Reſignation. 

There is another Advantage in the low 
Eſtate and Death of our Saviour, that they 
are a full Demonſtration of the Truth of his 
Religion. Had he endeavoured at temporal 
Proſperity, and at making himſelf a King, 
his Truth and. Sincerity might reaſonably 
have been queſtioned ; for temporal Views 
always create Suſpicion : But for a Perſon 


patiently to ſubmit to the moſt afflicting 
F 4 Condition 
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Condition of Life, and to the moſt painful 
and ignominious Death too, in Defence of 
what he aſſerts, is an irre ſiſtible Proof of 
his Sincerity. | 

Having been thus particular in theſe two 
capital Prejudices againſt Chriſtianity, the 
Time will not permit me to proceed to 
others, which therefore muſt be reſerved 
for the Subject of another Diſcourle, 6 
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And bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not 
| be offended in me. 


Na former Diſcourſe on theſe 
Words, I obſerved, that on the 
| firſt Appearance of Chriſtianity, 
many were the Objections that were raiſed to 
it; that many were the Prejudices againſt it; 
that there were ſeveral Particulars both in the 
Doctrine and Condition of our bleſſed Saviour, 
+ which 
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which gave Offence both to Jew and Gentile, 
And what thoſe Prejudices were, and the 
Vnreaſonableneſs of them, was what I then 
propoſed to lay before you. 

Of the Jewiſh Prejudices I then mentioned 
two: — The Abolition of the Law af Moſes 
— and the Meanneſs of the Condition, and 
Ignominy of the Death, of our bleſſed 
Saviour, A 

As to the firſt, the Abolition of the Law 
of Moſes. It is evident both from Scripture 
and Reaſon, that that Law was never intended 
for perpetual Continuance; by no means 
deſigned to remain in Force to the End of 
the World. 

It was contrived for a peculiar People, — 
for peculiar , — IC for a peculiar 


Seaſon. 
For a peculiar People — The Deſcendants 


of one. Man — The Inhabitants of a very 
ſmall Country — a Nation, - with reſpe& to 
Mankind, very inconſiderable. For theſe the 
Law was ſo immediately defigned, that it was 
in itſelf utterly impracticable by the reſt of 
the World, ſhould they become convinced 
of its divine Authority, and conſequently 


diſpoſed to embrace it, For the Law, under 
the 


the ſevereſt Penalties, confined all Sacrifices 
to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and under the 


perſonally there, three Times a Year before 
the Lord. With neither of which Com- 
mands will it, I preſume, be thought poſſible 
for the whole Race of Mankind to comply. 

Judaiſm therefore, from the Nature and 
Conſtitution of it, cannot be the univerſal 
Religion; and from thence we may fairly 
conclude, that it cannot be the perpetual 
| Religion neither ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that God 
= had thrown off the whole World but the 
Jews, and never intended any Favours of this 
Kind for them; A Suppoſition, as ſhall be 
ſhewn, manifeſtly contrary both to Reaſon 
and Scripture. 

It was deſigned allo for peculiar Purpoſes. 
— Thoſe Purpoſes were, firſt, to preſerve the 
Knowledge and Worſhip of the true God, 


them they were a Depoſite, hereafter to be 
diſperſed for general Uſe : A Reſerve of ſacred 
Fire, in due Time to blaze out, and en- 
lighten all the Ends of the Earth. And 
ſecondly, to typify and prefigure the great 
Sacrifice of Meſſiah. Now theſe Ends being 
| both 


like Penalties obliged all the Malcs to appear 


from being utterly and abſolutely loſt ; with 
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both anſwered by Chriſtianity, the Intention 


of the Law of Moſes is anſwered, and has 
now therefore no longer any Foundation in 
Reaſon and Nature. The Knowledge and 
Worſhip of the true God being now revived 
and propagated in the World — and the great 
Sacrifice of Meſſiah being actually offered, 
the Law having nothing more to da. mes 
of itſelf. 2 

It was deſigned alſo for a * Sehen; 
even for the Times of Darkneſs and Ig- 
norance; till the Fulneſs of Time ſhould 
come: Till that happy Period, when the 
divine Purpoſes being ripe for Execution, he 
ſhould ſend forth his Son to bring Life and 
Immortality to Light. Nor will it be 
ſufficient to reply to this, that there are 
many Paſſages in the Law itſelf, implying its 
Continuance to the End of the World. For 
it is well known that the Laws of Moſes, 
with reſpect to the Time they were to remain 
in Force, were of two Kinds; ſome only 
temporary and tranſient, deſigned for a par- 
ticular Time and Situation, as for Inſtance, 
for their Stay in the Wilderneſs. And others 
were deſigned to be ſtanding and perpetual 


Laws, 1. 6. to be in Force, not to the End 
of 
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of the World, but as long as their Religion 
and Polity ſubſiſted. And this is all that 
is meant, when it is ſaid, that ſuch or ſuch 
an Ordinance ſhall be obſerved in their Gene- 
rations for ever. 

But were the Reaſons for the Ceſſation of 
the Jewiſh Law not ſo obvious, yet ſhould 
the Jews have acknowledged our Saviour's 
Right to abrogate it; for by their own 
Maxims, a Prophet might diſpenſe with the 
Law; and no Power can diſpenſe, but what 
may abrogate. If therefore our Lord pro- 
duced as good Credentials of his divine 
" Miſſion, as Moſes had done of his, he had 
the ſame Right to aboliſh the Law, that Moſes 
had to eſtabliſh it. 

Nor does the divine Immutability forbid 
it; for it is not the Creator but the Creature 
that is changed: And to appoint ſeveral 
Syſtems of Laws to ſucceed each other, ac- 


cording to the Exigencies of the Subject, is 


in no fort inconſiſtent with the higheſt Im- 


mutability, if conſidered as a rational Per- 
fection. 


Another Jewiſh Obzecdion was the mean 
Life and the ignominious Death of our 
Saviour. 


As 
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As to the former, that was alſo agreeable 
to Scripture — It was likewiſe the fitteſt 
Character for a Reformer of the World; as 
it added Weight of Example to Extellence of 
Precept. 

It was, beſides, the Condition freeſt from 
Suſpicion of temporal Views, atid therefore 
the likelieſt to make Impreſſion. 

And as to his Death: That was the grand 

Affair of all. The firſt and principal In- 
tention of his appearing; 
And the Ignominy and Severity of the 
Manner of it, contributed at once to raiſe and 
heighten both the Example of his Refignation 
and the Proof of his Sincerity. + 

Another Jewiſh Prejudice againſt Chri- 
ſtianity, to which .F now. proceed, is this: 
| That they found this Religion was defigned 
to deſtroy the Diſtinction between Jew and 
Gentile; to break down the Partition-wall, 
and to admit all the Sohs of Adam into equal 
Privileges with the Sons of Abraham. That 
they could not bear this Thought, appears by 
their Behaviour upon St. Paul's Vindication 
of himſelf: They liſtened quietly to his 
Defence, till he mentioned his Commiſſion 
to the Gentiles, but then they were inſtantly 

in 
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in a Tumult; for they gave him Audience, 
ſays the ſacred Hiflorian, until this one 
Word, and then lift up their Voices, crying, 
Away with ſuch a Fellow from the Earth, 
for it-is not fit that he ſhould live. | 

The Jews had been a long Time the 
peculiar People of God. They were a royal 
Prieſthood ; an holy Nation: They had long 
been honoured with great and diſtinguiſhing 
Favours from Heaven: To them pertained 
the Adoption, and the Glory, and the Co- 
venants, and the giving of the Law, and 
the Service of God and the Promiſes; theirs 
were the Fathers, and above all, of them as 
concerning the Fleſh was the Meſſiah to 
come. Now theſe peculiar Honours had 


elated the Jews, and made them think 


exceeding highly of themſelves, and meanly 
and contemptibly of all the reſt of Mankind. 
Theſe Privileges they thought made ſo great 
a Difference, (and a great one moſt certainly 
they did make) between them and other 
Nations, that they looked upon them as 
unworthy of their Regard. 

Being therefore long uſed to this way of 
thinking, they could not endure the Thoughts 
of admitting the deſpiſed and hateful Gentiles 


into 
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into a Share of their Privileges and Favours; 
They could not give up their beloved, theit 
boaſted Diſtinction; nor endure that they 
who had been ſo long ſhut out, ſhould now 
at laſt be adopted into the Family of God, 

and be- made Joint- Heirs of the Promiſes 


| with them. This was a grating Reflection, 


and ſuch a one, as was of itſelf ſufficient to 
prejudice that proud and haughty People 
againſt Chriſtianity. 

But had they conſulted the Scriptures, they 
might have ſeen, that Ged intended to deſtroy 
the Diſtinction, and to admit the Gentiles 
into equal Privileges with the Jews; and 
likewiſe that he intended to do this by the 
Means of the Meſſiah. The Prophets are 
full of this Calling in of the Gentiles: In 
them the Meſſiah is ſaid to be ſet for a Light 
of the Gentiles, that he may be for Salvation 
unto the Ends of the Earth. He is called 
an Enſign to the People, and a Standard to 
the Nations, and all Nations are faid to flow 
unto him; and numberleſs other Paſſages are 

there to the ſame Purpoſe. 

From Scripture therefore the Jews had no 
Quauſe to believe, that the Diſtinction between 


them and the Gentiles was to continue for 
ever; 
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deer - and! they had as little Ground froin 
Reaſon as from Scripture to- believe it. For 
why ſhould they believe, that the gracious 
and beneficent Creator had abſolutely caſt off 
all the Race of Adam, but themſelves, the 
- Inhabitants of a little inconſiderable Spot of 
Earth? For is he the God of the Jews only; 
and not alſo of the Gentiles? Yes; of the 
Gentiles alſo. Had they had right Appre- 
henſions of the divine Diſpenſation, they 
would have known that the Meſſiah was de- 
figned, not for a particular Favour to them, 
but for an univerſal Bleſſing to all Mankind. 
It was indeed their glorious Privilege to have 
him come of their Nation; but their Nation 
was not, for that Reaſon, to engroſs all the 
Benefit of him. 

The great Defign of the Almighty is, the 
univerſal Good of his Creatures; and it was 
this Concern for the Good of all, that ſeems 
to have given Riſe to the particular Privileges - 
of a few. That thefe few were the Seed of 
Abraham, was the Reward of the Faith of 
Abraham ; but the Intention of ſeparating 
any one Nation from the reſt, ſeems to have 
been. to ſecure that one, from the general 


Corruption; and to preſerve in it the Worſhip 
You. E G6 | of 
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of the true God, when it was loſt every 
where elſe: That ſo by this Means, the 
World might be again recovered and re- 
formed. It is then the peculiar Honour of 
the Jews to have been the Guardians of true 
Religion, for the univerſal Good of Mankind: 

To them indeed were committed the Oracles 
of God ; but not for their own Sakes only, 
but for ours alſo, 

Theſe were ſome of the principal Pre- 
judices of the Jews againſt Chriſtianity: The 
Gentiles likewiſe had theirs; and ſome of 
theſe I come next to conſider, and I ſhall but 

1 juſt touch upon them, as being much leſs 
conſiderable. 

And Firſt, The Gentiles were offended 
at Chriſtianity, upon the account of its Origin. 
The Riſe of Chriſtianity was in Judea, and 
its Author was a Jew. Now the Gentiles 
were in their Turn even with the Jews with 
regard to Contempt ; for they-treated them 
with peculiar Scorn and Deriſion: They 

looked upon the Jews as an odd ang ex- 
traordinary People, contemptible in them- 
ſelves, and yet treating every other Nation in 

a haughty and ſupercilious Manner. They 
therefore were immoderately prejudiced againſt . 
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every thing which came from that Quarter; 
They thought too meanly both of Judea and 
bf its Inhabitants, to imagine that the Saviour 
of the World ſhould be a Jew, or that the 
principal Scene of his Action ſhould be. 
Judea; for ſhould that mean and con- 
temptible People inſtruct their Superiars ? 
their Superiors both in Wiſconf and Power; 
This is what they could not eaſily con- 
ceive, but yet it is an Gbjection too abſurd to 
require an Anſwer. 
| Again; the Gentiles objected to chrit. 

' tianity; the Novelty of its Inſtitution; but 
bad they been well acquainted with the 
Nature of the Inſtitutibn itſelf, this Objection 
would ſooh have vaniſhed ; fot the Chriſtian 
Scheme was not new: It was as old as the 
Reaſon and Neceſſity of it; even as old as the 
Fall; and they who would fix it to any other 
Fra, whether earlier or later, equally con- 
ſpire to ſap its Foundation, This new 

Covenant was entered into immediately upon 
che Breach of the former. Chriſt our Paſſover 
was inſtantly ſacrificed for us, in the Counſel 
ind Fore-knowledge of God ; and therefore 
the Benefits of that Serie inſtantly took 
place: And for this Reaſon it is, that our 
G 2 Saviout 
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Saviour is called the Lamb flain from the 
Foundation of the World. The actual 


of true Religion conſequent upon it, were 
indeed deferred till theſe laſt Days, till that 
Fulneſs of Time, which, to infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, ſeemed moſt expedient. 
Again; the Gentiles were offended at 
the ignominious Death of our Saviour; for, 
What! Shall we worſhip him as a God, who 
was crucified as a Malefactor? This was 
often objected to the Chriſtians, who were 
looked upon as the moſt abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous of Wretches, for owning a crucified 
Maſter ; for adoring him for a God, who had 
been put to Death like the -vileſt of Men. 
But this grievous Offence ; this Offence of 
the Croſs had quickly ceaſed, had they given 
themſelves the Trouble coolly and without 
Prejudice, to examine into the glorious Ends 
which this cruel and ignominious Death was 
to bring about. 

Another Offence to the Gentiles was the 
Meanneſs and IIliterateneſs of the firſt 
Teachers of Chriſtianity ; and the plain, 
ſimple, unaffected Manner in which they 
taught it. , was then in great 


Reputation ; 


Offering of this Sacrifice, and the Publication 
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Reputation; nothing therefore could be well 
received, but what was ſet off with all the 


Pomp of human Eloquence and Learning. 
| 


The Greeks ſought after Wiſdom ; they were 
fond of curious and philoſophical Inquiries ; 
and of the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom. 

But all theſe the firſt Preachers of Chriſtianity 
diſclaimed ; they taught the great Truths of 

their Religion, not in a pompous and abſtruſe 
Manner, but with that Plainneſs and un- 
affected Simplicity, which was both the 

cleareſt Proof of their own Honeſty, and the 
lkelieſt Method of reforming the World. 
Chriſtianity they knew was not to be confined 
to the Philoſopher only: No; all Mankind 
was concerned in it; and therefore they 
taught it in ſuch a Manner, that all Man- 
kind might underſtand it. 

But ſuch Plainneſs was below the Regard 
of the haughty Sophiſt. Lettered Pride 
could not endure to be thus 7ayght; and 
therefore it was, that not many wiſe Men 
after the Fleſh were called. Where is the 
' wiſe? Where is the Scribe? Where is the 

Diſputer of this World ?. Chriſtianity Was _ 
quickly reliſhed by theſe : : No; they were Wh. 
G 3 the 
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Saviour is called the Lamb ſlain from the 
Foundation of the World. The actual 
Offering of this Sacrifice, and the Publication 
of true Religion conſequent upon it, were 
indeed deferred till theſe laſt Days, till that 
Fulneſs of Time, which, to infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, ſeemed moſt expedient. 
Again; the Gentiles were offended at 
the ignominious Death of our Saviour; for, 
What! Shall we worſhip him as a God, who 
was crucified as a Malefactor? This was 
often objected to the Chriſtians, who were 
looked upon as the moſt abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous of Wretches, for owning a crucified 
Maſter ; for adoring him for a God, who had 
been put to Death like the -vileſt of Men, 
But this grievous Offence ; this Offence of 
the Croſs had quickly ceaſed, had they given 
themſelves the Trouble coolly and without 
Prejudice, to examine into the glorious Ends 
which this cruel and ignominious Death was 
to bring about. 
Another Offence do the Gentiles was the 
Meanneſs and IIliterateneſs of the firſt 
Teachers of Chriſtianity; and the plain, 
ſimple, unaffected Manner in which they 
taught it. „ was then in great 

Reputation; 
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Reputation; nothing therefore could be well 
— but What was ſet off with all the 
Pomp of human Eloquence and Learning. 
The Greeks ſought after Wiſdom; they were 
fond of curious and philoſophical Inquiries; 
and of the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom. 
But all theſe the firſt Preachers of Chriſtianity 
diſclaimed ; they taught the great Truths of 
their Religion, not in a pompous and abſtruſe 
Manner, but with that Plainneſs and un- 
affected Simplicity, which was both the 
| cleareſt Proof of their own Honeſty, and the 

likelieſt Method of reforming the World. 
Chriſtianity they knew was not to be confined 

to the Philoſopher only: No; all Mankind 
was concerned in it; and therefore they 
taught it in ſuch a Manner, that all Man- 
kind might underſtand it. 

But ſuch Plainneſs was below the Regard 
of the haughty Sophiſt.. Lettered Pride 
could not endure to be thus 7aught; and 
therefore it was, that not many wiſe Men 
after the Fleſh were called. Where is the 
wiſe? Where is the Scribe? Where is the 
Diſputer of this World? Chriſtianity was not, 
u reliſhed by theſe: No; they were 
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the meek, the modeſt, the ſincere Inquirerg 
after Truth, that were the firſt Converts. 
Now this Method of propagating Chri- 
ſtianity was deſigned to confound this learned 
Pride; a Company of illiterate Fiſhermen 
was to conquer all the Schools of Philoſophy, 
on purpoſe to deſtroy the Wiſdom of the 
wiſe, and to bring to nothing the Under- 
ſtanding of the prudent; and to prove like- 
wiſe the Excellence and Divinity of 
Chriſtianity, ' which was to make its Way 
unaſſiſted by any human Arts, merely by its 
own native Force ; which was to conquer the 
World, not by the enticing Words of Man's 
Wiſdom, but by the Demonſtration of the 
Spirit, | 
Thus have I ſhewn you ſome of the 
culiar Prejudices both of Jew and Gentile 
againſt Chriſtianity ; but there is one more, 
with which I ſhall conclude, which was 
common to them both : The great and com- 
mon Offence was the Purity, of its Precepts; 
this was at the Bottom of all ; this was what 
gave Strength and Vigour to all the other 
Offences : Had it not been for this, the Jew 
would have ſoon perceived the Reaſonableneſs 
TT! 57 aes: of 
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of abrogating the Law, of the Sufferings of 
the Meſſiab, and of the calling in of the 
Gentiles; and had it not been for this, the 
Gentile Prejudices, concerning the Origin 
and Novelty of Chriſtianity, concerning the 
Death of its Author, and the Simplicity of 
its Teachers, would ſoon have worn off. It 
was an evil Heart that was the true Cauſe of 
their Unbelief: It was this Root of Bitter- 
nels, which, ſpringing up, choaked the 
Word, and rendered it unfruitful. For were 
Men honeſt. and fincere Inquirers, and true 
and hearty Friends to that Sublimity of Virtue 
which our bleſſed Saviour enjoins, it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould be offended in him. 

So it ſhould ſeem indeed; for, What! 

Shall we be offended at the Removal of a 
carnal and grievous Law, and the Subſtitution 
of a light and ſpiritual one in the room of it? 
Shall we complain of being made eaſy? _ 

Shall we be offended at Condeſcenſion, at 
Condeſcenſion for our Sakes? At Manhood, 
and Meanneſs, and Miſery undergone for us 
Men, and. for our Salvation? — And ſhall we 
be diſpleaſed, that the Son of God loved us 
ſo well, as even to die for us? a 
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Shall we be offended that he has deſtroyed 
an envied Diſtinctions; and with equal an 
impartial Eye regards his whole Creation — 
willing and inviting all Men to be ſaved ? 

Shall we be offended that the great Meſſiah 
was according to the Fleſh of Jewiſh Extract? 
What can be freer than Favours? Or ſhall 
we be offended, that he was the Deſcendant 
of Perſons renowned for Piety; pronounced 
by God himſelf well-pleaſing in his Sight? 
The Deſcendant in particular of Abraham, 
the Heir of the World, as the Apoſtle calls 
him: The foremoſt in the Liſt of the faith- 
ful and obedient ; the moſt ſhining Character 
of all Antiquity. 

Shall we be offended at the ſeeming 
Novelty of the Goſpel? Alas! Let us not 
think that we alone have the Benefit of the 
Redeemer, Vain Imagination ! However, 
ſurely we need not be angry at our being 
more highly favoured with a fuller Diſcovery 
of him. 

Shall we be offended that the Meſſiah died, 
was buried, and went down into Hell; or at 
any Circumſtances of Jnfamy and Ignominy 
n 5 * we recollect, that he 
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ſoſe again, aſcended into Heaven, and now 
finteth enthroned, even in that very Manhood 
which he wore here, at the Right Hand of 
the Majeſty of God ? 

Shall we be offended at the Mortification 

of human Learning and of human Vanity? 
At God's reſiſting the proud, and giving 
Grace to the humble? Or ſhall we be 
offended-at God's magnifying his own Power 
and Glory in the Weakneſs of the In- 
ſtruments he employs? 
And laſtly. Shall we be offended at the 
Purity and Holineſs of the Goſpel-Precepts? 
+ This, however deeply rooted in our Hearts, 
we will not ſurely dare to avow; for this is 
to be offended at Virtue and Goodneſs, at 
Righteouſneſs and Godlineſs. 

Bleſſed then is he, whoſoever ſhall not be 
offended at theſe Things. 

Bleſſed is he, who ſhall thankfully and 
gladly put on the eaſy Yoke of the Goſpel, 
inſtead of the galling one of the Law. 

Bleſſed is he, whoſe Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition ſhall not make him reject a meek 
and lowly Saviour — nor his overweaning and 


* Soul, a dying one. 
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/ Blefſed is he, whoſe Cbiiſcioulaels of his 
own Unworthineſs diſpoſes him not to repine 
at the ſeemingly partial Diſpenſation of divine 
Favours, but gratefully to rejoice whenſoever 
he is admitted to be Sharer in them. f 

Bleſſed is he, who is content to receive the 
Bleffings of God in God's own Way; 
without preſuming to quarrel at the Method 
of Conveyance. 

Bleſſed is he, who joyfully embraces divine 
Offers, whenever they are propoſed ; and 
ſpurns not at them, till he be firſt ſatisfied 
why they were not made him ſooner. 

Bleſſed is he, who, inſtead of ſtumbling 
at the Croſs, chearfully takes it up, and 
bears it after the great Captain of his Sal- 
vation. 

Bleſſed is he, whoſe imaginary Wiſdom 

will ſtoop to be informed by true and real 

Wiſdom, how plain and unaffected ſoever is 
her Preſs — and who, inſtead of diſdaining 

the natural Contemptibleneſs of the Means 

made uſe of, will admire and adore the Ef- 
ficacy of divine Grace in the Succeſs of them. 
" Bleſſed is he, whoſe honeſt and unbiaſſed 

Soul will let Truth have her free Courſe : 

| Whoſe 
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Whoſe Heart, unſowered with the Leaven of 
Wickedneſs and Vice, can reliſh the great 
and ſalutary Things of the divine Law: — 
Who, not afraid of the Deciſion, can give 
Evidence fair Play — And who, inſtead of 
ſhrinking at the Excellency and Sublimity of 
Precept, and turning away from the uneaſy, 
the killing View, indulges to Luxury in the 
high Contemplation of the divine Precepts, 
and regretting only that he is not yet equal to 
them; gloriouſly unites his own Endeavours 
with the divine Grace to become ſo. 

To conclude. Bleſſed is he, who inſtead 
of going back and walking no more with 
him, thus follows the Lamb wheretocver he 
goeth : Bleſſed indeed ſhall he be, for as he 
is Partaker of the Sufferings, he ſhall alſo be 
Partaker of the Glory: As he treads after 
him in the painful Steps ol Mortitication, Self- 
denial, and rigid Virtue, he ſhall trace him 
_ alſo into Happineſs and Glory: With him 
ſhall he enter through the Gates into the 
City —even the City of the living God. 
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And they went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the Word 
with & — following. 


Og JT Apoſtles and firſt Followers of 
our Lord, in the great Work of 

| 6 the World to the Chriſtian Faith: 
| His 
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His own perſonal Miniſtry here on Earth; 


being concluded by his Aſcent into Heaven, 


his Diſciples ſucceed to the Charge, and go 


forth and preach every where, the Lord 


working with them, and confirming the 
Word with Signs following. 

In- this Account of the Mikes of the 
Propagation of Chriſtianity, there ate ſeveral 
Things highly worthy of Obſervation. And 


it ſhall be the Buſineſs of the following 


Diſcourſe to point them out, with their Uſes. 
The firſt Thing obſervable is, that the 
Undertaking was in conſequence of a ſpecial 
Commiſion, given for that ' Purpoſe. — He 
faid unto them, Go ye into all the World, 
and preach the Goſpel to every Creature — 
and they went forth and preached every 
where. So alſo St. Matthew; Go ye there- 
fore and teach, or make Diſciples to me of 
all Nations, baptizing them. 
This ſending of commiſſioning of the fitſt 
Preachers of Chriſtianity, is a Thing often 
mentioned and urged in the Holy Scriptures. 
A Commiſlion is indeed ſo neceſſary in the 
Nature of it; that our bleſſed Lord himſelf 
thinks fit even to inſiſt upon his: In his Diſ- 
courſes with the Jews, making frequent 
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Mention of it, and as it were pleading it in 


his Behalf — The Father hath ſent me — I 


came not of myſelf, but he ſent-me. 

And if a Commiſſion was proper and 
neceſſary in our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, it 
muſt be ſtill much more fo to his Inferiors, 
kis Diſciples and Followers ; for how could 
they be ſuppoſed to preach except they were 
ſent? How indeed, unleſs the Lord God and 
his Spirit had ſent them ? Therefore we find 
our Lord expreſly commiſſioning his Diſciples 
— As my Father hath ſent me, fo fend 1 
you — And this was neceſſary for them, with 
With regard 
to God it was neceſſary for them, becauſe 
without it, their Undertaking would have been 
preſumptuous; and with regard to Man, be- 
cauſe without it, they had wanted Authority. 

I have not ſent theſe Prophets, yet they 
tun, was faid by God of ſeveral in the Days 
of Jeremiah, who officiouſly and impiouſly 
took upon them to propheſy without Warrant 
and Commiſſion. And indeed nothing can 
well be ſuppoſed either more vain and abſurd 
or more preſumptuous and prophane; for 
ſurely Heaven is very nearly concerned to 
blaſt and defeat every Project carried on in 


its 
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its Name, without its Authority: And td 
avenge too its injured Honour on the Pro- 
jectors; ſince there can be no greater Pro- 
ſtitution of its Name, than to ſay, the Lord 
faith, when the Lord hath not ſent us. 
It is not enough to ſay, that the Doctrine 
they undertook to ſpread was noble and 
excellent, and worthy of God to deliver, and 
uſeful for Man to receive: This will not 
make the propagating it a divine Act, nor 
vindicate the Propagators in claiming a divine 
Authority ; for though it be true, that nothing 
but what is good can come from Heaven, yet 
it does not follow, that every thing which is 
good does therefore come from thence by 
ſpecial Direction and Commiſſion. 
Neither would the private Belief of the 
Apoſtles in their Maſter, as Prophet or 
Meſſiah, bear them out in this Matter, 
Though they received him in the Character 
of God moſt High, yet even that would not 
permit them to uſe his Authority without his 
Command. | 
And with regard to Mankind, if this Au- 
 thority could not have been uſed ; if a divine 
Commiſſion could not have been urged, the 
8 of Chriſtianity would have been 
| without 
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loc Effect or Influence; without, at 
leaſt, that Weight of Authority, which over- 
bore the World. Without this, the firſt 
Preachers would have been upon no different 
Foot from the Philoſophers and Moraliſts of 
Old — Reaſoning and arguing only as well as 
they could, in Defence of their Opinions, 
but not pronouncing and determining upon 
them; the recommending a Thing from its 
Reaſonableneſs and Excellence, is a very 
different Thing from enforcing it by Autho- 
rity : The former is Advice only, the latter is 
Law. The former leaves us at Liberty to 
be guided by our Intereſt, our Humour, or 
our ' Paſſion; leaves. us at Liberty, we 
imagine, to judge upon it, and determine 
for ourſelves ; but Authority is irreſiſtible and 
overbearing. And it was the Deficiency in 
this Point which rendered uſeleſs to the 
* Buſineſs of Reformation, all the antient 
Lectures of Morality :.. And which, had they 
been abſolutely perfect as to their Matter, 
would have continued them uſeleſs to the 
End of the World; for Men may entertain 
themſelves with ſubtle Reaſonings on the 
Nature of Virtue, and ſee what fine Things 
they pleaſe in it, but ſtill nothing can oblige 
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them to it but Authority; for Obligation 
drawn from any other Source is Contra. 
dition. 0 | 

The Chriſtian Commiſſion then removes 
all Defeats of this Nature, enforcing Obe. 
dience by the full and expreſs Authority of 
God. Beſides, the Chriſtian Religion is not 
a Syſtem merely of Laws and Precepts, and 
Injunctions; it is alſo a Charter of 'Favours, 
and Privileges, and Bleffings: And the 
Chriſtian Commiſhon is as neceffary to aſſure 
us of the latter, as to enforce upon us the 
former : It authoriſes as well to promiſe as to 
threaten. | 

Now the Uſes we ſhould make of theſe 
Obſervations on the Commiſſion given by 
our Lord to his Diſciples, are theſe : 

We ſhould learn from them, Firſt, — The 
abſolute Neceſſity of Obedience: For the 

© Commiſſion and Authority are no leſs than 
divine; and therefore in no Sort to be 
diſpenſed with. 

We ſhould learn, Secondly, — The Ne- 
ceſſity of an implicit and univerſal Obedience; 
for Divinity claims both : Claims them by its 
Wiſdom and Authority, We muſt diſpute 
neither Obedience, nor the Reaſonableneſs of 


it, 
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it, in any Inſtance: whatſoever, We muſt 
not pick and chuſe among the Command - 
ments of God, nor have any Regard to our 
own Likeing. Authority alone muſt be the 
Foundation and the Rule of our Obedience; 
and it will hold in / Caſes, or in none. 
If the Chriſtian Religion be not, as it 
pretends, of divine Extraction, then I pre- 
ſume its Authority will be eaſily allowed to 
be none at all; and that Mankind are at 
Liberty to deal with it as with other human 
Inſtitutions, z. e. take what they like, and 
reject the reſt. But if on the contrary, it 
ean produce a divine Commiſſion, then ſurely 
no one will be hardy enough to affirm, that 
its Authority can either be limited or con- 
trolled. : 
We ſhould learn, Thirdly, — To bear up 
with Chearfulneſs under any Perſecution. or 
ill Treatment for the chriſtian Cauſe, or any 
Tribulation in our chriſtian Courſe : Since 
eternal Truth ſtands engaged to make good 
the Promiſes of ts Commiſſioners. 
Hence appears the Impropriety, the In- 
piety rather, of thoſe who act without any 
Commiſſion. This let thoſe conſider, who 
wantonly depart from the regular Method of 
H 2 Conveyance ; 
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Conveyance; — and they alſo who inyade the 
miniſterial Office, without ſo much as the 
Appearance of any Commiſhon at all. 

Laſtly. We may learn the Prophaneneſs 
of pretending a divine Commiſſion, where 
there is none. This let thoſe extravagant 
Enthuſiaſts conſider, who arrogate to them. 
ſelves extraordinary Authority and Commiſſion 
from on high; who are ever talking of 
heavenly Impulſe, Emotion, and Illumi- 
nation; who claim Inſpiration in the very 
ſame Senſe as the Apoſtles; and preſume to 
vent their Blaſphemies and Impieties in the 
tremendous Name of the Holy Ghoſt. 

The next Degree of Prophaneneſs to this 
(and which is common to all Enthuſiaſts) is 
the affecting to talk in an apoſtolick Strain: , 
The uſing and applying to themſelves with 
great Freedom and Familiarity, and with 
mighty apparent Sanctity, the Phraſe and 
Language not only of the Apoſtles, but even 
of our bleſſed Saviour himſelf. This, though 

- not the expreſs claiming of an extraordinary 
Commiſſion, is very near a-kin to it; for it is 
a kind of Inſinuation of it: It is the uſing 
the Speech of thoſe who actually had it, and 
which alcne gave Propriety to it even in 

| | them: 
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chem: Scripture-Language is, by all ſober 
Perſons, ever made uſe of with great Awe, 
Caution, and Moderation; and not applied 
even to thoſe who have a divine Commiſſion, 
the Succeſſors of the firſt Miniſters of the 
Goſpel, but in a Senſe qualified and reſtrained. 

For every common Chriſtian, therefore, 
to ſpeak like an Apoſtle, is to profane their 
Language by Miſapplication. It is to aſſume 
their Character, to uſurp their Authority; 
tis Arrogance and Impoſition; Impoſition on 
the weak and ignorant, deluded with fair 
Speeches; and the higheſt Pitch of Arrogance 
and ſpiritual Pride, as inſinuating a Re- 
ſemblance, a Likeneſs between them and the 
Founders of our Faith : Of ſpiritual Pride, 
of all the Diſeaſes of the Soul, the blackeſt 
and fouleſt, the moſt obſtinate and inveterate. 
From Language therefore in them ſo un- 
becoming, ſo nauſeous and offenſive, will all 
ſerious and ſenſible People turn away not 
only with Contempt, but Abhorrence. 

Secondly, Another Thing obſervable in 
this Account of the Manner of propagating 
Chriſtianity, is the Character of the Perſons 
ta whom the Commiſſion was given — they 
> H 3 wers 
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were not noble, great, rich, learned, politick, 
nor in any Senſe powerful or conſiderable. 
On the contrary, they were ignoble, low, 
mean, poor, rude, ignorant, illiterate ; and, 
in every "worldly View, weak and con- 
They had no Learning to con- 
vince, no Eloquence to perſuade, no worldly 
 _ Offers to corrupt; no vitious Indulgences to 
allure; no Force to intimidate. Naked and 
unarmed they ſet out upon the Conqueſt of 
the World; provided with nothing but what 
ſeemed calculated peculiarly to encreaſe the 
Difficulty, and heighten the Oppoſition, - 
- Now an Uſe we ſhould make of this Ob- 
ſervation is, to be the more convinced and 
aſſured of the Divinity of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, which appears to have had no De- 
pendence on human Aids and Aſſiſtances; 
which made its Way and triumphed over the 
World, not only without a Concurrence of 
favourable Circumſtances, but with a Con- 
currence of the moſt oppoſite unfavourable 
ones; which owes nothing to the Arm of 
Fleſh, but is thus manifeſtly the great Power 
of God; for in this Diſpenſation the Haughti- 
neſs of Man is brought down, and the 
Loftineſs of Man is laid low. 


Another 
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\ Ankthes Uſe of this. Obſervation , is, to 


adore the Wiſdom of divine Providence in 


this Diſgenſation, which is ſo wonderfully 
fitted to bring down the Haughtineſs of Man, 


and to Jay low. his Loftineſs. Herein does it 


, that the Fooliſhneis of God is wiſer 
than Men, and the Weakneſs. of God is 
ſtronger than Men. By this, the Lord alone 
is Exalted, and no Fleſh can glory in his 
Preſencez but on the contrary, all is ſilent 
and ſubdued before him. 


But we ſhould beware of from hence | 


ioferring, that becauſe Chriſtianity was at 
* firſt propagated without human Learning or 
human Power, that therefore now, neither 
of them can be rightly employed in the 
Chriſtian Cauſe. In the Beginning, every 
thing was ſupplied from above; Knowledge, 
and Strength, and every other Requiſite were 
immediately ſent down from the Giver of 


every good and perfect Gift: But the Caſe is 


not ſo now; Chriſtianity, founded by divine 
Means alone, is to be ſupported by human 
Means in Conjunction with divine. Divine 


Means alone were at firſt uſed as a Diſplay of 


the divine Power, and a Manifeſtation of the 


Divinity of the Inſtitution ; but human Means 
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are now made neceſſary, as for many Reaſons 
reſpecting the divine Providence, ſo very 
probably for one reſpecting us, which is, to 
give us an Opportunity of exerciſing our Care, 
and Zeal, and Induſtry, for ſurely we ſhould 
not be wholly unaQtive about our Religion. 
Human Aſſiſtance is now therefore in no 
ſort” contrary to the Spirit of the Goſpel. — 
The Care and Guardianſhip of Religion is 
both the ' higheſt Duty and the higheſt 
Honour of the Civil Magiſtrate— and human 
Learning is a Hand-maid to divine; ſub- 
ordinate indeed always, but at the ſame Time 
greatly uſeful and advantageous. 
It is decried by Enthuſiaſts only who want 
it; and it is a Want fo ſenſibly felt, and 
from a Liking to which they apprehend ſuch 
fatal Conſequences from their Followers, that 
they guard againſt the Blow, by repreſenting 
it as deſtructive of, and diſhonourable to, 
true Chriſtianity. | 
We ſhould learn from hence alſo, to be- 
ware of another Device of theſe ſame En- 
thuſiaſts, who, in all the Inſolence of their 
Hearts, are ever inſiſting on their Meanneſs 
and Contemptibleneſs ; infinuating a Likeneſs 
herein between them and the Apoſtles, who 
in 
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in themſelves were mean and contemptible 
alſo. An affected Imitation of the Apoſtles 
in this Point, has produced many Enthuſiaſts 
among the weaker and lower People. The 
Leaders of the Anabaptiſts in Germany, who 
otcafioned ſo much Miſery and Bloodſhed, 
were moſtly ſuch ; and were (if there was 
any thing earneſt in them at all) infallibly 
perſuaded that they were Apoſtles, for no 
other Reaſon: but becauſe they were Tradeſ- 
men. Tradeſmen indeed they were, and the 
loweſt of them too; but however at their 
firſt ſetting out they might in this reſemble 
the Apoſtles, it was a Reſemblance they ſoon 
grew weary of. Their Progreſs and Deſigns 
were not very apoſtolick; for they rioted in 
Debauchery, and fought for Empire. aw - 

Among our modern Enthuſiaſts too is this 
profane Compariſon very frequent; for how 
often ſhall we hear them talk of the Meanneſs 
of the Inſtrument and of the Efficacy of 
Grace, which loves to work by, and be 
perfected through Weakneſs, Hypocrites ! 
Who knows not that the Grace of God is 
all- powerful, and can be effectual when he 
pleaſes, however weak are the Means he 
chuſes to operate by? And who knows not 
5 too, 
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too, that in the Infancy of the Goſpel, God 
actually did chuſe the weak Things of this 
World to confound the mighty : And Things 
that were not, to bring to nought Things 
that were. Who, I ſay, knows not this? 
But then it ſhould be remembered, that theſe 
weak Veſſels were particularly choſen and 
appointed for this Purpoſe. Theſe ignorant 
and illiterate Fiſhermen were ſelected from 
the reſt of the World; ſent with God's 
Meſſage, and (however naturally unqualified) 
provided immediately and extraordinarily by 
God's own Hand with every thing neceſſary 
to the Diſcharge of it. Here is a Compen- 
ſation for all Defeats and Infirmities; God 
commiſſions them, and therefore, as was to 
be expected, God ſupplies them — And 
whenever a divine Commiſſion can be pro- 
duced, I believe no ſerious Chriſtian will 
ever object to the Meanneſs of the Com- 
miſſioners: But till it be, we cannot help 
pronouncing all ſuch Compariſons as inſolent 
and unworthy, and a high Indignity to the 
Apoſtles and firſt Preachers of the Goſpel. 

I would not by this, be thought to diſ- 
approve of private Rebuke and Exhortation 
among Chriſtians of whatever Condition, be 

they 
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ever ſo mean and low. No; it is our 
Duty to ſtydy the Edification and Salvation 
of one another. But till all this may be 
done without any Alluſion or Reference to, 
or Compariſon with, the firſt Labourers in 
the Vineyard; which favours more of Pride 
and Oſtentation, than of that Humility and 
 Meekneſs which ſhould ever be the Attend- 
ants on religious Correction and Inſtruction. 

Thirdly. Another Thing obſervable in 
the Text' is, the Extent. of the Chriſtian 
Commiſſion. They went out, and preached 
| every where: It was not confined to the 
Jews, or to any particular Nation or People, 
but was univerſal; offered to and deſigned 
for the whole Race of apoſtate Adam: And 
in that Light indeed was it always prophefied 
of in the Old Teſtament. Its Gates were to 
be open continually, they were not to be 
ſhut Day nor Night, that the Forces of the 
Gentiles might come unto it — It was to ſet 
vp a Standard for the Nations, and all 
Nations were to flow unto it, It was to 
break down the Partition-wall between Jew 
and Gentile; to admit all the World into 
the Family of God: It was to rend the 


ſeparating 
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ſeparating Veil, and give free Entrance into 
the Holieſt of all. 

The Uſe we ſhould make of this Obſer. 
vation is, to adore the univerſal Love and 
Goodneſs of God to his whole Creation, 
manifeſted in theſe general Offers of Grace 
and Salvation. 

Another Uſe is, to take infinite Care leaſt 
by our Hardneſs and Impenitence theſe 
Offers be reſiſted, and the Reception of them 
prevented: And leaſt, being received, the 
invaluable Poſſeſſion ſhould be forfeited by 
Unprofitableneſs and Unfruitfulneſs. 


A third Uſe is — to ſtudy to imitate this 


univerſal Goodneſs of the Deity, in the Uni- 
verſality of our Good-will and Charity to 
Mankind. 

Another is — to overthrow the Opinions 
of thoſe gloomy Enthuſiaſts who muſt needs 
limit and confine the Merits of the great 
chriſtian Sacrifice; and by Predeſtination and 
ſecret Decree, cut out Multitudes from the 
Benefit of it. This Doctrine our natural 
Notions of Juſtice and Humanity confute ; 
the known Attributes of God, even fo far as 


diſcoverable by Reaſon, confute it too — And 
- theſe 
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theſe general Terms made uſe of in the Text 
confirm the Confutation : They went/ out 
and preached every where; every where, i. e. 
to all Nations, as St. Matthew expreſſes it ; 
and as St. Mark, in this Chapter, more par- 
ticularly and very exactly to every Creature. 
Go ye into all, the World, and preach the 
Goſpel to every Creature: Go ye into all the 
Nations throughout the World, and preach 
the Goſpel (not as they would have it to 
ſome of each of thoſe Nations) but to every 
Individual of them. And indeed why ſhould 
we ſuppoſe, any Diſtinction among Per ſons 
more than among Nations, God is no 
Reſpecter of either, all are alike the Work 
of his Hands, and conſequently alike the 
Objects of his Love. 

The Offers of Salvation are then plainly 
made to all Men; and to ſuppoſe theſe made 
in general, and yet ſome Particulars prevented 
to receive them by the ſame Power that makes 
them, is, when God is that Power, attended 


with ſuch Conſequences as are not to be 
repeated, 
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St. Mark xvi. 20. 


And they went forth; and preached 
every where, the Lord working with 

them, and confirming the Word 
with Signs following. 


Pe HESE Words are a ſummary Ac- 
count of the Manner of the Pro- 
Ya pagation of Chriſtianity by the 
Apoſtles and immediate Followers of our 
Lord; and in them there are many Things 


highly 
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highly worthy of Obſervation. What they 
date, and the Uſes of them, 1 propoſed i ina 
former Diſcourſe to lay before you. 

And the firſt Thing I then took Notice of 
was — That the Undertaking was in con- 
. ſequence of a ſpecial Commiſſion; given for 
* that Purpoſe. This I ſhewed was neceſſary, 

with regard both to God and Man; with 
regard to God,. to fave the firſt Preachers 
from Preſumption and Prophaneneſs; with 

regard to Man, to give them Authority. 

The Uſes of this Obſervation were — to 

evince the indiſpenſable Obligation of Obe- 
dience — the Neceſſity of an univerſal and 

unlimited Obedience — the Reaſonableneſs of 

Eaſe and Chearfulneſs under any Tribulation 

in our chriſtian Courſe — the Impiety of 
preſuming to act as Commiſſioners without 
receiving any Commiſſion — the Impiety alſo 
of pretending a divine Commiſſion, where 
there is none — and the Prophaneneſs of 
what is very near a-kin to this, the affecting 
to uſe the Phraſe and Language of ſuch as 
are divinely commiſſioned. 
2 ſecond Thing obſervable in the Text 

ready taken Notice of is, the Character of 


the Perſons to whom the Commiſſion was 
given, 


7 
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OP their Meanneſs and Contemptibleneſs, 
their Want of every Qualification, in a worldly 


View, requiſite to Succeſs; nay their being 


ficulty, and oven almoſt to forre e 
ment. 
The Uſes of this Obſervation were ſhewn 
to be — to fix us the more in the Belief of 
the Goſpel, which ſo remarkably made. its 
Way by the viſible Power and out-ftretched 
Arm of God; not only without all human 
Aſſiſtance, but in Spite of all human Op- 
ſition — and to teach us to adore the divine 
Wiſdom; in a Diſpenſation ſo admirably 
fitted to bring down the Haughtineſs of Man, 


in our own Sight; and to exalt the Lord 
alone in our Heaits and Souls. hg 
Here alſo was it ſhewed, that we ſhould 
beware of a very pernicious Confequence 


and Illiterateneſs of the Apoſtles; that becauſe 


human Power or human Learning, that 
therefore now neither of theſe can be rightly 
employed in the chriſtian Cauſe, n 
Vo. I. I Here 


poſſeſſed. of nothing but What in a natural 
Way tended ſignally to heighten the Dif- 


and to lay low his Loftinefs; to humble us 


drawn by Enthuſiaſts, from the Weaknefs 


Chriſtianity was at firft propagated without 
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Here alſo was obſerved another profang 
and hypocritical Practice of theſe fame En. 
thuſiaſts, who are ever comparing their own 
Meanneſs and Ignorance with that of the 
Apoſtles, and flatter themſelves with the 
Dignity of the apoſtolick Character, becauſe 
like the Apoſtles they are not book-learned, 
and are forced with them to work with their 
own Hands, for their Maintenance and 
vapport. 2 | 
A third obſervable was, the Extent of the 

- chriſtian Commiſſion. It was not limited or 
confined to this or that People ; Jew and 
Gentile were alike included; its glorious 
Defigns and gracious Offers extended to the 
whole apoſtate Race of Adam ; to all Nations 
and to every Individual of all Nations. 
The Uſes of this Obſervation. were — to 
adore the univerſal Love and Goodneſs of 
God, thus ſo ſignally maniteſted and diſplayed 
in the Goſpel of his Son — to take infinite 
Care, leaſt by our Hardneſs the Reception of 
theſe Offers be prevented ; or, being received, 
their Benefit be forfeited by Unfruitfulneſs — 
to ſtudy to imitate- the Univerſality of the 
divine Love by the Univerſality of our Good- 
will and * to Mankind — and to 
beware 
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beware of that deſperate and gloomy Doctrine 
of Enthuſiaſm, which, contrary to our natural 
Notions of Good and Evil; contrary to our 
natural Conception of the Deity and his At- 
tributes z- contrary to the whole Current of 
Scripture, as well as to the Text, limit and 
reſtrain- the Merits of the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the Sins of the World: Cutting 
out by Predeſtination and ſecret Decree Mul- 
titudes, indeed the far greater Part of Man- 
kind, from the Benefit of it. 

. - Having ſpoke to theſe largely before, I 
now proceed to other Things obſervable in 
the Paſſage of Scripture now before us. And 
a fourth is, the Zeal with which the 
Chriftian Commiſſion was executed, This 
is expreſſed in the Phraſe of going out and 
preaching every where. They conferred not 
with Fleſh and Blood ; they confulted not 
what Meaſures were agreeable to them, what 
would be moſt ſafe or moſt eaſy, but without 
Delay-and without Debate ſet forward on the 
Work: Intent only on the Succeſs of that, 
they inſtantly ſet their Hands to the Plough, 
and looked not back ; undiverted were they 
by any Call or Motive whatſoever. In Pur- 
ſuance of their Commiſſion, and their Qua- 
4 © lification, 
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| lification, by the Knowledge of the Language 
of all Nations, they travelled into all Nations; 

their Sound went out into all Lands, and 
their Words unto the Ends of the World. 


Nor Fatigue, nor Clime, nor Terror, nor 
Torment, could obſtru@ or retard their Pro. 
greſs : Death alone was the End, as it wa 
the Crown of their Labours. When St. Pay 
enimerates the many Perils and Hardſhips he 
underwent in the Cauſe of the Goſpel,” he 
does but give a Catalogue of the Evils which 


were the conſtant Lot of the firſt chriſtian 


Preachers; and by them we may judge how 
zealouſly their Hearts burned within them, 
when neither they, nor all the Torments 
Earth or Hell could deviſe, were able to 
make them throw up the Cauſe, or even ſo 
mach as in the leaſt to faulter or give way. 
Now the Uſe of this Obſervation is, to 
encourage and oblige all ſucceeding Preachers 
of the Goſpel to be faithful, zealous, and 


perſevering in the Diſcharge of the miniſterial 


Office: To be at all Times thoroughly 


engaged and attentive on their Duty; and 


when Tribulation or Perſecution ariſeth be- 
cauſe of the Word, to be ready to facrifice 


their deareſt Intereſts in its Cauſe. 
It 
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It is indeed a Duty incumbent upon all 
Chriſtians to be zealous, ſtrict, and laborious 
in the Diſcharge of all the Duties of their 
high Calling, of their chriſtian Profeſſion; 
and to ſtudy by all the Methods in their 
Power, (though perhaps painful and ex- 
penũve) to enlarge the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
by ſpreading and defending chriſtian Faith, 
and promoting chriſtian Knowledge and 
chriſtian Practice. 
But we muſt beware of running into an 
Extreme in this Matter. The Example of 
the firſt Diſciples in this Converſion of the 
World, is not binding upon all Chriftians ; 
and it is the Spirit of Enthuſiaſm only which 
imagines it. At the firſt. Appearance of 
Chriſtianity every Convert became a Preacher; 
this was then indeed neceſſary, becauſe the 
Harveſt' was great, and the Labourers were 
few; and every Convert had a Voucher for 
his Commiſſion, and a Proviſion for the 
Diſcharge of it, in the miraculous and ex- 
traordinary Effuſion of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” But the Caſe is otherwiſe now; the 
Company of Preachers is now ſufficient for 
the Work — and the extraordinary and im- 
mediate Preparation for it by the Deſcent of 
I 3 the 
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lification, by the Knowledge of the Language 
of all Nations, they travelled into all Nations, 
their Sound went out into all Lands, and 
their Words unto the Ends of the World: 
Nor Fatigue, nor Clime, nor Terror, nor 
Torment, could obſtruct or retard their Pro. 
greſs : Death alone was the End, as it was 
the Crown of their Labours. When St. Pay 
enümerates the many Perils and Hardſhips he 
underwent in the Cauſe of the Goſpel,” he 
does but give a Catalogue of the Evils which 
were the conſtant Lot of the firſt chriſtian 
Preachers; and by them we may judge how 
zealouſly their Hearts burned within them, 
when neither they, nor all the Torments 
Earth or Hell could deviſe, were able to 
make them throw up the Cauſe, or even {6 
mach as in the leaſt to faulter or give way. 
Now the Uſe of this Obſervation is, to 
encourage and oblige all ſucceeding Preachers 
of the Goſpel to be faithful, zealous, and 
perſevering in the Diſcharge of the miniſterial 
Office: To be at all Times thoroughly 
engaged and attentive on their Duty; and 
when Tribulation or Perſecution ariſeth be- 
cauſe of .the Word, to be ready to facrifice 


their deareſt Intereſts in its Cauſe. 
It 
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It is indeed a Duty incumbent upon all 
Chriſtians to be zealous, ſtrict, and laborious 
in the Diſcharge of all the Duties of their 
high Calling, of their chriſtian Profeſſion ; 
and to ſtudy by all the Methods in their 
Power, (though perhaps painful and ex- 
penfive) to enlarge the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
by ſpreading and Gefending chriſtian Faith, 
and promoting chriſtian Knowledge and 
chriſtian Practice. | 
But we muſt'beware of running into an 
Extreme in this Matter. 'The Example of 
the firſt Diſciples in this Converſion of the 
World, is not binding upon all Chriſtians; 
and it is the Spirit of Enthuſiaſm only which 
imagines it. At the firſt. Appearance of 
Chriſtianity every Convert became a Preacher; 
this was then indeed neceſſary, becauſe the 
Harveſt was great, and the Labourers were 
few; and every Convert had a Voucher for 
his Commiſſion, and a Proviſion for the 
Diſcharge of it, in the miraculous and ex- 
traordinary Effuſion of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” But the Caſe is otherwiſe now; the 
Company of Preachers is now ſufficient for 
the Work — and the extraordinary and im- 
mediate Preparation for it by the Deſcent of 
| I 3 the 
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the Holy Ghoſt, being alſo ceaſed, Men muſt 


Preacher; fo far would it be from furthering 


would be highly hurtful and pernicious; and, 


In a Word; ſuch muſt often ſpeak weakly 


and giving great Occaſion to his * to 
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be fitted and qualified for it by the natural 
Means of Learning and Study. As then at 
preſent it is unneceſſary, fo it is alſo improper, 
that every private Chriſtian ſhould at his 
Pleaſure take upon him the Office of 


and promoting the chriſtian Cauſe, that it 


if any thing could be finally ſo, deſtructive 
of it, For without Inſpiration, it mult, of 
Neceſſity happen, that the ignorant and 
illiterate muſt miſunderſtand and miſrepreſent 
it: Muſt vent many Things for - chriſtian 
Doctrines which are not fo, and overlook 
thoſe that are — and conſequently muſt maim 
and deface pure and genuine Chriſtianity, 


at leaſt, if not wickedly, for God; thereby 
diſhonouring his holy Name and his Word, 


blaſpheme, 
It is not every ſincere. and well-meaning 
Perſon that is qualified for Preaching — a 
notable Inſtance of this is to be met with in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, of a certain con- 
yerted Jew named _ ne was a Man 
of 


bf Letters, of Eloquence, and of great Know- 
ledge in the Scriptures; but being over- 
fervent in Spirit, he undertook too ſoon to 
ſpeak boldly in the Synagogue ; more know+ 
ing Chriſtians heard, and taking him, ex- 
pounded unto him the Way of God more 


Yet in a qualified Senſe, it is unqueſtionably 
every Man's Duty to preach the Goſpel, 7. e. 
it is bis Duty to promote it by all Means, by 
Correction and Encouragement ; and in private 
Life, even in the loweſt, by ſeaſonable Re- 
proof and Inſtruction; and above all, by 
what is moſt in his Power, and what is moſt 
incumbent on him, by a good and chriſtian 

Example. 

But ſtill this is not what is ſtrictly and 
properly preaching the Goſpel ; that is the 
Office of the. chriſtian Miniſtry, peculiarly 
prepared and appointed to the Work: For it 
the private Chriſtian has neither Commiſſion 
nor Qualification, and therefore cannot at- 


tempt it without both Preſumption and Pre- 


judlice. 
Fifthly. Another Thing obſervable in the 
Text is, the Succeſs of the Commiſſion — the 
I 4 Lord 
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Lord working with them, 7. e. aiding and 
aſſiſting them '— co-operating and crowning 
with Succeſs ; nouriſhing and cheriſhing the 
Seed ſown, till it grew up and increaſed unto 
a plenteous Harveſt. And this indeed the 
Lord did very ſignally, for the Sound of the 
Goſpel went out into all Lands, and its 
Words into the Ends of the World, and 
whole Nations became obedient to the Faith. 
Quick as Lightning it flew from one Part of 
Heaven to the other; enlightening and en- 
livening the whole known World, as it were 
at once. | 

An Uſe of this Succeſs of the Goſpel, 
by the Co operation of God, is to convince 
us of the Neceſſity of his Co-operation in all 
our Concerns; but more is e in our 
religious Concerns. 

Another Uſe is, to convince us the more 
of the Divinity of the chriſtian Religion, 
whoſe Succeſs is aſcribed to the Operation of 
the Almighty; for if the Lord worked with 
it, it muſt needs be of God. 
The Weakneſs and Meanneſs of the 
Founders of Chriſtianity made this Co- 
pon of _— Mid neceſſary ; 


and 
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and its. wonderful and ſurprizing Succe( 
would have proved ſuch Co-operation, hough 
it had not been related. 
But we muſt beware how we make Succeſs 
a Mark of Divinity; for that is claimed by 
oppoſite Cauſes. The Force of the Ar- 
gument in Favour of Chriſtianity lies prin- 
cipally in this, not that it prevailed and 
proſpered in general, but it prevailed and 
proſpered, notwithſtanding the Weakneſs of 
its Abettors and Supporters, and the com- 
bined and fierceſt Oppoſition of the whole 
World. This is peculiar to Chriſtianity, and 
is a convincing Proof of its Authority, .. 
This wonderful Succeſs of the Goſpel is, 
like almoſt every thing elſe, abuſed by En- 
thuſiaſts; every little Addition to their Sect 
being compared to the marvellous Increaſe of 
the Goſpel, and like that aſcribed to the im- 
mediate Influence and Operation of the Holy 
Ghoſt, to the Lord's working with them. 
But their Succeſs muſt be of another Kind 
than it has yet proved, and be attended with 
other Circumſtances than have yet appeared, 


before it can be leſs than profane to imagine 
« Reſemblance. 


But 
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But to the Argument of Succeſs — Succeſs 
ſimply and in itſelf conſidered, can, as I have 
ſaid, neyer be an Argument of Truth; for 
Errors, confeſſed and acknowledged by all 
the World, can boaſt of it. 

When any Cauſe offers itſelf to our Ex- 
amination, and ſues for Reception, it can 
offer itſelf upon no other Foot than that of 
its own intrinſick Reaſonableneſs and Ex- 
cellence. Its Succeſs is future; is dependent 
upon the Behaviour of the World, and con- 
ſequently dependent upon its Reaſonableneſs 
and Excellence, by which their Behaviour is 
ſuppoſed to be determined. And ſhould it 
have the good Fortune to be received,. to be 
generally received though it ſhould fail in its 
Claim of Reaſon and Excellence, this could 
prove only the Miſtake of the Examiners, 
and could give the Cauſe no Truth or Virtue 
which it had not before, nor conſequently 
engage any future Inquirers to embrace it; 
it muſt ſtill ſtand upon its own Bottom, be 
its Fate with Mankind what it will. 
Succeſs indeed may be fo circumſtanced, 
as to become an Argument of Truth, as in 
the Caſe of the Goſpel: But then it is a 


| miraculous Succeſs, deriving all its Force from 
the 
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the Miracle, which is as fairly alledged here 
as in-other Points. | 
But even miraculous as the Succeſs was, 
it was no Argument to the firſt chriſtian 
Converts, for this plain Reaſon, becauſe it 
was conſequent to their Converſion : It being 
not the Succeſs which wrought their Con- 
verſion, but their Converſion which made 
the Succeſs, 

When Gamaliel gave his Advice to the 
Jewiſh Sanhedrim, to wait the Succeſs of the 
Goſpel before they proceeded to Extremities, 
he ſpake the Dictates of Prejudice, of Fear, 
and Miſtruſt, From what he had ſeen and 
heard of Chriftianity, he began to be alarmed 
and to miſtruſt that there might be ſomet{1ing 
more in it than he imagined; and yet his 
Attachment to the Religion of his Forefathers 
would not ſuffer him to give eaſily into it. He 
was diſtracted between the Fear of Man on 
the one Hand, and the Fear of God on the 


other. 
But in Anſwer to him, and to tear up this 


Reaſoning by the Roots, let it be obſerved, 
that whatever Right either he or the Council 
50 to * for the Event of Things before 


they 


1 
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But to the Argument of Succeſs — gucceſt 
ſimply and in itſelf conſidered, can, as I have 
ſaid, neyer be an Argument of Truth; for 
Errors, confeſſed and acknowledged by all 
the World, can boaſt of it. 

When any Cauſe offers itſelf to our Ex- 
amination, and ſues for Reception, it can 
offer itſelf upon no other Foot than that of 
its own intrinfick Reaſonableneſs and Ex- 
cellence. Its Succeſs is future; is dependent 
upon the Behaviour of the World, and con- 
ſequently dependent upon its Reaſonableneſs 
and Excellence, by which their Behaviour is 
ſuppoſed to be determined. And ſhould it 
have the good Fortune to be received,. to be 
generally received though it ſhould fail in its 
Claim of Reaſon and Excellence, this could 
prove only the Miſtake of the Examiners, 
and could give the Cauſe no Truth or Virtue 
which it had' not before, nor conſequently 
engage any future Inquirers to embrace it; 
it muſt ſtill ſtand upon its own Bottom, be 
its Fate with Mankind what it will. 
Succeſs indeed may be ſo circumſtanced, 
as to become an Argument of Truth, as in 
the Caſe of the Goſpel: But then it is a 


| miraculous Succeſs, deriving all its Force from 
| the 
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the Miracle, which is as fairly alledged here 
as in-other Points. | 

But even miraculous as the Succeſs was, 
it was no Argument to the firſt chriſtian 
Converts, for this plain Reaſon, becauſe it 
was conſequent to their Converſion : It being 
not the Succeſs which wrought their Con- 
verſion, but their Converſion which made 
the Succeſs. 

When Gamaliel gave his Advice to the 
Jewiſh Sanhedrim, to wait the Succeſs of the 
Goſpel before they proceeded to Extremities, 
he ſpake the Dictates of Prejudice, of Fear, 

and Miſtruſt, From what he had ſeen and 
heard of Chriſtianity, he began to be alarmed 

and to miſtruſt that there might be ſometl ing 

more in it than he imagined; and yet his 

Attachment to the Religion of his Forefathers 

would not ſuffer him to give eaſily into it. He 
was diſtracted between the Fear of Man on 

the one Hand, and the Fear of God on the 


other. | 
But in Anſwer to him, and to tear up this 


Reaſoning by the Roots, let it be obſerved, 
that whatever Right either he or the ( ouncil 
had to "7 for the Event of Things before 
"1x" they 
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they determine, the ſame Right all Mankind 
have. 

If it be rational and juſtifiable for one Man 
to wait for Succeſs, it muſt be rational and 
juſtifiable for every other Man to wait for it 
alſo: And if fo, then it is plain, that what- 
ever the Cauſe be, there can be no Succeſs 
at all. | 
Laſtly. The laſt Thing obſervable in this 
Paſſage of Scripture is, the Sea/ with which 
the chriſtian Commiſſion is confirmed — con- 
firming the Word with Signs following. 
The preaching of the Goſpel was followed by 
Signs and Wonders, and divers Miracles and 
Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Thus did God 
very eminently and ſignally bear Witneſs to 

it—thus did he ſet to his Seal. 

Miracles, when properly, circumſtanced, 
are on all Hands allowed to be a Mark and 
Character of Divinity, It is indeed not to be 
imagined, ſo far as our Imagination reaches, 
in what other Way than this and prophetical 
Predictions, which are alſo miraculous, the 
divine Interpoſition could be manifeſted : 

And the Evidence ariſing from them is 
heightened * the Greatneſs, the Number, 
and 
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and the Variety of them. And in all theſe 
Points, the Miracles wrought in Atteſtation 
of - Chriſtianity ſtand - unrivalled. There is 
alſo another Circumſtance. entirely peculiar to 
the Chriſtian Miracles ; and that is, that the 
Workers of them communicated their Powers 
to Multitudes, and extended them to Gene- 
rations. 

The Uſe to be ok of this Obſervation 3 is, 
to be the mare fixed and ſettled in the Belief 
of the chriſtian Religion, which is eſtabliſhed 
by ſuch irrefragable and invincible Evidence 
of Miracles. 

Another Uſe of this Obſervation 3 is this — 
that it affords us a Rule, a Mark, and Cha- 
racer, whereby-to judge of all Pretenders to 
divine Revelation and divine Commiſſion. 
Since the chriſtian Religion itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding all its internal Marks and Characters 
of Divinity, was yet confirmed by Signs and 
Wonders; no other Inſtitution, no other 
Revelation can ſurely expect to be received, 
if deſtitute of them, No Matter how in- 
trinſically good they are, nor no Matter with 
what Confidence and Afſurance they are 
obtruded upon us, if they are unattended 
with 
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with Miracles; there is at once an End of 
them, and no ſenſible Man will ever think it 
worth his while to inquire more into them. 

Every thing however is not to be taken 
for granted, for which Miracles can be pro- 
e ; they muſt be accompanied with other 
Things to be ſatisfactory: But though the 
Evidence is not full wherever Miracles are, 
yet wherever they are not, it is deficient. 

No Man's Word is to be taken in his own 
Cauſe, for he may be weak enough to be 
impoſed upon himſelf, or be wicked enough 
to impoſe upon others. And therefore all 
Vifions and Revelations, unattended by Mi- 
racles, muſt paſs for nothing but the Imagi- 
nations of heated enthuſiaſtic Brains. 
All Vifions and Revelations muſt either be 

cf a private or a publick Intent; muſt either 

be defigned for the Uſe only of the Party to 
which they are made, or for the general Good 
of the World. If the former be the Caſe, 
no one 1s at all concerned about, nor has any 
Buſineſs to inquire into their Reality; but if 
it is pretended that Mankind have any Intereſt 
in them, then they muſt have outward and 
viſible Signs, or no thinking Man can give 
into them. 


The 
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he Viſbility of the Sign is as neceſſary as 
the Greatneſs. This the Nature of all Signs 
require ; and therefore indeed it is no Matter 
how great it be, if it be not ſuch as Men's 
Senſes can judge of it. 

By this are the Enthuſiaſts cut out from a 
common Subterfuge to which they have Re- 
courſe, when preſſed upon this Head of 

Miracles ; — and that is, that though they do 
not cure the lame and the blind, and other 
ſuch like Works, yet they can do what is 
greater, they can work the Converſion of a 
Sinner. Now in the firſt Place it is falſe that 
_ the Converſion of a Sinner is a more difficult 
Work than the miraculous Cure of Diſeaſes ; 
for every one knows that that may be effected, 
and in Fact has, it is to be hoped. very often 
has, been effected by natural Means, aided 
and aſſiſted by the Co-operation of God's 
Grace: But the Cure of Diſeaſes, in a mi- 
raculous Way, in a Way our bleſſed Saviour 
and his Apoſtles cured them, by a Word, or 
a Touch, Cc. has no Aſſiſtance from, or 
Connection with, any natural Means what- 
ſoever: So far otherwiſe, that it is a Triumph 
over all the Laws of Nature, and conſequently 
implies the Power of the Lord of Nature. 


But 
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But be that as it will; let their Converfions 
| be; raiſed to what Height of Miracle they 
pleaſe; let them if they judge it decent, ſet 
them above all the miraculous Cures even of 
our Lord himſelf, yet the Converſion. of a 
Sinner being wrought in the Heart of Man, 
it can be ſeen by him. only -who ſees the 
Heart. So long as there is ſuch a Thing as 
Hypocriſy in the World, Man can never be 
a Judge of it; however therefore Converſion 

may be a Miracle, yet it can never be a Sign: 
And conſequently can never be admitted in 
Evidence — it is indeed utterly i queer rout to 
the Buſineſs of Conviction. 

Thus neceſſary are viſible and external 
Miracles, to the Proof of an extraordinary 
Commiſſion and Authority. Theſe are, as 
St. Paul ſtiles them, the Signs of an Apoſtle; 
and therefore without them, no Imitation of 
their Lives and Manners, no Affectation of 
their Phraſe and Language, nor any other 
Pretence will juſtify the nn of their 
Character. 

Religion is the great and common Concern 
of all Men; far be it therefore from us, in 
any Degree to diſcourage Application to it. 
No; it is all that is truly worthy of it. But 

then 
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then we ſhould remember, that it is a manly 
and a rational Service, and therefore to be 
conducted in a rational Way; In a Way 
ſuitable to the Situation Providence has at 
preſent placed us in — It is the Words of 
Truth and Soberneſs, and therefore cannot 
dictate Pride and Vanity ; ; nor can be carried 
on in a diſorderly, riotous, and tumultuous 
Manner — Of ſuch Behaviour that can never 
be the Parent, which is itſelf the Child, not 
of the Author of Confuſion, but of Peace. 
Thus have I gone through the ſeveral 
Particulars of the Text — The chriſtian Com- 
miſſion — The Character of the Perſons to 
whom it was given — The Extent of it — 
The Zeal with which it was executed — The 
Succeſs with which. it was attended — The 
Seal with which it was confirmed — And it 
is highly remarkable, how averſe every Article 
is to the Spirit of Enthuſiaſm. And indeed 
were the Scriptures duly Ttudied and under- 
ſtood, and Attention given to the Senſe and 
Spirit of them, as well as to the Letter, it 
would be i poſſible for any honeſt Perſons 
to perſevere in Practices ſo contrary to them 
In Practices ſo ſubverſive of all Order and 
Regularity — In Practices fo prejudicial to the 
Vor. I. K chriſtian 


- 
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chriſtian Church, and ſo diſhonourable to 
the chriſtian Name — In Practices which fil! 
the Minds of the weak and ignorant with 
Dobbts and Perplexities, ending always in 
one or other of the equally dreadful Extremes, 
Preſumption or Deſpair. - 

Be not deceived : "Theſe enthuſiaſtick Pre- 
tences are not new and modern ; they are 
like all the other preſent Objections to, and 
Corruptions of, Chriſtianity ; Revivals only 
of antient Hereſies and antient Corruptions: 
Theſe Pretenders are therefore of tried, of 
proved Faultineſs ; they have been long fince 
and often weighed in. the Balance of the 
Sanctuary, and always found wanting; always 
found to be in the Herd, Weakneſs and 
Ignorance; and in the Leaders, Ambition, 
Avarice, and Senſuality; Ambition, Avarice, 
and Senſuality, always moſt ſucceſsfully carried 
on under the ſpecious Covering of Religion; 
Ambition, Ayarice, and Senſuality, of which 
the preſent enthuſiaſtick Champions, like their 
Forerunners in Enthuſiaſm, have given ſome 
pretty ſtrong Symptoms, if not demonſtrative 
Proofs. 

Iniquity gilded over with Religion — Tre- 
mendous Wickedneſs! — But however, think 
| 1 
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it not too great to be credible, for the Scrip- 
tures warn us againſt it, by telling us, that 
Satan himſelf can be transformed into an 
Angel of Light; the better to carry on the 
Intereſts of Hell, in the Garb of Heaven. 
Truſt not then to Appearances, no not to 
heavenly Appearances ; — Have not Men's 
Perſons in Admiration — Thoſe eſpecially 
who ſpeak of themſelves great ſwelling Words 
of Vanity. - Be fully fatisfied of theſe two 
Truths, and you will not eafily fall from 
your Stedfaſtneſs — That Men of moderate 
Claims and Pretences, are likelieſt to be Men 
of Truth and Sincerity — And that the written 
Word of God is the ſole Rule of your Faith 
and Practice, | 
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Only ler your Converſation be as it 
:becometh the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


FAHOEVER has but looked into 
| the New Teſtament, - muſt be 
abundantly convinced, that the 
| chriſtian Religion is the moſt 
noble and excellent Inſtitution that ever ap- 
peared in the World. In it are contained all 
the Duties of Morality ; all the wiſe and good 
3 2 Precepts 
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Precepts of Philoſophy, and all theſe exalted 
and improved to the higheſt Degree of 
Perfection. 

If we would . know how far Chriſtianity 
ſurpaſſes all the Syſtems of Morality, all the 
Inſtitutions that were before it, we need but 
turn to thoſe three Chapters in the Beginning 
of St. Mutthew's Goſpel, known by the 
Name of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, 
There we. ſhall find the antient Morality 
corrected and improved : There with Admi. 
ration may we perceive, how infinitely the 
greateſt Improvements in natural Knowledge, 
fall ſhort of Revelation. 

To the Jews, we are told, ſome Things 
were permitted for the Hardneſs of their 
Hearts; and therefore the moſaic Law did 
not make all Things perfect — But not fo 
Chriſtianity. The Time of Reformation is 
now come; the Time, when Religion is in 
all Points to be carried to its utmoſt Perfection. 

Chriſtianity therefore preſents itſelf an 
Inſtitution of conſummate Goodneſs : Holy 
as its great Author is holy; perfect, as he is 
perfect. The Deſcription St. Paul gives us 
of it is / this — The Grace of God which 
2 * bringeth Salvation, hath ia; unto all 
« Men; 
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« Men ; teaching us, that denying Ungod- 
« Jineſs and worldly Luſts, we ſhould live 

« ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 

« preſent World.” And the Prophet Daniel 

ſpeaking of the Goſpel ſtyles it — The 

bringing in of everlaſting Righteouſneſs. In 

a Word; whatſoever Things are true, what- 

ſoever Things are honeſt, whatſoever Things 

are juſt, whatſoever Thirgs are pure, what- 
ſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things 

are- of good Report; if there be any thing 

virtuous, any thing praiſe-worthy; theſe and 

all theſe are the Contents of Chriſtianity. 

But the Excellency of the Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity is too manifeft, too glaring to be 
diſputed. Its Enemies confeſs it; and this 
is at Bottom the Cauſe that they are its 
Enemies. 

Let us then turn to the Obligations which 
this acknowledged Excellence brings us 
under; to the Influence it ſhould have on 
us. Let us conſider how we are bound to 
fill the great Title of Chriſtians; to have our 
Converſiation ſuch as becometh the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, | 

A Converſation becoming the Goſpel of 
n implies theſe two Things: 

K 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt. An Obedience © conformable to Ch rl. 
ſtian Precepts. 

And Secondly. An Obedience flowing 
from Chriſtian Principles. 

Firſt. A Chriſtian Converſation implies 
an Obedience conformable to Chriſtian Pre. 
cepts, Chriſtians are a Body of Men, formed 
into a Society under one common Head, 
Jeſus Chriſt; and Chriſtianity is the Body of 
Laws by which that Society is modelled and 
governed. Chriſtian Converſation muſt there 
fore of Neceſſity imply chriſtian Obedience ; 
and this is the proper and original Idea of the 
Word rendered Converſation, It ſignifies in 
its primary Senſe, the Right of Citizenſhip; 
and in a ſecondary one, Converſation; or a 
certain Method of Living; that is, that 
Method of Living which is ſuitable to the 
Laws and Conſtitutions of the City or Society 
of which we are Members, To have our 
Converſation then as becometh the Goſpel 
of Chriſt, is, in other Words, to have our 
Courſe and Manner of Life conformable to 
the Laws and Injunctions of Chriſtianity. 

Now to this we are obliged by many and 
im portant Reaſons. 


Firſt, | 
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- Firſt. We are obliged to it as we would 
behave like reaſonable Creatures. To enter 
into, to continue in, and to expreſs an 
Affection for any Society, and yet at the ſame 
Time, not to be influenced by the Principles 
on which it is founded, nor by the Rules by 
which it is ordered, is an high Inſtance of 
Folly and Abſurdity. It is a Condu& which 
no Society, were its Power equal to its In- 
clination, would endure; and which no Pre- 
tence can vindicate. It cannot avoid the 
Charge either of moſt 77/incere, or moſt 
irrational : The former is Artifice, is Fraud 
and Iniquity ; the latter is Folly and Ab- 
ſurdity. And this is what we are at preſent 
to conſider, the Queſtion being about the 
Behaviour of thoſe, who really and fincerely 
acknowledge the Authority of the Goſpel. 
There is nothing more unworthy of a 


rational Creature, than to act inconſiſtently ; 


with his Profeſſion. Things may be affirmed 
or denied by Actions as well as Words; and 
therefore to make Profeſſion: of one Thing, 
and to do another, is to affirm and deny the 
ſame Thing at the ſame Time: And he who 
in the general Courſe of his Life, behaves 
alter this Manner, may be properly ſaid to 
; 2 live 
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live a Lie. And thus St. Paul reaſons — 
They who provide not for their own, deny 
the Faith — They profeſs to know God, "3h 
in Works they deny him. 

But again; To lay down certain Prinei ples 
of Action, and then knowingly and wilfally 
to act in direct Oppoſition to thoſe Principles, 
is ſuch an Abſurdity, that did not every Day's 
Experience teach us the contrary, we would 
never believe a reaſonable Creature could be 
guilty of. Nay, notwithſtanding this Ex- 
perience, we can ſcarcely yet perſuade our- 
ſelves . of it: For when the Actions are 
obſerved to contradict his profeſſed Principles, 
we are apt immediately to conclude, that 
thoſe are not in Reality his Principles; and 
that what he pretends to be his Profeſſion, is 
ſo in Pretence only. That his Practices 
ſhould be ſo oppoſite to his true and real 
Principles, is the /a/? Suppoſition; and well 
may it be, for it is abſolutely without all 
Apology or Excuſe; for to act ſuitably to 
our Sentiments is entirely in our own Power, 
it is alſo the moſt agreeable and natural Way 
of acting; nay, to contradict them, is to 
commit Force and Violence upon ourſelves, 
| For 
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For a Creature capable of Reflection is 
fenfible of the Relation of Things ; from 
which, he ſees, there reſults a certain Manner 
of Conduct and Behaviour, which is proper 
and fitting, and obligatory to him. The 
Senſe of Things it is not in his Power to 
alter; and his acting in Contradiction to it, is 
an unnatural, and conſequently a painful 
0 

When therefore we do not act agreeably to 
our real Profeſſions, 7. e. to the Senſe of our 
Minds, we a& in ſuch a Manner, as will 
in all our Intervals of Reflection, affect us 
with the ſevereſt Affliction, the kecneſt 
Remorſe. 

The acting contrary to our Judgment and 
Profeſſion, is in all Caſes a Diſlionour to 
our Underſtandings, and an Affliction to our 
Minds; but both riſe in Proportion to thc 
Value of the Things, in relation to which, we 
| behave ſo-prepoſteroully ; - and therefore where 
the Value is infinite, they may be ſaid to «be 
infinite too. | 

A Perſon therefore making Proſeſſion of 
Chritianiry, and yet having a Converſation 
unbecoming it, has all the Infamy and Self- 
— that human Imagination can ſup- 

pole x 
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poſe ; for what can raiſe them higher, than 
an Acknowledgment that Happineſs and 
Miſery, even eternal, depend upon our con- 
forming to it. | 
Nothing ſurely can be more unbecoming 
than Iniquity in a Chriſtian. Perſons of other 
Religions may have ſomething to offer; 
Their Inſtitutions are not equally excellent; 
their Examples not equally briglit; their 
Sanctions not equally ſtriking. In a Word; 
all other Religions want ſomething to make 
the Comers thereunto perfect; but nothing 
of this Kind has any Place in Chriſtianity. 
The Inſtitution is ſublime and heavenly ; the 
Example without Spot and Blemiſh — The 
Sanctions incapable of being heightened. In 
Chriſtianity, in a Word, is to be met with, 
every thing which can be wiſhed or wanted 
in Religion — every thing perfect, even as 
our Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 
What Manner of Men then ſhould Chriſtians 
be, in all holy Converſation and Godlineſs ? 
What Communion hath Light with Dark- 
neſs, what Concord hath Chriſt with Belial; 
what Fellowſhip, ſays the Apoſtle, hath 
Righteouſneſs with Unrighteouſneſs ? Nothing 
ſurely can be ſuppoſed more oppoſite : And 
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yet Purity of Profeſſion, joined to Iniquity of 
Practice, ſeems an Attempt to reconcile 
them. | ix 

More ingenuous certainly is it to throw 
off the Maſk, and to become Infidels in 
Faith as well as in Practice; for he that in 
Works, ſays St. Paul, denies the Faith, is 
worſe than an Infidel, z. e. is the worſe Infidel 
of the two. 

In the Holy Scriptures we are often preſſed 
to a good Life, for this Reaſon, that ſuch is 
the Life which becomes the Profeſſion of the 
Goſpel — I beſeech you, therefore, walk 
worthy of the Vocation wherewith you are 
called — walk worthy of God, who has 
called us unto his Kingdom and Glory — 
Let not Uncleanneſs or Covetouſneſs b& once 
named among you, as becometh Saints — As 
he that hath called you is holy, fo be ye holy 
in all Manner of Converſation — Let every 
one that nameth the Name of Chriſt, depart 
from Iniquity. 

But ſecondly. We are obliged to a Chri- 
ſtian Converſation, as we regard the Intereſt 
and Honour of Chriſtianity. It is true indeed 
there cannot poſſibly be any thing more un- 
reaſonable, than to make the bad Lives of 
| Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians an Objection to Chriſtianity itſelf, 
for if the Argument proves any thing, it will 
prove too much : Tt will hold equally againſt 
Natural Religion, right.Reaſon, nay common 
Senſe; and for the ſame Reaſon: that it is 
concluded, there is no Truth or Excellence 
in Chriſtianity, becauſe Chriſtians live ini- 
quitouſly ; it ſhould be concluded alſo, that 
there are no ſuch Things as Natural Religion, 
right Reaſon, or common Senſe z; becauſe the 
Conduct of Mankind is in the main immoral, 
irrational, and ſtupid. 

The true Way of judging of any Loftitution 
is, to examine into its: Nature, its Principles, 
its Laws, its Compoſition ; if theſe be right, 
if it be intrinſically excellent, it is clear of all 
Objections, let it be regarded how it will by 
Mankind. Their Behaviour is ſubſequent, is 
external, is foreign, and therefore can in no 
ſort affect it: Can neither add to it, nor take 
from it. All that their froward and diſ- 
obedient Conduct can prove, is their ou 
Perver ſeneſs. 

But notwithſtanding this be ſo, yet the 
Intereſt and Honour of Chriſtianity are ſtill 
affected by the Behaviour of its Votaries — 
For ail Men have neither Faith, not 

188 
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Reaſon. — All Men have not Faith. The 
whole World is not acquainted with Chri- 
ſtianity, with its internal Principles and Con- 
ſtitution; and they who are not, can make a 
Judgment of it, by no other Way than by 
the Lives of its Profeſſors; and that, will 
they ſay, is a ſufficient Method; a Tree 
being known by its Fruits. 

And when theſe Fruits are unpromiſing, 
they will hinder Mankind to taſte for them- 
ſelves; will prevent any Application to the 
Thing itfelf ; and make them fit down con- 
tented in this ſettled Opinion, either that 
_ Chriſtianity is not excellent in itſelf, as not 
requiring Goodneſs, or without Life and 
Authority, as not producing it. | 

Neither have all Men Reaſon : The Bulk of 
Mankind are not capable of examining Things 
to the Bottom ; and therefore are apt to be 
carried away by plauſible Appearances. And 
certainly ſuch a plauſible Appearance, though 
not a ſolid Argument, is the Wickedneſs of 
Chriſtians; for they, whoſe perſonal Ac- 
quaintance with Chriſtianity i is but ſlight, will 
de from hence apt to imagine that it is not 
believed heartily and thoroughly by thoſe 
who have ſtudied it, and make the loudeſt 


Profeſſions 
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Profeſſions of it; and from thence conclude 
that there is nothing in it at all; that the 
whole is mere Fiction and Policy: And this 
Inference they will be the readier to draw in 
Proportion to the greater Innocency and 
Goodneſs of their own Hearts; for they will 
imagine it Ingratitude not to be ſuppoſed, for 
Perſons to receive ſuch Favours from God, as 
Chriſtians ſay they have, and at the fame 
Time to fly in his Face: — And Stupidity 
not to be poſſible, for Men in earneſt to 
believe a Heaven and a Hell, and yet de- 
liberately forfeit the one, and run headlong 
into the other. 
The bad Lives of Chriſtians are then in 
Fact a Prejudice to the Honour and Intereſt 
of Chriſtianity: They retard its Progreſs 
abroad, and leſſen its Influence at Home. It is 
therefore the Duty of all Chriſtians to order 
their Lives ſo, as to give as little Occaſion of 
Reproach and Miſconſtruction as poſſibiy 
may be. e 
In Anſwer to this, it is not ſufficient to 
retort the Abſurdity of the Objection; for 
Mankind we know are very commonly ab- 
ſurd, and chtiſtian Zeal, if we are thoroughly 
wWarmed 
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warmed with it, will prompt us to prevent 
and diſappoint even Abſurdity itſelf, 

We know well in what ſevere Terms we 
are cautioned againſt giving Offence. Now 
Offence in the Nature of it is properly Miſ- 
conception and Miſconſtruction : It ariſes 
from Weakneſs of Underſtanding, and is a 
Diſguſt taken at, or an ill Uſe made of, 


what is in Nature innocent, but in Appearance 


evil. 


Now from hence it follows, that the tes 


reaſonableneſs of an Objection is no Cauſe 


why we ſhould not take care to prevent it. 
It is our Duty to do ſo in Things innocent and 
indifferent ; and therefore much more ſurely. 
in Matters wicked and criminal, in Things 


concerning which it would have been aur 
Duty to have acted otherwiſe, though no 


Offence had accompanied them. The Of- 
fence- therefore given by the unbecoming, 


the unworthy Converſation of Chriſtians, 


(as that is upon other Accounts unſufferable) 
has the higheſt Degree of Guilt that Offence 


is capable of. 


In the Holy Scriptures we often find this 


Argument of the Honour and Intereſt of 
Chriſtianity inſiſted on. — Let your Light ſo 
Vol. I. L _ ſhine 
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ſhine before Men, that they may fee your 

good Works, and glorify your Father which 

is in Heaven — Have your Converſation 

honeſt among the Gentiles — and adorn the 

Doctrine of God our Saviour in all Things 

that the Name of God and his Doctrine be 

not blafphemed. — Thou that makeſt thy 

Boaſt of the Law, through breaking the 

Law, diſhonoureft thou God? For the Name 
of God is blaſphemed among the Gentile 
through you, 55 5 

Thirdly. We are obliged to have our 
Converfation fuch as becometh the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, as we regard ourſelves, as we are 
tender of our own Intereſt. The chriſtian 
Religion has done ſo much for us: It is 6 
great 's Salvation, that it is impoſſible to 
imagine that we ſhall eſcape the moſt tre- 

x mendous Puniſhment, if we negle it. 
m has given us the cleareſt and moſt 
ample Knowledge of our Duty in all its 
Branches; has diſperſed all the Clouds of 
Darkneſs and Ignorance, whieh ſurrounded 
us; and ſhines upon us with full Day-light. 

Now the Obligations which Knowledge 
lays upon us, are confeſſed by all; That he 

o knows his Maſter's Will, and does it 

| not, 
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got, ſhould be beaten with many Stripes, is 
the Voice both of God and Man: For Sins 
againſt Knowledge ate Acts of Inſolence and 
Preſumption. | | 
But Chriſtianity is not content with barely 
ſhewing us our Duty: It goes on to excite 
and avtitriate to Performance; it goes on to 
warm our Affections; and to make ſure of 
our Happineſs, by engaging our Paſſions on 
its Side. It diſplays the Love of God in a 
new and marvellous Light ; preſents to us 
the whole Deity unfolding itſelf for our 
Salkes; Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, co- 
operating in the great Work of our Re- 
demption, and that by a Method of Love as 
much above the utmoſt Stretch of our Ca- 

pacities, as the divine Eſſence is. | 
Love, it is ſaid, produceth Love; well 
therefore ſurely ſhould we love that God, 
who has, in ſuch an ineffable Manner, firſt 
loved us. And what muſt Ingratitude be ? 
Is it poſſible to' Man? Is he, with all his 
Corruptions about him, depraved enough to 
admit it? It is not to be denied, Every 
Day's Experience ſhews it. 

Unhappy Man! That Goodneſs will nat 
move: For what is Abuſe of Goodneſs to 
L 2 expect. 
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expect. This is Sin, of all others the 


moſt exceeding ſinful ; the moſt heightened 


and exaggerated that can be. And ſuch are 
the Sins of Chriſtians: And can we then 
wonder that everlaſting Miſery is their Puniſh. 
ment: As is their Guilt, ſo is their Puniſh. 
ment; both of them incapable of Addition, 

Can there then be any Arguments wanting 
to ſhew the Neceſſity of a chriſtian Conver. 
fation ? If Heaven and Hell are not ſufficient, 
whither ſhall we go for them — All Nature 
ſaith; they are not in me. 

Arguments drawn from Intereſt are gene- 
rally found the moſt forcible and prevailing: 
Forcible enough to bear down all before 
them, to make us trample even upon the 
deareſt and moſt inviolable Rights. Follow it 
here, jt is no where elſe ſo much concerned, 

The Doctrine of a future State, and of 
Rewards and Puniſhments in that State, 
ſuitable to the Manner of our Life here, was 
a Doctrine by no means well ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed in the Heathen World ; and their 
Uncertainty in this capital Article was, no 
Doubt of it, ſome Mitigation of their Faults, 
But Chriſtians are clear in this Matter : Life 
and Immortality are fully brought to Life by 

the 
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the Goſpel ; and the Tranſgreſſors of its Laws 

run with open Eyes upon Deſtruction — And 

what Aggravation, what Deſperateneſs is 
this ? 

| Thus are we bound to a chriſtian Conver- 

fation by every Tie, every Obligation i Imagi- 

nable : 

By a Regard to our own Dignity as rational 

Creatures. 

By a Regard to the Reputation and Proſ- 

perity of our Religion, 

By the ſuperior Knowledge we enjoy. 

By the ſuperior Favours we are bleſſed 

with. 

By the greater Evils we are threatened | 

with, 

By Honour and Diſhonour ; by evil Report 

and good Report; by our Love and by our 

Fear, 

Remember theſe Things, and you will 

be always ready and able too, to ſay with our 

Fore-runners in the Faith — I am a Chriſtian, 

and can do no Evil. 

But ſecondly. A Converſation becoming 

the Goſpel of Chriſt implies, beſides an 

—_— conformable to chriſtian Precepts, 

5: an 
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an. Qbedience flowing from chriſtian Prin, 
ciples. 

Chriſtian Principles ate the Life and Soul 
of chriſtian Obedience — They are what 
diſtinguiſh it from the Obedience of. Men of 
other Religions — And what alone. can be 
ſuppoſed to render it a in the Sight 
of God. 

Firſt, They are the Life and Soul of 
Chriſtian Obedience. Without theſe it is 
cold and languid; even as the Body without 
the Spirit is dead; uninſpired with what 
ſhould raiſe and inflame it. Chriſtianity ſup- 
plies us with new Motives to Action; with 
Motives as much ſuperior to thoſe we were 
before poſſeſſed of, as Grace is ſuperior to 
Nature, as Redemption is more valuable than 
Creation. The Diſplay too of the Doctrine 
of three Perſons in the Deity opens to us a new 
Field, and affords us a freſh Fund of Motives 
for Obedience, for Praiſe, for Worſhip, and 
Adoration. 

The Principles of Nature and Reaſon are 
certainly ſufficient to produce in a reaſonable 
Creature a Senſe of Duty and Obedience to 
its . but ſurely no Man will * 

| em 
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them with the Principles of Revelation: Re- 
velation conveys new Spirit and Energy to the 
Principles of Nature, arid carries them fo 
Heights, to which, by their own native 
Force, they could never arrive, The Idea 
of Creator commands, no Doubt of it, out 
utmoſt Love and Duty; and yet I imagine 
there is no one who does not find himſelf 
differently affected with that of Redeemer, 
His Heart, I preſume, will burn with a Heat 
unfelt before; his Love and Devetion fiſt to 
unwonted Heights ; his whole Soul will be 
overborne, by this Addition of infinite to 
infinite. | 
l Again; Chriſtian Prineiples are what alone 
diſtinguiſh the Obedience of Chriſtians from 
the Obedience of Perfons of other Religions, 
The Morality of Chriftiahs (though i in ſome 
Inſtances more enlightened) is in the main 
the ſame with the Law of Nature. How 
then in Cafes where theſe Laws do agree, 
ſhall the Chriſtian and the mere Moraliſt be 
diſtinguiſhed? How too ſhall he be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Jews, Mahometans, or Pa- 
gens? For their Laws of Virtue are in ſeveral 
Articles the fame with ours. It is the 
Principle alone which can diſtinguiſh them. 
L 4 The 
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The Actions are often materially the ſame, 
- *tis the Sentiment of the Heart from which 
they flow, that confers the different Character, 
And this is the Caſe in all Duties which are 
common to ſeveral Religions. They are the 
Motives upon which they are performed, 
that gives them their different Denomination; 
and an Obedience to the Laws of Chriſt 
- unleſs upon the Principles of Chriſt, is not a 
cbrifian Obedience, 
Principles are indeed Matters of | ach 
cnn in Religion, that when they are 
different, the Religions are truly different, 
though all the Laws and Ordinances ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to be the ſame: And when the 
Principles are the ſame, the Religions are 
properly ſo too, though all their Laws and 
Ordinances ſhould be ſuppoſed to be different. 
Luaſtly; Chriſtian Principles are the only 
Principles which can be ſuppoſed to render 
our Obedience * in the Sight of 
God. 

Chriſtianity has introduced a new Way of 
thinking in Religion, and has put Things 
upon a different Footing from what they were 
before. It has made ſeveral new Diſcoveries, 
9 new Articles, formed a new 

N | Scheme, 
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gcheme, and thereby created a new Set of 
Relations. | 

"Now it is evident, that if this is the Caſe, 
no Obedience can be acceptable in the Sight 
of God, but that which is formed upon this 
Plan: And that for this plain Reaſon, becauſe 
no other Obedience is conformable to his 
Mill. 

God is the ſole Author of al Religion, 
and therefore his good Pleaſure muſt be the 
ſole Rule of it — If therefore he thinks proper 
to alter his Manner of dealing with Mankind, 
and to introduce new Diſpenſations, thoſe 
Diſpenſations from thenceforth muſt become 
our Law, and we can have no Title to Ac- 
ceptance, but in and through them. 

No Matter therefore what the Principles 
of Morality are ſuppoſed ; no Matter that the 
Law of Nature was once the Law of God; nay, 
if you will, what it never was; the only Law of 
God: Vet the Principles of Morality are not 
the only proper Principles now; neither is the 
Law of Nature, as ſuch, the only Law now 
in Being; the Law in Force is Chriſtianity; 
that is the Covenant at preſent ſubſiſting 
between God and Man ; and therefore unleſs 
we act conformably to bis Law, and upon 
j the 
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the Terms of this Covenant, we reject the 
preſent Counſel of God, and are Rebels td 
his Authority : If we do not comply with the 
Religion in being, to uſe the favourite Lan. 
guage of the Moraliſts themſelves, we do not 
act agreeable to the preſent Fitneſs of Thing, 
to the Relations now ſubſiſting, and therefore 
muſt certainly be criminal in the Sight of 
To eonclude. The Apoſtle, in the Cloſe 
of the Verſe wherein he exhorts to a chriſtian 
Converſation, adds alſo this other Exhortation 
— To ftrive for the Faith of the Goſpel : 
As ſuppofing evidently chriſtian Faith to be 
the proper Baſis of chriſtian Obedience. 
Upon any other Ground Chriſtianity has 
nothing to do with it: It is not Obedience at 
all; for however we may do what the Goſpel 
enjoins, yet we do not obey the Goſpel ; for 
in ſuch Caſe we do indeed what Chriſt com- 
mands, but not becauſe he commands — And 
ſuch can furcly never be the Converfation 
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SERMON VII. 


_ fitive and negative Goodneſs. 


 Tsaran i. 16, 17. 
Ceaſe to do Evil, learn to do well. 


1s Chapter is an earneſt and 
SIS affectionate Exhortation to the 

People of the Jews, to repent and 
Vn turn to God, and to bring forth 
5 Fruits meet for Repentance. That People, 
though under the immediate Guidance of 
Heaven, (ſuch is the Corruption and Per- 


983 and vitiated their Religion; they 
had 
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had ſunk it from ſpiritual, "vital, and ſub- 
ſtantial; into low, trifling, and formal: They 
reſted in the Shell and Outſide of it; regard. 
leſs of that Purity of Heart and Sanctity of 
Life, which conſtitute its Eſſence. Cere. 
monial Obſervances, numerous and burden. 
ſome as they were, yet as they ſubdued not 
the Heart, they found the moſt eaſy to be 
complied with ; and therefore it was their 
common Practice to preſs the Obligation of 
the ritual Part of the Law; and by falſe 
Gloſſes to invalidate and explain away the 
moral Part of it. The Jewiſh Religion 
appears to us,' who are accuſtomed to the 
ealy Yoke of the Goſpel, to be in itſelf 
abundantly clogged and embarraſſed with 
ritual Obſervances; and yet light was that 
Burthen, and eaſy to be borne, if compared 
with that ſtupendous Heap of Traditions of 
their Fathers, which they impoſed upon 
thernſelves. This they did by way of Com- 
mutation, in Hopes to atone for the Want of 
Virtue, by Ceremony. And indeed fince they 
could perſuade themſelves that this would do, 
it is no Wonder that they heightened it 
beyond all Meaſure; for there is nothing 


which Mankind will not rather comply with, 
as 
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than part with their Luſts. This is the 
Difficulty, the grand Objection to all Religion. 
Indulge but theſe, and every thing elſe will 


thought dear. 

But as Religion is not modelled after our 
Inclinations, but our Inclinations ſhould be 
conformable to it, and conſequently Vice and 
Wickedneſs plucked up by the Roots, we 
find the Law and the Prophets inculcating 
the great Duties of Morality, in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt forcible Manner. It was indeed 
the peculiar Office of the Prophets to reſcue 
the Law from corrupt Interpretations, to clear 
up its Difficulties, to open its ſpiritual Senſe - ' 
and Meaning, and to enforce that Senſe of 
it, upon the Conſciences of the People. For 

à pregnant Proof of this, we need go no 
farther than the Scripture now before us, in 
which the Prophet labours this Point with 
great Earneſtneſs; proving and illuſtrating it 
by every thing which is forcible in Argument, 
and beautiful in Compoſition — © Hear the 
* Word of the Lord, ye Rulers of Sodom; 
« give Ear unto the Law of our God, ye 
t People of Gomorrah. To what Purpoſe is 
the Multitude of your Sacrifices unto me? 
&« ſaith 


go eaſily down: This inn is never 
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« ſaith the Lord: I am full of the Burnt. 
« offerings of Rams, and the Fat of fed 
« Beaſts; and I delight not in the Blood of 
* Bullocks, or of Lambs, or of He-yoats, 
« When ye come to appear before me, who 
* hath required this at your Hand to tread 
% my Courts? Bring no more vain Oblations , 
« Incenſe is an Abomination unto me, the 
% new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of 
* Aſſemblies, I cannot away with it, it is 
Iniquity. Even your folemn Meetings, 
« your new Moons, and your appointed 
« Feaſts my Soul hateth ; they are a Trouble 
« when ye ſtretch forth your Hands, I will 
hide mine Eyes from you; yea, when ye 
„ make many Prayers, I will not hear. 
* Your Hands are fall of Blood; waſh ye, 
make you clean, put away the Evil of your 
« Doings from before mine Eyes. Ceafe to 
« do Evil, learn to do well, Seek Judgment, 
« relieve the Opprefled, judge the Farhertefs, 
t plead for the Widow.” — Nothing can be 
a ſtronger Exhortation to Works of Righte- 
ouſneſs and Virtue, than this; nothing a more 
powerful Call, from refting in ritual Ob- 
ſervances independently of moral Goodneſs. 

| But 
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But to prevent a very dangerous Miſtake, 
n. an A fion that moral Virtue is 
the whole of our Duty, and ritual Obſervances 
of no Obligation at all; it is to be noted, that 
the Defign of the Prophet is by no Means to 
ſet aſide theſe Obſervances, but only to ſhew 
the Infuffictency of them, feparately and 
alone. If he meant more than this; inſtead 
of explaining the Law, he would have 
aboliſhed it. But that indeed he meant no 
more, is plain from his own Words ; for he 
no where fays that ſolemn Aſſemblies are in 
themſelves diſagreeable; Oblations, in their 
on Nature, vain and trifling; and Incenſe 
in itfelf abominable. But that they were 
become fo, by the Iniquity of the Offerers — 
That the Feafts of God's own appointing his 
Sout now hated; that the Sacrifices and 
Offerings which formerly rendered him pro- 
pitious, were now become fruitleſs and inſig- 
nificant; and that the Incenfe, which was 
once a ſweet-ſmelling Savour, was now con- 
verted into a Nuiſance ; and all this becauſe, 
even becaufe their Hands were full of Blood, 
ſtained and defiled with Cruelty, and every 
other Species of Vice and Immorality. 


The 
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The Prophet's Doctrine is therefore, in 
ſhort, this: That Rites and Ceremonics, and 
poſitive Injunctions, are not of themſelves, 
and without Regard to any thing elſe, well. 
pleaſing in the Sight of God; that the 
Practice of Righteouſneſs and Virtue is of 
indiſpenſible Obligation alſo; and that ſuch 
Practice is the only Way, (not to atone for 
the Neglect of them) but to Fane them 
acceptable. 

Having thus opened the Defgn and In. 
tention of the Prophet in this Place, I ſhall 
proceed to a further Conſideration of his 
Words; and to lay before you the doctrinal 
and practical Inferences which follow from 
them. And for this Purpoſe, I ſhall take 
them in their full and largeſt Extent ; Ceaſe 
to do Evil, as a Prohibition of every Kind 
and Degree of Wickedneſs and Vice; and 
karn to do well, as a poſitive Injunction to 
diſcharge our Duty in every Point, to the 
utmoſt of our Abilities. _ 

And Firſt. From theſe Words it follows 
that the poſitive Commands of God are of 
equal Obligation with the negative ones ; and 
that a Perſon who has nothing more to ſay, 

. for 
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for himſelf, than that he has done no * 
is not within the Terms of the Covenant; 
having by no Means done all that was his 
Duty to do. 
Between the poſitive and negative Precepts 
of the Law, in point of Obligation, the only 
Difference is this; that the negative ones, 
when delivered in general Terms, are of 
continued, uninterrupted Obligation ; oblig- 
ing always and at all Times; it being never 
lawful to do that, which is abſolutely for- 
bidden to be done; but the poſitive Com- 
mands oblige only at certain Times and upon 
certain Occaſions ; as Opportunity offers, as 
' Neceflity requires, and as Prudence directs. 
— And the Reaſon of this Difference is very 
manifeſt : For negative Precepts, enjoining 
a Ceſſation of Action, with - theſe we may 
always comply ; for it is always in our Power 
to abſtain. from acting. But poſitive Precepts, 
commanding ſomething to be done, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould be without Interruption 
exerciſed in them, eſpecially as there are 
more Commands of this Nature than. one. 
But this, it is evident affects only the Time 
of Obligation, not the Obligation itſelf, 
That is in both, of the ſame Nature, of the 
Vol. I. VI ſame 
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ſame Kind, and of the ſame Degree: And 
ſo it muſt neceſſarily be, if the Source and 
Foundation of all Obligation be the Will of 
God; for then every thing, which is declared 
to be equally his Will, is equally obligatory 
upon us. There can be no Difference in his 
Commands, but what he himſelf is pleaſed 
to make: And if we preſume to make any, 
where he has made none, then it is plain, 
that it is not the divine Authority, but ſome- 
thing elſe which influences our Conduct; 
and this is to caſt off his Supremacy. 

Upon this Principle it is then, that ſeem- 
ingly very hard, but in Reality very reaſon- 
able Declaration of St. James is founded: 
* Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole Law, and 
« yet offend but in one Point, is guilty of 
&« all.“ There is no Difference in the Laws 
of God; as they have all the ſame Author, 
they are all of the ſame Obligation. As it is 
one and the ſame Lawgiver, who ſays, Do 
not kill, Do not commit Adultery, Do not 
ſteal, and ſo on; his Authority is either good 
in all Caſes, or in none. And if it is a Senſe 
of this Authority which leads us to Obedience, 
that Obedience will be uniform ; but if it be 
partial, and while we conform to ſome Pre- 

| cepts 
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we act contrary to others, whatever 
plauſible Pretences we may deviſe, the Au- 
thority of the Lawgiver is manifeſtly ſet at 
nought, and we are reputed both in Law and 
Equity Tranſgreſſors of the whole. 

It may be objefted perhaps, that con- 
fidering the Depravity of human Nature, 
there ſeems to be no little Merit in ceaſing 
to do Evil; and that the Character of doing 
no Harm is far from a contemptible one. 

To this it is anſwered, that the Meaſures 
of right and wrong are not to be taken from 
the Practice of Man, but from the Law of 
* God: And therefore the Queſtion is not how 
Mankind behave, but how they ought to 
behave. 

That they generally behave wrong, is 
plain from what our bleſſed Saviour himſelf 
tells us; that the Path which leadeth to 
Deſtruction is the moſt publick and fre- 
quented Road; that many there be who 
travel that Way. But that the Way which 
| leadeth to Life is ſtrait and narrow; and that 
few are the Paſſengers which are found in it. 
Now from this Declaration it follows, that 
the Prevalence and Univerſality of any Kind 
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of Behaviour is ſo far from being an Argu- 
ment in Favour of it; that on the contrary 
we ſhould ſuſpect the Lawfulneſs of general 
Cuſtom, for that very Reaſon, becauſe it is 
general. 

If the mere abſtaining from Evil be ſuf- 
ficient for our Purpoſe, what becomes of 
thoſe numerous and ſtrong Paſſages in Holy 
Writ which recommend, which inſiſt upon 
Perfection, or at leaſt upon our beſt and moſt 
earneſt Endeavours after it. Is ſuch negative 
Goodneſs conſiſtent with growing in Grace; 
with abounding more and more in good 
Works; and in being filled with the Fruits 
of Righteouſneſs? Will this Conduct fill the 
Import of thoſe Precepts of Giving all 
“ Diligence to add to our Faith, Virtue; to 
e Virtue, Knowledge; to Knowledge, Tem. 
e perance; to Temperance, Patience; to Pa- 
e tience, Godlineſs; to Godlineſs, brotherly 
cc Kindneſs;” and ſo on. 

Can we by this only, ever arrive at the 
Meaſure of the Stature of the Fulneſs o 
ritt? 
And therefore can this be the Character of 
the Juſt, whoſe Path is like the ſhining Light 

; which 
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which ſhineth more and more unto the per- 
fect Day; gradually brightning from Day- 
dawn to meridian Sunſhine ? 

To endeavour after Perfection, is a natural 
Duty; for it is the Dictate of Reaſon as well 
as of Revelation, to ſeek the Lord with our 
whole Defire; to cleave unto him and to 
ſerve him with all our Heart and all our Soul, 
i. e. to employ the whole Man in his Service. 


— And is this done by barely ceaſing to do 


Evil? 
What Merit there is in this, we may judge 


from what paſſes among ourſelves; from the 
different Sentiments we entertain for thoſe 
who take all Opportunities of obliging us, 
and thoſe who only do not diſoblige: The 
former, as Friends, we embrace with the 
warmeſt Affection; the latter, we coolly 

regard, as juſt not our Enemy, 
But indeed this Caſe is formally decided in 
Holy Scripture, in the Parable of a King, 
diſtributing Talents to his Servants to trade 
with, and to make Improvement of, in 
his Abſence. Among theſe, there was one 
found, who inſtead of turning what was 
delivered to him to Advantage, in Truth very 
ſlothfully, but in Appearance, very carefully 
M 3 and 
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and honeſtly wrapt it up in a Napkin, and 
hid it in the Earth. It is not faid, that this 
Servant miſapplied his Lord's Money ; that 
he had purloined it to his own Uſe, or- 
ſquandered it upon his Pleaſures. No! The 
Charge is, not that he had employed it to 
bad Purpoſes, but that he had not employed 
it at all: That, as he had not done Evil 
with it, neither had he done Good with it; 
and therefore he is only pronounced an 
unprofitable Servant. 

But then it is to be obſerved, that his 
Sentence is the ſame with that of the poſitive 
Offender : It is, to be caſt into outer Dark. 
neſs, where is weeping and gnaſhing of 
Teeth; and no more is denounced againſt 
the Murderer, the Adulterer, the Fornicator, 
and all the reſt of the hideous Tribe, 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that ſo ſevere 
ſhould be the Puniſhment of mere Un- 
pt ofitableneſs; for, ſince it is the Voice both 
of Reaſon and Religion, that our Debt to 
Heaven is never to be paid - that when we 
have exerted all our Abilities both of Soul 
and Body, in the Service of our Creator, 
Preferver, and Redeemer; when we have 
done all that human Nature can do, we are 


ſtill 
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till unprofitable Servants; having done no 
more than what was barely our Duty to do: 
Since I ſay there is no Merit in doing all that 
is poſſible, ſurely there muſt be infinite De- 
merit, in doing nothing. | 

In this Parable it is remarkable likewiſe, 
that the unprofitable Servant had only one 
ſingle Talent committed to his Truſt, It is 
expreſſy ſaid, that the Number of Talents 
delivered to each Perſon was in Proportion 
to his Abilities ; and this Perſon had but one. 
From whence we may obſerve, that thoſe 
who only do no Harm ; who aim no higher 
than at the low Praiſe of being negatively 
good, are Perſons of a mean and contemptible 
Character: Of little groveling Spirits, con- 
tented with creeping through Life, as they 
think, ſafe and ſecure; ſhrinking at the 
Mention of Difficulty and Danger; and in- 
capable of being. fired with the Proſpect of 
diſlinguiſbed Reward. 

Worldly Ambition may be thought an 
Indication of a little Mind, becauſe the 
higheſt worldly Attainments may be thought 
below the Concern of a great one — But in 
Religion and Virtue it is otherwiſe — here is 
every thing which can be conceived capable 
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of raiſing and animating the Soul; and there. 
fore to be without Ambition in this Caſe, is 
to be inſenſible. — And as true Humility is 
an inſeperable Companion of true Greatneſs 
of Mind, a noble Spirit will think the leaſt 
Reward infinitely above. his Merit, while at 
the ſame Time he is gloriouſly contending 
for the higheſt. 

But even from the leaſt Reward are they 
excluded, who only ceaſe to do Evil. Nor 
is all their Puniſhment only negative, (v:2.) 
an Excluſion from Happineſs: No; as by 
being only negatively good, they contract 
poſitive Guilt, they are involved, with other 
Offenders, in poſitive Miſery. 

Well therefore ſhould we be employed, if 
in our religious Examinations, we would 
honeſtly aſk ourſelves, what Good have we 
done, as well as what Evil have we not 
done. We can clear ourſelves, perhaps, from 
great Offences; we are not Murderers, 
Adulterers, Fornicators; we are not guilty of 
Robbery, of Rapine, of Extortion ; we ſwear 
not, we lie not, we flander not. Well! 
Excellently begun, Upon fo ſolid and noble 
a Foundation go on; rear and compleat the 
beauteous Fabrick of Religion; they who 


have 
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have done ſo much (for this is not without 
its Difficulty) may, if they pleaſe, do more. 
Go on, I ſay; from ſuffering your Appetites 
juſt not to carry you into Exceſs, advance a 
Step higher in your Dominion, and make 
them ſubſervient to Reaſon and Religion — 
From doing Man no Injury, proceed to do 
him Good — And, from not preſumptuouſly 
incenſing the Almighty, become zealous in 
his Service — This if we do, our Righteouſ- 
-neſs will have its perfect Work, and we 
ourſelves our full Reward. But if we ſto 
ſhort of this; and on ſo noble a Ground- 
. work lay only Wood, Hay, and Stubble ; 
ſuch Work will by no means abide the 
Trial; and conſequently the e 
Workman will be deſtroyed. 

Secondly. From this Precept of the 
Prophet, we may learn alſo, that the nega- 
tive Commands are of equal Obligation 
with the poſitive; and that it is no more 
ſufferable to commit Evil, than it is to neglect 
to do well — Such is the Depravity of 
human Nature, ſuch our Attachment to Ap- 
petite and Paſſion; fo reluctant, ſo unwilling 
are we to give up our favourite Follies, that 
we have Recourſe to every Device, try every 

Artifice 
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Artifice to prevent the bitter Parting. Hence 
it is, that ſome contend for the Merit of 
ceaſing to do Evil ; others, for that of learn. 


ing to do well. They whoſe particular 


Temper and Situation expoſe them but little 
to Vice and Immorality, but whoſe Indolence 


active Scene, endeavour to perſuade them. 
ſelves, that what they call their HarmleſsneG 
and Inoffenfiveneſs will be ſufficient to their 
Purpoſe. While they on the contrary, whoſe 
warmer Temperature diſpoſes them to Vice 
and Senſuality, flatter themſelves that by ſome 
ſhining Acts of Religion in other Inſtances, 
they may poſſibly atone for their criminal 
Indulgences — The former Opinion, I have 
already expoſed ; nor is the Abſurdity of the 
latter leſs glaring. 

For the very Attempt to learn to do well, 
without firſt ceaſing to do Evil, is prepoſterous 
and irrational in the higheſt Degree — For it 
is to begin at the wrong End — It is to build 
an Houſe without a Foundation — It is to 


plunge into the Myſteries of a Science, 


without being taught the Rudiments of it — 

It is to aim at Perfection before Initiation. 
But beſides this, ſuch Conduct is utterly 
EY inconſiſtent 


and Slothfulneſs render them averſe to a more 
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inconſiſtent with every Principle of Reaſon 
and Revelation, 

For Reaſon and Revelation tell us, that 
the Seat of Religion is the Heart — and if fo, 
then here we muſt begin: Our firſt Employ. 
ment muſt be to ſweep and garniſh; to 
cleanſe and purify that, to qualify it for, and 
to render it ſuſceptible of the Impreſſions of 
Religion; and this, I believe, will not be 
allowed poſſible, till we ceaſe to do Evil. 

Reaſon and Revelation tell us further, that 
it is the Principle that ſanctifies the Action; 
and that that Principle is a Senſe of Duty. 
But ſuch Senſe cannot be the Principle of 
Virtue in thoſe, who in other Inſtances per- 
ſevere in the Practice of Iniquity ; for if it 
were, it would conſtrain them likewiſe to 
break off that Practice. 

Reaſon and Revelation tell us laſtly, that 
unleſs we give God our Heart, we give him 
nothing. Unleſs we ſerve him with our 
- whole Soul, we ſerve him not at all — But it 
is manifeſt that he who habitually indulges 
his vitious Inclinations in ſome Cafes, how- 
ever righteous he may appear in others, does 
by no means ſerve God entirely. No; the 
Almighty has a Rival and Competitor in his 
| Breaſt, 
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Breaſt. The Man has two Maſters, between 
whom he would fain divide his Services ; the 
one he cannot quit, nor would he willingly 
quit the other. He therefore endeavours to 
compound Matters; and offers a more punc. 
tual Attendance on his Duty in ſome Caſe, 
by way of Commutation for criminal Is. 
dulgences in others — But alas! theſe Men 
do but weave the Spider's Web; fruitleſs and 
inſignificant is their Labour. 

They hatch the Cockatrice Eggs, which 
by and by will break out into a Viper: They 
do what in the End will turn out to their 
Confufion and Condemnation. 

As the habitual Sinner has his Heart and 
Conſcience defiled, nothing good can come 
out of him. Nothing is pure to him, every 
thing is polluted by his Touch. Religion 
and Virtue, when practiſed by him, loſe both 
their Name and Nature, and become con- 
verted into ſplendid Sins. 

Nor need this ſeem ſtrange; for Ads of 
Religion 'and Virtue in an habitual Sinner, 
are like Profeſſions of Affection and Loyalty 
to a Prince, from a Perſon who is a ſecret 
Well-wiſher to his Enemies. And if the 
Prince, did he know it, would be far from 

accepting 
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accepting of any Services from ſuch Hands, 
much leſs may we ſuppoſe the Almighty to 
accept them; on the contrary they muſt be 
| hateful and offenſive. 
Though therefore we be never ſo good and 
circumſpect in many Reſpects — Though we 
have Faith ſo that we could remove Moun- 
tains — Though we depart not from the 
Temple, but ſerve God with Faſtings and 
Prayer, Night and Day — Though we give 
all our Goods to feed the poor — Nay though 
we give our own Bodies to be burned— yet 
if we ceaſe not to do Evil, all is to no Pur- 
-poſe : If we perſevere in the habitual Practice 
of any one known wilful Sin, that fingle Sin 
will, in the laſt great Day, riſe up in Judgment 
againſt us, and condemn us; that alone, as 
a Mill-ſtone about our Necks, will drown us 
in Deſtruction and Perdition. 

If then we are in earneſt with Religion, 
and reſolved no longer to play with everlaſting 
Happineſs and Miſery, let us begin, where 
in all Reaſon we ſhould begin, with breaking 
off our Sins, with cutting them up by the 
Roots: Then the good Seed will have Room 
to take Root, to ſpring up and increaſe; to 
abound in all tie Fruits of Righteouſneſs. 
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SERMON IX. 


Of the Obligation both of po- 
ſitive and negative Goodneſs. 
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IS AIAEH i. 16, 17. 


Ceaſe zo do Evil, learn to do well. 


Na former Diſcourſe on theſe 
In; Words, I propoſed to ſhew you 
dme doctrinal and practical Infe- 

rences flowing from them ; and 
then. I mentioned two, the Neceſſity of 
| poſitive as well as of negative Goodneſs ; the 
Obligation of doing ſome Good, as well as of 
doing no Harm; and alſo the Neceſſity of 
_—_— as well as of poſitive Goodneſs : Of 
doing 
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doing no Harm, as well as of doing ſome 
Good; the Abſurdity of pretending, and the 
Impoſſibility of doing, Works of Righteouſ. 
neſs, without firſt breaking off. our Sing, 
while we indulged ourſelves in the Practice 
of any one known Violation of the Laws of 
God, And I now proceed to mention more 
of theſe Inferences. And therefore 
Thirdly. From this Paſſage of Scripture 
we may obſerve, what is the true and proper 
Notion of Repentance. The whole Chapter 
is an Exhortation to Repentance, and this is 


the Language, Ceaſe to do Evil, learn to do 


well. | 

There is nothing, I believe, in the whole 
Syſtem of Religion more miſunderſtood, than 
the Nature of Repentance; and the Reaſon 
is, not that the Scriptures are not clear upon 
that Head, but becauſe Men have a Mind to 


miſunderſtand it. Repentance conſiſts in the 


_ parting with our Vices, and in the Practice of 


the oppoſite Virtues : But this is of all Things 
the moſt difficult to be acknowledged, becauſe 
it is the moſt difficult to be performed, 
Hence great Pains have been taken to place 
Repentance in ſomething elſe ; as in Sorrow, 
Prayer, Reſolution. Theſe indeed are fo 

I many 
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many preparatory Steps to, and neceſſary Con- 
comitants of Repentance ; but they are. not 
the Thing itſelf. They indeed point it out to 
us, and lead us to it; and that is the Reaſon 
that they are inſeperably annexed to it. 
Sorrow is to prevent the Repetition of what 
now gives us Pain — Prayer is to prevent 
freſh Provocations, by keeping up the Senſe 
both of divine Juſtice and Mercy — And 
Reſolution is in order to ſomething elſe, or it 
is nothing. What it, what they all drive at, 
is Amendment, actual Amendment; and as 
this is what they are deſigned to produce, 


they cannot be Subſtitutes in the Room 


of it. b 
Laſtly. This Paſſage of the Prophet, 
though written before the Times of the 


Goſpel, is a good Deſcription of the New 
Birth. ; 


The New Birth commences indeed at 
Baptiſm, by which we are born again of - 
Water and of the Spirit. By that Ordinance 
we are born again of the ſecond Adam, and 


by virtue of that Birth made Heirs of Life 


and Happineſs ; as we had inherited Sin and 


Miſery from the firſt Adam, by virtue of 


this Birth alſo, are we then ſanctificd by the 
Vor. I, HO \ | | Spirit 
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Spirit of God, and from thenceforth intituled 
to his bleſſed Influence upon our Endeavour, 

to aid, aſſiſt, and further us in our chriſtian 
Courſe. > 

This being once done, what is afterwards 
ſtiled Regeneration is Repentance; or, in the 
Prophet's Language, ceaſing to do Evil, and 
learning to do well, 

The Words that our bleſſed Saviour ſpoke, 
they were Spirit, and they were Life; the 
Regeneration therefore, the Neceſſity of which 
he inculcates, muſt be of a ſpiritual Nature; 
muſt regard the moral and religious Be. 
haviour of the World: And if ſo, in what 
can it be more naturally ſuppoſed to conſiſt, 
than in ceaſing to do Evil, and learning to do 
well? He who has changed his Temper, his 
Diſpoſition, his Nature; who from being 
proud, is become humble; from paſſionate, 
meek; from covetous, charitable ; from cruel, 
compaſſionate ; from falſe, true; from frau- 
dulent, honeſt; from intemperate, ſober 
from laſcivious, chaſte; from profane, re- 
ligious ; he, I ſay, who is thus altered, is in 
a ſpiritual Senſe, thoroughly a New Man; 
more. ſo, to all the Intents and Purpoſes of 
Morality and Religion, than, if according 

| to 
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to the groſs Conceptions of Nicodemus, 
he had literally entered a ſecond Time into 
his Mother's Womb, and been born. — It is 
certain, that in common Life, we call one 


another New Men upon much leſs i impcrtant | 


Changes. 
There is then nothing but what is very in- 


telligible in this Doctrine of Regeneration, 
nor are the Marks of it leſs plain and 
manifeſt. 

There need but two obvious Queſtions be 
aſked, to determine it — Have you been 
- regularly admitted into the chriſtian Covenant 
by Baptiſm — And do you ceaſe to do Evil, 
and learn to do well? If both theſe be an- 
ſwered in the Affirmative, all is ſafe; nothing 
can either diſmay you bere, or hurt you 
hereafter : For the true Nature of Repentance 
ccnſiſts in Change; in Change of Life and 
Converſation; in Change of Temper and 
Diſpoſition ; in Change of Heart and Mind; 
in Change from bad to good, from vitious to 
virtuous, from profane to religious. It is 
this Alteration which is the Efſence of Re- 
pentance : And ſo all the original Words 


which we render Penitence or Repentance, 


» a4 and properly import. The Greek 
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Word for Repentance (jweravoiz) is ſtrictiy 
Change of Mind; or it may be rendered alſo, 


ſecond Thought, or,- after Conſideration, i. e. 


the Reflection of the Mind upon its former 
Conduct; a Reflection of Diſlike and Diſ. 


approbation; which Reflection is naturally 


and regularly followed with Alteration. And 
in the Latin Tongue, it is expreſied by a 
Word (Re/iprſcentia) Growing wiſe again, 
or afterwards, i. e. Repentance is the Re. 


turning to our Senſes; the Recovery of a 


ſound Mind; the ſeeing, conſidering, and 
forſaking our former Follies. The Word 
Penttence is in both Languages (Pænitentia, 
perauertia) expreſſed by Terms importing 
Pain, Regret,. and Anxiety, viz. the Pain, 
Regret, and Anxiety, which a rational Crea- 
ture feels from the Review of its paſt Miſ- 
conduct; and this alſo neceſſarily implies 
Change and Alteration : Becauſe it is againſt 


Nature and Reaſon, for a rational Creature 


to repeat thoſe Actions, and to continue in 
that Courſe, which by Experience it knows 


to be productive of real and ſincere Miſery, 


And agreeable to this Notion of the 
Terms, are all the Scripture Paraphraſes 


upon them. Many and copious are its Ex- 
hortations 
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hortations to Repentance ; and Change of Cun- 
duct is the grand, the one only End of all; 
the Point in which they all center. Obſerve 
a few of them — © Thus faith the Lord; 
« Return ye now, every one from his evil 
« Ways, and make your Ways and your 
« Dojngs good — Caſt away from you all your 
« Tranſgreffions, and make you a new Heart 
„and a new Spirit, — Repent and be con- 
« yerted, changed or turned. -— Repent and 
turn to God, and bring forth Fruits meet 
« for Repentance.— Thou that haſt left thy 
« firſt Love, remember from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent and do the firſt 
« Works.” — And in the Words of the Text, 
'« Ceaſe to do Evil, learn to do well.” Thus 
does it appear, that the Scripture Notion of 
Repentance is no other, than the reverſing - 
our whole moral Conduct. 

And indeed if we call to mind, and 
ſeriouſly reflect on the Nature of God and 
Religion, we ſhall ſoon perceive, that nothing 
leſs than ſuch a Change from bad to good, 
can poſſibly conſtitute an acceptable Re- 
pentance. For the Nature of God we know 
to be righteous, holy, juſt, and good; he is of 


purer Eyes than to look upon Iniquity without 
N 3. Deteſtation 
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Deteſtation and Abhorrence ; and therefore 
nothing leſs than Holineſs and Goodneſs can 
poſſibly render his Creatures well-pleaſing in 


his Sight ; and therefore to attempt to recom. 
mend ourſelves to his Favour without this 


firſt and indiſpenſible Qualification, is not only 


vain and fruitleſs, but is alſo hypocritical and 
preſumptuous. 

And agreeable to the Nature of God, muſt 
be the Deſign and Purpoſe of Religion: For 
Religion is to make us Children and Servants 
of God; to make us like him, holy as he is 
holy, perfect as he is perfect. And to carry 
on this Deſign the more effectually, the 
. chriſtian Religion is calculated; the profeſſed 


Intention of which, as it ſays of itſelf, is 


to teach Men to deny Ungodlineſs and worldly 
Luſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godly in this preſent World; to perfect Ho- 
lineſs in the Fear of God, and thereby to 
arrive at the Meaſure of the Stature of the 
Fullneſs of Chriſt. 

With this View alſo, it publiſhes the glad 
Tidings of Repentance and Remiſſion of 
Sins, i. e. of Remiſſion of Sins conſequent 
upon Repentance or Return to our Duty, 
For ſuch Encouragement, confidering our 

: preſent 
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nt Circumſtances, is abſolutely neceſſary 


for the Support of Religion and Virtue in the 
World: For as the preſent Weakneſſes and 


Infirmities of human Nature render a State 
of ſinleſs Perfection impoſſible, if no Method 
of Recovery were provided, nothing whereby 


an angry God could be appeaſed, What could . 


induce Man, once conſcious of having 
offended, ever to think of altering his Con- 
duct, and returning to his Duty? For what 
- ſhould he get by it, fince Juſtice is inexorable, 
and Judgment inevitable? Would not this 


Deſpair render them, as it does the infernal 


Spirits, fixed and obdurate in Rebellion? 

But then as theſe Offers of Mercy, upon 
Repentance, are neceſſary to the Support of 
Religion and Virtue in the World; fo the 


ſame Cauſe requires that that Repentance 
confiſt in real Reformation and Amendment: 


That it conſiſts not in fair Words, not in 


ſtrong Crying and Tears, not in vehement 


Promiſes and bitter Expreſſions, but in actual 
Return to Duty. For if any thing leſs than 


this were Repentance, then this Doctrine 


would give full Licence to all Manner of 
Wickedneſs and Vice; would let in Impiety 


like a Torrent, by thus reconciling future 
N 4 Happineſs 
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Happineſs with preſent Iniquity and Sen- 
ſuality. If Chriſtianity taught this; inſtead 
of deſtroying the Works of the Devil, it 
would further and promote them; inſtead of 
teaching them to live ſoberly, righteouſly, 


and godly, it would tempt them to be the 


Reverſe of all this, and to commit all Un. 
cleanneſs with Greedineſs. It would do more 
towards the corrupting of the World, than 
all its divine Precepts, all its glorious Pro. 
miſes, and tremendous Threats could do 
towards the reforming it. 

Neither for this Reaſon; becauſe it cannot 


in any Shape or Degree, contribute to en- 


courage or make us eaſy in our Sins; every 
thing of that Nature being the moſt ab- 
horrent to it. Neither for this Reaſon, I fay, 
can its peculiar, its effential Doctrine, the 


Doctrine of the meritorious Death and Sacri- 


fice of a Redeemer, have any Tendency to 
allay the Warmth, or flacken the Vigour of 
our Endeavours, after true and perſonal Re. 
formation and Amendment, 

Nothing is ſo common in the Mouths of | 
Penitents, as the all-ſufficient Merits of our 
Redeemer; and indeed no Wonder they 


Pu en eyer be — in the Thoughts of 
all 
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all that believe them; for they are the only 


Foundation of Hope, the only Anchor of the 
Soul, in the beſt and moſt circumſpect among 
the Sons of Men. But it is to be feared, 
from the Manner of their being ſpoken of, 


that they are conſidered not as in Truth they 


are, Encouragements to Goodneſs, as crown- 
ing our ſincere” though imperfect Endeavours 
with Succeſs; but as Arguments for ſuper- 
ſeding our Endeavours: So much being done 
on our Redeemer's Part, that nothing remains 


* 


to be done on ours. But ſurely there cannot 


be a greater Miſrepreſentation of thoſe Merits, 


nor a greater Abuſe of them neither, than 
ſuch Imagination. 


Nothing can poſſibly be plainer, than that 
the Benefits of the Death of Chriſt are offered 
to us, not in abſolute and general Terms, 
but under certain Limitations and Reſtrictions. 
Chriſtianity is repreſented to us under the 
Notion of a Covenant; which in the Nature 


of it implies certain Things to be performed 


by each Party. The Sacrifice of Chriſt is 
God's Part; Obedience or Repentance at leaſt 


is Man's; a Failure therefore on our Part, 


by the Nature of Covenants, vacates all Pre- 


tence and Title to the Engagements on God's; 


and 


a | 
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and to this Purpoſe is the whole Current of 
the New Teſtament, which never ſeparates 
the Promiſes from the Conditions. Thus the 

firſt Preaching of Chriſtianity is, Repent ye 
and believe the Goſpel. The general Charge 

given by our Lord to his Diſciples, on by 
leaving them, is, to go and preach Repen- 
tance and Remiſſion of Sins, in his Name, 
among all Nations. And agreeable to theſe 
Inſtructions, we find by the Hiſtory of his 
Apoſtles, that the Sum of their Preaching 
was, Repentance towards God, and Faith 
towards our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Our Intereſt 
in Chriſt does therefore manifeſtly depend 
upon our Compliance with his Terms. 

And to ſuppoſe otherwiſe is alſo an Abuſe 
of his Merits : For it is to repreſent him, the 
holy one, as a Friend to Wickedneſs and 

Vice, by thus purchaſing for us a Licence to 
commit them; or at leaſt as not an Enemy 
to them, by ſuffering his Followers to indulge 
in it, and by receiving them, however pol- 
luted by them, into his Favour. Such Sup- 
poſition is an Affront, an Inſult upon the 
_ Holineſs and Purity of his Nature. 

Alas! Little do they underſtand. of Chri- 

ſtianity who talk at that Rate. 


Its 


\ 
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Its whole Deſign and Purpoſe is the Reverſe 
of all this — By the Apoſtacy of the Firſt 
Adam, Sin and Wickedneſs was let in upon 
the World; and quickly it ſwelled into a 
Torrent, overturning and confounding all 
Things; to abate theſe Overflowings of 
Iniquity, to reſcue unhappy Man from the 
final and horrible Deſtruction, wherewith 
they threatened him; to reſtore and revive 
the Practice of Righteouſneſs and Virtue, 
comes the Second Adam from Heaven. To 
this End, by Precept he inſtructs. us; by 
Example he draws us: by Rewards he en- 
courages ; by Puniſhments he terrifies, By 
the Sacrifice of himſelf, he relieves us from 
the overbearing Load of paſt Offences — de- 
ters us from falling back, and encourages us 
to Newneſs of Life. 

For the Sacrifice of Chriſt is not a greater 
Argument for Hope, than it is for Fear; 
for the Greatneſs of the Sacrifice does not 
more aſſure us, that, with him God will 
give the Obedient all Things; than it does, 
that the Rebellious ſhall by no Means flee 
the Wrath to come. For it, as the Apoſtle 
irreſiſtibly argues, God ſpared not his own 
Son, when he ſtood only in the Place of 

Sinners, 
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Sinners, ſhall he ſpare us, ſpare the Sinners 
themſelves? | 
Thus the Reformation of the World, in 
order to the Happineſs of it, is the great 
Deſign of all that our Redeemer has done for 
us, It is the very Deſign of his Death and 
Sufferings, and therefore the Merits of that 
Death and Sufferings cannot be an Argument 
for the Neglect of it. And to make them 
ſerve ſuch Purpoſe, is ꝗo abuſe Mercy, and 
to trample upon Graciouſneſs: To reſiſt the 


Spirit of Grace, and to tread under Foot the 


Blood of the Covenant ; even the Blood of 
the Son of God. 
© Such is the Neceſſity of actual Reformation 
and Amendment; ſuch the Neceſſity of 
Change or Repentance. But to make it a 
religious Change or Repentance, we muſt add 
ſomething more; for we may even ceaſe to 
do Evil, and learn to do well, and yet have 
no Merit in it. To make ſuch Change ac- 
ceptable to God, we muſt be ſure of our 
Principle of the Motives from which it flows, 
of the Grounds on which it is wrought — A 
Man . may alter his Manner of Life from 
various and ſundry Cauſes — From a Regard 


to his own Eaſe and Quiet — From a Regard 
to 
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to his Honour and Reputation — From a 
Regard to. his Health and Eſtate — From a 
Regard to worldly Preferment and Advance- 
ment. But Changes brought about upon 
ſuch Reaſons, will not, I imagine, be deemed 
Repentance in a religious View. No; the 
Stream muſt ever be as the Fountain from 
whence it flows: And therefore religious 
Repentance muſt proceed from religious Prin- 
ciple; ſuch are a Senſe of Duty and a Love 
of God. The religious Penitent, awakened 
by the Terrors of the Lord, calls his Ways 
to Remembrance; begins to think ſeriouſly 
of the Danger of his Condition, of the Depth 
of the Precipice on whoſe Edge he plays. 
Upon Reflection, the Equity of the divine 
Commands, the Greatneſs of the divine 
Rewards, and the Immenſity of the divine 
Love; preſent themſelves to his View: And 
to theſe, preſſing upon him, ſucceeds the 
Baſeneſs, the Unworthineſs, the Ingratitude, 
the Stupidity of his own paſt Behaviour ; and 
theſe are followed by Remorſe and Self- 
| Condemnation ; the Anguiſh and Torture of 
which is ſo great, as to be thought itſelf to 
conſtitute Hell: To fill the terrible Idea, 
| and 
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and to anſwer all that is conceived of it, 
everlaſting Fire itſelf not excepted. 

Thus pierced with a Senſe of Guilt, and 
oppreſſed with Apprehenſion from an angry 
Omnipotence, the religious Penitent, as well 
may be ſuppoſed, gives Way; and beginning 
to fink, cries out, Lord fave me, I periſh, 

Nor does Heaven deny a friendly Hand; 
more pleaſed, if poſſible, even than he, it 
gives it. Heaven quenches not the ſmoaking 
Flax, nor breaks the bruiſed Reed. On the 
contrary, it binds up the broken Heart, and 
heals the contrite Spirit; it pours Balm into 
its Wounds, and giveth Medicine to heal its 
Sickneſs: Infallible Cure for the bittereſt of 
all Diſeaſes, the Diſeaſes of the Mind. 

The Penitent thus humbled before, and 
flying, if poſſible, out of Exiſtence, from his 
tremendous Preſence; God, I ſay, will by 
no Means leave comfortleſs: No! He will 
come to him, Be of good Chear (riſe, he 
Kalleth thee,) thy Sins are forgiven thee. 
That Voice which' but now. ſhook the Earth 
and the Heavens, is become a Voice from 
Heaven, ſtrengthening him. The Almighty 
proclaims himſelf the Lord God, merciful 

w_ and 
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and gracious, forgiving Iniquity, Tranſgreſſion 

and Sin: He opens to him the Riches of his 
| Grace, and makes all his Goodneſs paſs 
before him. 

The Penitent thus revived ; and now, as 
it were, oppreſſed with Goodneſs ; loving 
much, as he has been forgiven much; con- 
vinced that where Wickedneſs abounds, 
Grace does much more abound ; ſatisfied, in 
ſhort, that the Love of God is invincible; 
with Vigour and Alacrity he girds himſelf 
for the long-negleRed Service, reſolving to 
make up in Diligence what he has loſt in 
Time, — and thus returned to his Senſes, 
and entered into the Path of Life, under the 
Influence of theſe Principles and theſe Im- 
preſſions, ever heightening and improving by 
the Grace of God ; he endures unto the End, 
finiſhing his Courſe with Joy : And to keep 
him ſteady in that Courſe, (Alas! That hu- 
man Infirmity requires it) having a conſtant 
Eye on Rewards and Puniſhments. — Such 
is the Change, and ſuch the Principles, which 
conſtitute religious Repentance. 

Fifthly. If theſe Words of the Prophet 
be a true Deſcription of Repentance, then: 
may we infer how little Dependance is to be 


had 
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had on a Death-bed Repentance: How 
deſperate is the Condition of thoſe, who put 
off this great and neceſſary Work to the laſt 
Moment of their Lives. To ceaſe to -do 
Evi}, and learn to do well, is in other Words, 
to break off evil Habits, and to contra& 
good ones in their Room. Now the Force 
of Habit or Cuſtom is, in Scripture, pro- 
nounced almoſt invincible ; the Difficulty of 
conquering it, being by a ſtrong Figure com- 
pared to a natural Impoſſibility, even to the 
Ethiopian's changing his Skin, or the 
Leopard his Spots; and we ourſelves are, by 
manifold Experience, ſo thoroughly con- 
vinced of-it, that we ſay proverbially, Uſe is 
a ſecopd Nature. | | | 
| We confeſs, we feel, that to get the better 
of Habits, Time and Labour are requiſite: 
That our Way is flow and gradual, and that 
with the Exertion of all our Might, with the 
full and vigorous Exerciſe of all our Fa- 
culties, we are but juſt a Match for the 
Difficultx. | | 
Is then ſo known a Difficulty to be truſted 
to a ſingle. Moment? And that the laſt 
Moment of our Lives too ? 


It 
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If it can be ſafely truſted to any one Mo- 
ment; if our old Friends can be at once 
parted with; if the Vices we have, through 
a long Series of Years, been paſſionately fond 
of, can be at once diſcarded ; if, in ſhort, we. 
can from Devils be in a Moment transformed 
into Angels of Light, then the Power of 
Habits is contrary to all Experience, mere 

Chimera. 
But perhaps there is 8 peculiar in 
the laſt Moment of our Lives: Ves; ſo there 
is indeed, ſomething very peculiar; and that 
is, a peculiar Weakneſs and Inability ; a pe- 
culiar Failure of all the Faculties of Soul and 
Body; a peculiar Terror, Diſorder, and 
Confuſion. © Whatever therefore is peculiar 
to this laſt Moment of our Lives, is peculiarly 
unfavourable to the difficult Work which is 
ſuppoſed to be done in it. It is indeed a 
Moment, to which Common Senſe will not 
truſt the lighteſt Affair: And what ſhall we 
then ſay of that Underſtanding, which is 
hardy enough to venture it with the moſt 
arduous and important of all Affairs. 
But ſuppoſing that this Conquett of Habits 
this ceaſing to do Evil, and learning to do 
well, were not a Work of quite ſo much 
Vor. I. 0 Difficulty, 
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Difficulty, and that it might be accompliſhed 
too in leſs Time than is imagined ; yet there 
is another Reaſon, why no Man in his Senſes 
would truſt this Work to the 4 Period of 
his Life; and that is, becauſe no Man, at 
that Time, can afſuredly know, whether he 
has effectually done it or not. What he has 
done, is to be known by its Fruits: An After. 
Trial muſt determine the Nature of hi; 
preſent Performance; but none is here ſup. 
poſed to follow, and therefore the Matter 
muſt be left open. 

Though therefore we ſhould have Strength 
enough to conquer ourſelves in the Hour of 
Death, and really work ſuch a Change as 
would ſhew its Sincerity in Change of 
Manners, in After-life, were it indulged; 
yet as we cannot be ſatisfied of this, we muſt 
leave the World in all that Diſtraction of 
Mind, which muſt needs be the Attendant 
upon Doubt, in an Affair of infinite and 
everlaſting Conſequence. 

And to increaſe our Doubt, to raiſe our 
Miſgivings, to heighten our Diſtruſt of our- 
ſelves, we have, alas! but too, too much 
| Reaſon, The Heart of Man is deceitful 
above all Things, and deſperately wicked, 


who 
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who can know it? Deſperately attached to 
Wickedneſs and Vice; and is excecdingly 
artful in its Workings, making plauſible 
Feints of parting with its Favourites, but all 
the while by no means intending it. 

We have beſides Experience to confirm 
our Suſpicion ; ſick Men's Vows being almoſt 
proverbial, for Things of no Sincerity, Sta- 
bility, or Dependance — Surely the Bittertieſs 
of Death is paſt — Is it ſo? So paſt as never 
to return? Alas! It is biit a Reprieve; a 
Reſpite of Execution ; which ſhall be light 
or heavy by Delay, according to the Uſe of 
Abuſe of the Interval, 

" Laſtly. To take the Prophet s Advice; 
to ceaſe to do Evil, and learn to do well, 
the ſame Prophet encourages us, by aſſuring 
us of the Succeſs of it; of the happy Event 
and Conſequence; for thus he proceeds: 
* Come now and let us reaſon together, ſaith 
e the Lord;” (thus the Almighty con- 
deſcends, as if were, to appeal to our Judg- 
ment for the Equity of his Proceedings) 
* though yout Sins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall 
i be white as Snow; though they be red 
like Crimſon, they ſhall be as Wool.“ 
If we do but turn from our evil Ways, and 
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for the Time to come, do that which is 
lawful and right, we ſhall ſave our Souls alive. 
All the Wickedneſs that we have formerly 
done, ſhall not be once named unto us, but 
in the Righteouſneſs which we now do, in 
it ſhall we live. And, O Houſe of Iſrael, 
Are not theſe Ways equal? Can this Pro- 
cedure be objected to? Is it not, on the 
- contrary, full fraught with Mercy and Good- 
neſs, and every thing we ſhould expect from 
- the Deity ? 

But — To ceaſe to do Evil, and to learn 
to do well — Difficult Work! — Reluctant 
Fleſh and Blood! — Be it fo. But does ever- 
laſting Happineſs deſerve no Pains? Can you 
imagine Heaven ſhould be a cheap Purchaſe? 
Surely, no Commandment can be grievous; 
no Mortification irkſome; no Suffering 
heavy ; ſurely all muſt be well beſtowed, 
when we reflect that it is the Price of an 
eternal and exceeding Weight of Glory. 

Return then: — Return unto me, for ! 
have redeemed thee — Return — And our 
gracious Redeemer will conſider you, as 
never having departed ; as having ever been 
good and faithful Servants; and as ſuch will 


bid you Welcome into the Joy of your Lord. 
SERM 9 N 


SERMON X. 


The Comforts of a good, and 
Terrors of a bad Conſcience. 
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PRO v. xvil. 14. 
The Spirit of a Man will. ſuſtain bis 
' Infirmity; but a wounded Spirit 
who can bear ? 


HE plain Meaning of theſe Words 
is this: That the Spirit or Mind 
doof Man, by its natural Firmneſs 

and Reſolution, is able to ſuſtain 

and triumph over all the Evils, (of what 

Kind ſoever they be) which can befall bim ; 

O 3 but 
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but that, if the Spirit or Mind be itſelf 
wounded, and in conſequence its Force 
injured and abated ; that then the Condition 
of the Man is inſupportably miſerable ; that 
while the Mind is untouched, the Man is 
impregnable ;— but that if he be wounded 
there, his Miſery is inſufferable: That a 
clear and ſound Mind has ſomething to 
oppoſe to the heavieſt Calamities ; ſomething 
which will take off their Edge, and make 
them ſit eaſy upon it; but that if the Mind 
be touched; if the Spirit be wounded, ſuch 
a Condition is inconſolable and intolerable: 

Now as nothing can be ſuppoſed to contribute 
equally to Vigour and Strength of Mind as 
Innocence; as attended . with a Conviction, 

that happen what will, it muſt be well with 
it in the End — And as nothing ſo weakens 
and ſinks the Mind, wounds it ſo deeply, as 
a Senſe of Guilt; I imagine I may fairly 
ſubſtitute a good and bad Conſcience in the 
room, of a ſound ahd wounded Spirit ; and 
proceed to ſhew how from the former flows 
Happineſs incapable of Peſtruction, and from 
the other, Miſery incapable of being either 
endured or relieved; for the Word bear may - 


be taken | in Got b Senſes. 
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Tt ſhall then be the Buſineſs of this Diſ- 
courſe to illuſtrate the Truth of this Obſer- 
vation of the wiſe Man; and to ſhew you, 

Firſt. , That a good Conſcience is ſufficient 
to bear us up under the heavieſt Preſſures 
and-to make us triumph over the moſt terrible 
Evils that can befall us — The Spirit of a 
Man will ſuſtain his Infirmity. And 

Secondly. That the Condition of him 
who has a bad Conſcience is the moſt ab- 
ſolutely and compleatly miſerable ; that it is 
inconſolable and inſupportable. A wounded 
Spirit who can bear? 

And Firſt, A good Conſcience is ſufficient 

to make us bear up under the heavieſt 
Prefſures, and to make us triumph over the 
+ moſt terrible Evils that can befall us. The 
Spirit of a Man will ſuſtain his Infirmity. 
Now the exceeding great Happineſs of a good 
Conſcience conſiſts in this; that he who 1 is 
bleſſed with it, has 

Firſt. The Approbation of his own Mind; 
and 

Secondly. Confidence towards God. 

Firſt, He who has a good Conſcience, 
has the Approbation of his own Mind ; and 
this Approbation of our own Minds is 

O 4 abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary to our Happineſs ; for 
however our Conduct may be approved by 
others, though all Mankind ſhould unite in 
applauding and commending our Behaviour; 
unleſs we have our own Approbation, we 
cannot be ſatisfied : And he who has that, is 
ſatisfied in and from himſelf. © Happy is he 
e (ſays the Apoſtle) who condemneth not 
e himſelf in that Thing which he alloweth;”) 
Ci. e.) who practiſes nothing but what he 
approves: Happy upon many Accounts he 


is, and particularly upon this, that he is 


pleaſed and ſatisfied with his own Conduct. 
He is ſenſible of having always acted up to 
the Judgment of his Mind, and in that 
Reflection takes infinite Delight; for nothing 
can be more unworthy of, nor uneaſy to a 
reaſonable Creature, than to act in Contra- 
diction to his Reaſon and his Judgment. If 
we approve the Things that are excellent, it 
is our Happineſs to practiſe them; for it is 
our Happineſs to practiſe what we approve. 
It was upon this Account that Virtue was 
wont to be deemed its own Reward: The 
Senſe of having done what we approved, 
being thought an abundant Recompence for 
N the Trouble and Difficulty of doing it. 

The 
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The Pleaſure reſulting from the Senſe of 
having acted ſuitably to the Dignity of our 
Nature, and to the Obligations which, as 
reaſonable Creatures, we are under, being 
thought more than an Equivalent for all the 
Pain and Miſery, which this ſteady Ad- 
herence to what was right, might occaſionally 
bring upon us. This Approbation of our 
own Conduct, this Conſciouſneſs of having 
ated as it is fit and reaſonable we ſhould act, 
makes us ever pleaſed and in good Humour 
with ourſelves : This is a continual Feaſt, an 
inexhauſtible Fund of Comfort and Delight. 
But ſecondly. He who is bleſſed with a 
good Conſcience, has not only the Appro- 
bation of his own Mind, but (what is in- 
finitely more) he has Confidence towards 
God: He has the Approbation of the 
ſupreme Mind. He is not only ſatisfied bim- 
ſelf with his Conduct, but he reflects like- 
wiſe, that it is obſerved and approved by the 
great Sovereign of the Univerſe; and the 
Conſequence of the divine Approbation, he 
knows to be an exceeding great Recompence 
of Reward ; for what the Almighty approves, 
he cannot but reward. If therefore, the bare 
SatisfaCtion , which reſults from the Con- 
| ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſnefs of having done what is right, be 
not alone ſufficient to bear him out in the 


uniform Practice of Virtue (as undoubtedly | 


it is not) yet this farther Confideration, that 
Virtue is approved, and conſequently will be 
rewarded by our great Judge, is abundantly 
ſufficient for that Purpoſe. By keeping the 
Recompence of the Reward in View, he 
overlooks all the Difficultles in his Way to it. 
He knows, that if upon a fair and impartial 
Search into his Life and Actions, he can fay 
to himſelf, Well done! good and faithful 
Servant, that this Sentence will be ratified 
in Heaven; and that the Conſequence of 
that will be an Entrance into the Joy of 
his Lord. He knows that if he can ſincerely 
ſpeak Peace to himſelf here, he may ſecurely 
promiſe himſelf Happineſs hereafter. He 
k&nows that if his Heart condemns him not, 
that neither will God condemn him. And 
from hence ſprings his Confidence towards 
God, as having ſecured an Intereſt in him, 
and made him his Friend : He therefore fears 
no Evil, but reſts ſatisfied and ſecure, that 
all Things ſhall work together for his Good, 

He therefore who has a good Conſcience 


(carrying this double Source of Happinels 
about 
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bot hith, the Approbation of his own 
Mind, and the full Aſſurance of the divine 
Favour} cannot be miſerable, place him in 
what Circumſtances you pleaſe. His Spirit 
thus ſupported, will be abundantly able to 
ſuſtain His Infirmity, of what Kind or Degree 
ſoever it be. Thus ſtrengthened i in the inner 
Man, he will be able to bear up under any 
external Preſſures, and to defeat every thing 
which ſhall aſſault him from without. In 
the Midſt of all the Sorrows which can 
ſurround him, the Comforts of a good Con- 
ſcience will refreſh his Soul. In all his Tri- 
bulations his Rejoicing will be this, the 
Teſtimony of his Conſcience. | 

For, is he in Poverty and Adverſity ? his 
good Conſcience will ſupply him with many 
and effectual Arguments, to make his Wants 
ſit light and eaſy upon him. He can comfort 
himſelf with this Reflection, that his Poverty 
is not owing to himſelf; that it is not his 
Idleneſs, his Luxury, or Extravagance that 
has brought him into Diſtreſs: He can» 
therefore acquit himſelf in this Particular, nor 
is he conſcious of any other extraordin 
Iniquity. On the contrary, he is ſenſible, 
fhat, making the proper Abatements for. 

T human 
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human Infirmity, he has clean Hands and 2 
pure Heart: He therefore reſts aſſured, that 
the Almighty does not afflict him in Wrath; 
but in Faithfulneſs, in Goodneſs, and 10 
Mercy. Nothing can make Ad verſity truly 
miſerable, but an Apprehenſion of its being 
an Indication of the divine Diſpleaſure ; but 
he who has a good Conſcience, can never 
ſuſpect it to be ſo to him. He muſt conſider 
it juſt in the contrary Light; as a Mark of 
the divine Love and Favour. No Wonder 
therefore, if he even rejoices in Tribulations: 
He knows that there may be many wiſe and 
good Reaſons to afflict him: He may be 
afflicted perhaps by way of tendereſt Cor. 
rection; or perhaps he is afflicted in order to 
improve and illuſtrate his Virtue; or, it may 
be, Proſperity would prove fatal to his Virtue, 
and would make Shipwreck of that good 
Conſcience, which at preſent, he is ſo happy 
in, But whatever be the particular Reaſon 
for which Providence afflicts him; this he 
reſts ſecure in, that the ultimate Deſign of 
all, is his Good: For being conſcious of the 
Uprightneſs of his Ways, he has this Con- 
fidence towards God. And not only ſo, but 
he has this further Confidence ſtill, that 

| when 
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when theſe light and momentary Afflictions 
(hall have an End; his Patience, his Up- 
rightneſs, and his Integrity ſhall be rewarded, 
with an exceeding great and eternal Weight 
of Glory. abs 
Again. Is the Man of good Conſcience 
vilified and deſpiſed? Does he ſuffer in one 
of the tendereſt Points, his good Name and 
Reputation ? Is he reviled, and reproached, 
and repreſented in the falſeſt and blackeſt 
Colours? In ſhort, Is the juſt, upright Man 
laughed to Scorn? It may be fo: But then 
to ſuch a Perſon, all theſe Calumnies and 
Reproaches are pointleſs. He examines into 
his own Heart, and if he finds that does not 
reproach him, he fears not the Reproach of 
Men, neither regards he their Revilings : He 
knows he has the Praiſe of God, and that is 
ſurely ſufficient to make him bear up under 
all the Calumny and Diſpraiſe of Man. And 
if, in conſequence of the Contempt he is held 
in, he is abandoned and deſerted by his 
Neighbour, and all Men ſeparate themſelves 
from his Company ; he can retire, with in- 
finite Satisfaction, into himſelf; and from 
rellecting upon his Innocence and his well- 
grounded Affurance of the divine Favour, 
feel 
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feel a more ſincete and exalted Pleaſure, thai 
the moſt agreeable Com pany could afford 
him: Nay, inſtead of fearing, he court; 
Solitude, which gives him n to 
enjoy his Virtue. 

Again. No Diſappointment can diſturb 
the Calm and Serenity of his Mind: If bis 
wiſeſt and beſt · projected Schemes ſhould fail 
him; yet one Thing he is ſure of, that his 
Virtue ſhall in no wiſe loſe its Reward. He 
comforts himſelf therefore with this Re. 
flection, that come what will of his worldly 
Projects, he cannot miſs of the Happineſs he 
promiſes himſelf hereafter : For thoſe Hopes 
of Happineſs which are founded on Virtue, 
are founded on a Rock, on a fixed and un- 
ſhaken Foundation; a Foundation: which 
can never fail us, nor deceive us, 

But further ; The Man of a good Con- 
ſcience is unmoved at any evil Tidings. ' The 
Righteous is bold as a Lion, (ſays Solomon.) 
An abſolute Stranger to Fear of any Kind: 
He knows but of one Thing that is truly 
fearful; the Wrath of God: And againſt 
that Fear he has wiſely provided, for he has 
ſecured his Love. His Heart ſtandeth faſt 
in the Conſciouſneſs of his Virtue, and there- 
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ſore he believeth in the Lord, that he will 
ſurely deliver him in the Time of Trouble. 
He cannot therefore fear, though the Earth 
be moved, and though the Hills be carried 
into the midſt of the Sea; though the Waters 
thereof rage and ſwell, and though the 
Mountains ſhake at the Tempeſt of the ſame. 


He is not afraid of the Peſtilence that walketh 


in Darkneſs, nor of the Arrow that deſtroyeth 
at Noon-day : Though Thouſands fall before 
him, and Ten Thouſands at his Right Hand, 
yet fearleſs and undaunted he ſtands, truſting 
in the Lord, and ſtaying upon his God. 

But laſtly: The Manof a good Conſcience 


is prepared againſt the Hour of Death. 


This is the ſevereſt Trial of human Natures 
at this Juncture we ſtand in need of all the 
Succours we can raiſe. To ſuſtain this Trial, 
with Courage and Equanimity, the Spirit of 
Man had need of the Support of a good Con- 
ſcience : And this indeed is equal to the 
Taſk; it alone can refreſh us in this Hour of 
Diſtreſs, A good Conſcience will diſarm 
even this King of Terrors: It will in Tri- 
umph aſk him, O Death ! where is thy Sting, 
O Grave! where is thy Victory? 


He 
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reflected upon his paſt Life, and found it 


pineſs, now employs all his Faculties: He 


- Victue. He therefore is ſo far from ſhrink- 


have fought a good Fight, I have finiſhed 
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He who is conſcious of a well-ſpent Life, 
of having acted through the whole Courſe of 
it, according to the Rules of Reaſon and Re. 
ligion, will now at the Cloſe of it, look back 
with infinite Complacence; and having 


fair, he will thenceforth look forward to the 
Reward of his Righteouſneſs. The ſure and 
immediate Proſpect of inconceivable Hap. 
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ſees Heaven opened, and Jeſus ſtanding at the 
Right Hand of God, ready to receive him 
into the Joy of his Lord. He looks upon 
Death, not as the hard Condition, but as the 
Happineſs of his Nature; as a Retreat from 
the Burthen and Heat of the Day; a Repoſe 
from a vexatious and troubleſome World ; as 
putting a Period to the Struggles between 
the Fleſh and the Spirit, and as an Entrance 
upon the infinite and eternal Recompence of 
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ing at the Apprehenſions of Death, that he 
even longs to be diſſolved, and to be with 
Chriſt. For ſince upon fair Examination of 
his Life and Actions, he can truly ſay, I 


ba. 
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my Courſe, I have kept the Faith; he does 
not doubt, but that upon his Diſſolution, he 
ſhall receive the Crown of - Righteouſneſs, 
which the Lord the righteous Judge hath 
prepared for all thoſe, who by patient Con- 
tinuance in Well doing, have ſought for 
Glory and Immortality, 

Thus have we ſeen the Force of a good 
Conſcience in the ſevereſt Trials and Ca- 
lamities we are ſubject to; and we have ſeen 
that it is invincible. It is Proof againſt every 
thing that can befall us: Its Happineſs is 
liable to no Accidents; it is independent of 
every thing without; for no Adverſity, no 
Reproach, no Diſappointments, no Terror, 
not even that of Death itſelf, can affect it; 
it is ſatisfied from itſelf, and ſtays upon 
iis God. A good Conſcience ſeems to be a 
Friend which is born for Adverſity: In Ad- 
verſity we feel its Comforts in a peculiar 
Manner; it is the Medicine of Life; a 
Medicine which will heal all its Wounds 
which will make every thing that is grievous 
in it, fit light and eaſy upon us: It is like 
the hungry Sonl to which every bitter. Thing 
is ſweet, 


Vor. I. 8. Having 
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Having thus ſhewn you, that a good 
Conſcience is ſufficient to make us bear up 
under the heavieſt Preſſures, and to make vg 
triumph over the greateſt Evils that can 
befall us; it will be no difficult — to 
make out in the 
Second Place, That the Condition of him 
who has a bad Conſcience, is the moſt ab- 
ſolutely and compleatly miſerable; that it is 
inconſolable and inſupportable: A wounded 
Spirit who can bear ? 
Now as. the exceeding great Happineſs of 
a good Conſcience conſiſts in this; that he 
who enjoys it, - has both the Approbation of 
his own Mind, and Confidence towards 
God; the exceſſive Miſery of a bad one muſt 
therefore lie in this, that he who is tormented 
with it, is 
Firſt, Self-condemned. And 
| © Secondly, Under - perpetual and ſtrong 
Apprehenſions of the divine Wrath. And 
Firft. He who has a bad Conſcience is 
ſelf-condemned. He condemneth himſelf in 
that Thing which he alloweth ; he practiſes 
what he diſapproves; the Good that he 
would, that he acknowledges he ſhould do; 
he 
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he does not: And the Evil that he would 
not, that he confeſſes he ſhould not do, that 
he does. He ſees and approves the Things 
that are excellent, .and yet deliberately and 
upon Reflection chuſes the direct contrary 
he acts in open Contradiction to his Reaſon 
and Judgment, than which, (as I have 
already obſerved) nothing can be more un- 
worthy of, nor uneaſy to, a reaſonable 
Being. He ſees the Obligations which, as a 
- rational Creature, he is under, and ac- 
knowledges the Equity of them, and yet acts 
in dire& Oppoſition to them. He therefore 
_ muſt be ever diſpleaſed, finding Fault, and 
out of Humour with himſelf, He ſees 
nothing in himſelf, but what he diſapproves; 
and therefore he muſt in the ſtricteſt Senſe 
hate and abhor himſelf. 

But ſecondly. He, who has a bad Con- 
ſcience, does not only live in a State of Self- 
condemnation, but alſo under perpetual and 
ſtrong Apprehenſions of the divine Wrath. 
He condemns himſelf, and he knows that 
God will condemn him too. He has the 
Sentence of Death in himſelf, and he lives 
expecting and dreading the Execution of it, 
He is miſerable indeed in his own Diſlike 
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and Diſapprobation of himſelf; but that is 
little in Compariſon with the divine Dif. 
pleaſure, which will be ſurely attended with 
an immenſe and eternal Puniſhment. He 
knows, that by his Life and Actions he has 
offended him, who is of purer Eyes than to 
behold Iniquity with Approbation; and who 
will therefore by no Means clear thoſe that 
are guilty of it: He lives therefore under 
the ſtrongeſt Apprehenſions of the divine 


Wrath; under a ſure and certain Dread and 


Expectation of Puniſhment, which, he knows 
not, how ſoon, and how heavily, it may 
fall upon him. And can there be Miſery 
greater than this Fear of it? It is not per- 
haps much inferior to the actual Suffering 
of it? ; 
Can then the Man who has an evil Con- 
ſcience; he who carries this double Source 
of Miſery about him, be happy in any 
Circumſtances or Condition of Life? By no 
Means ; as he who has a good Conſcience 
cannot be miſerable by any Adverſity, fo 
neither, on the other hand, can he who has 
a bad one, be made happy by any Proſperity. 
It is not in the Power of any Wealth, or 


Riches, or Grandeur, to make him caly ; 
| theſe 
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theſe do but render him a ſplendid Wretch ; 
theſe cannot ſilence his Conſcience, which is 
neither to be bought off with Riches, nor 
awed by Power. In'the Judgment of the 
World, which is formed only upon outward 
Appearances, he may perhaps be counted of 
all Men moſt happy; but did we feel the 


ſame ſecret and ſevere Laſhes of Conſcience 


that he does, we would ſoon change our 
Sentiments, and prefer to all his Wealth and 
Grandeur, the loweſt and the humbleſt Po- 
verty, witn Innocence and a good Conſcience. 

Is he flattered and complimented? And do 
all Men ſpeak well of him? Whilft his own 
Heart reproves him, all theſe are infignificant 
to his Happineſs : They rather indeed ſharpen 


and embitter the Reproaches of his own. 


Mind; he regards them as ſo many Re- 
bukes; as telling him, not what he is, but 
what he ſhould be. 

Is he courted and careſſed, and by all Men 


ſought after? However for a Time he may 
ſtifle his Conſcience by Company and various 


Amuſements; yet ſome Intervals from theſe 
he muſt have, and then his Conſcience revives 
with redoubled Fury, and he is of all Men 


moſt miferable. | 
F 3 Does 
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Does every. thing look ſafe and ſecure 
about him: And is there in Truth no Danger 
- nigh? "Tis his peculiar Misfortune to fear, 
Where no Fear is; and to flee when no Man 
purſueth. 

Is he of a ſtrong, ſound and healthful 
Conſtitution; and may he therefore promiſe 
- himfelf Length of Days? No; he cannot do 
it; knowing he deſerves Death he daily ex- 
pes and dreads it, and may therefore be 
very properly ſaid to die daily. 

No temporal Enjoyments can then make 
him happy- He is incapable of Delight from 
any thing in Nature ; he is like the full Soul 
which loatheth an Honeycomb ; he has no 
Reliſh for the ſweeteſt Enjoyments ; every 
thing is diſtaſteful to his vitiated Palate ; all 
Nature ſickens about him: And as Melan- 
choly and Deſpair have filled his Imagination, 
every thing appears to him in dark and 
gloomy Colours. 

If then he who has a bad Conſcience be 
ſo miſerable in Proſperity, in the full Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all temporal Gcods ; he muſt ſurely 
be doubly miſerable in Adverſity: The Cup 
of Affliction bitter enough naturally and in 
jtſelt, is now .poiſoned with freſh In- 
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ients. Is he in Adverſity ? Tis the juſt 
Puniſhment of his Crimes; if he meets with 
Reproaches, his own Heart ſeconds them, 
and bears Witneſs to the Truth of them. If 
he is rejected and forſaken of Men, he has 
no Refuge ; for being a Terror and a Burthen 
to himſelf, he of all Things moſt flies and 
avoids himſelf. And when the Hour of 
Death approaches, he is utterly deſtitute, 
afflicted, and tormented. He is expoſed 


and given up to this King of Terrors, who 


ſets himſelf in Array againſt him in his full 
Horror. Reflection upon the Wickedneſs of 
his paſt Life makes his End bitter as Worm- 
wood, ſharp as a two-edged Sword: He now 


conſiders himſelf as entering upon that Miſery 


which he has ſo long dreaded: As going to 


ſuffer the Execution of that Sentence which 


he had long ago pronounced upon himſelf; as 
going to receive the Puniſhment of that 
Wickedneſs which all his Life-time he had 
been practiſing and condemning, 

A wounded Spirit who then can bear? 
The Spirit of a Man may indeed ſuſtain his 
Infirmity, of what Kind ſoever it be; but an 
evil Conſcience is inſupportable. Every other 


oF but 


Affliction admits of Comfort and Relief; 
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but an evil Conſcience is inconſolable and 
inſupportable. 

Who then would part with the invaluable 
Treaſure of a good Conſcience, for the Sake 
of any worldly Happineſs whatſoever ? Tho' 
the whole World ſhould be given us in 
Exchange. for it, we ſhould yet be infinite 
Loſers by the Bargain. It cannot be valued 
with the Gold of Ophir, with the precious 
Onyx, or the Saphire. The Gold and the 
Cryſtal cannot equal it; and the Exchange 
of it ſhall not be for Jewels of fine Gold, 
No Mention need be made of Coral or Pearls; 
for its Price is above Rubies. The Topaz 
of AEthiopia thall not equal it; neither ſhall 
it be valued with pure Gold. Nothing there- 
fore can countervail a good Conſcience, for 
its Excellency is invaluable. | 

Let us therefore be infinitely fearful of 
loſing this ineſtimable Treaſure: Let us not 
barter it away for Trifles ; but rather let us 
ſell all that we have, part with every thing, 
to purchaſe this one Pearl of great Price. 

Let us be infinitely fearful of wounding 
the Spirit, as well knowing that its Wounds 
are not eaſily healed. They will, on every 
Occaſion, be apt to bleed afreſh; the Re- 
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membrance of them will be always grievous 

unto us; the Burden of them will be in- 

tolerable. fs 
But however let not thoſe who are in theſe 
deplorable Circumſtances, give themſelves 
over — For there is yet Balm in Gilead: 
Let them haſten to the great Phyſician of 
Souls; and he will pour Balm into their 
Wounds, and give them Medicine to heal 
their Sickneſs. Let them come to him with 
bleeding Hearts ; with Hearts pierced through 
and through with many Sorrows ; let them 
turn to him with true and hearty Repentance, 
and bring forth Fruits meet for Repentance; 
and he, gracious as powerful, will blot out as 
a thick Cloud their Tranſgreſſions, and as a 
Cloud their Sins: Then ſhall their Sins, 
though they be as Scarlet, become white as 
Snow ; though they be red like Crimſon, 
they ſhall be as Wool. But ſtill is it not 
infinitely preferable to need not this Repent- 
ance? To the Bitterneſi of Repentance who 
would expoſe himſelf? And bitter it muſt 
be, before it can be accepted: For the penitent 
Heart muſt be a contrite Heart, i. e. a Heart 
beaten and ground as it were to Powder. 
And ſevere as the Remedy is, it may poſſibly 
| be 
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be not always within our Reach; for a long 
Courſe of ſinning may harden and ſear the 
Conſcience, and thereby render it incapable 
of Repentance — And where there is no 
Repentance, there can be no Forgiveneſs. — 
Have a Care therefore of puſhing Matters 
too far from this Confidence in Repentance, 
To make this clear in a very eaſy and familiar 
Way — Would any Man in his Wits wound 
himſelf, or quietly ſubmit to be wounded, 
becauſe he may be cured? — Is the Smart of 
the Cure of no Moment? And after all, per- 
haps, the Cure may not be ſo certain, as he 
imagined ; for it is poſſible the Conſtitution 
may be ſo far gone; may be ſo thoroughly 
and intrinſically vitiated and ITS, as to 
admit of no Cure, f 
The Rule of Conduct then, reſulting from 

this Diſcourſe, is plainly this: — To take 
Infinite Care to keep always a Conſcience void 
of Offence both towards God and towards 
Man. 


SERMON, 


SERMON XI. 
at Of the unjuſt Steward. 


St. Lux xvi. 8. 


And the Lord commended the unjuſt 
Steward, becauſe he had done wiſely; 
for the Children of this World are 


in their Generation wiſer than the 
Children of Light. 


Pe HOUGH theſe Words may ook 
2 E Þ fibly at firſt Sight appear ſurprizing, 
Mal as ſeeming to carry in them ſome 
Sort of Commendation of Injuſtice, yet by 
the Help of a very little Attention, we may 
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quickly perceive, that (ſo far from that) they 
on the contrary convey to us a very uſeful 
and inſtructive Leſſon. 

It is my Deſign therefore in the following 
Diſcourſe 


Firſt. To open to you the true Intent 


and Meaning of this Paſſage. And, 
Secondly. To enforce the Doctrine of it 
upon your Practice, 

And Firſt. Theſe Words are Part of 2 
Parable ; let us then fee what the Parable is, 
and what the Moral, which it is deſigned to 
teach us. The Parable begins the- Chapter 
thus — © There was a certain rich Man 
« which had a Steward, and the ſame was 
« accuſed unto him, that he had waſted his 


&« Goods. And he called him, and ſaid unto 


« him, How is it, that I hear this of thee? 
Give an Account of thy Stewardſhip, for 


% thou mayeſt be no longer Steward: Then 


« the Steward faid within himſelf, What 
&« ſhall I do? for my Lord taketh away from 
c me the Stewardſhip ; I cannot dig; to beg, 
am aſhamed. I am reſolved what to do, 
« that when I am put out of my Steward(hip, 
they may receive me into their Houſes, 
„ 80 he called every one of his Lord's 
353 ©. « Debtors 
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« Debtors unto him, and ſaid unto the firſt, 
« How- much oweſt thou unto my Lord? 
« And he ſaid, an hundred Meaſures of Oil; 
« and he ſaid unto him, take thy Bill, and 
« fit down quickly, and write fifty. Then 
« ſaid he to another, And how much oweſt 
« thou? And he ſaid, an hundred Meaſures 
« of Wheat; and he ſaid unto him, take thy 
« Bill, and write fourſcore, And the Lord 
« commended the unjuſt Steward, becauſe 
« he had done wiſely ? for the Children of 
« this World are in their Generation wiſer 
« than the Children of Light.” — We have 
in this Parable repreſented to us, a Tran- 
ation between a Maſter and his corrupt and 
unfaithful Servant. The Report of the Ser- 
rant's Diſhoneſty reaching at laſt his Maſter's 
Ears, he reſolves, like all prudent Men, to 
call him to an Account, and diſmiſs him his 
Service. Upon this, the Servant perceiving 
himſelf to be in' evil Caſe, unknowing how 
to procure a Subſiſtence, when he ſhould be 
| deprived of his Employment; after much 
anxious Conſideration, finds out at length a 
Method, He determines to ſecure his own 
future Maintenance by a new Piece of In- 
juſtice ; which was this: Before he makes 


op 


vie. He wanted a future Proviſion, and it 
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up his Accounts, he calls to him his Maſter, 
Debtors, and inquiring into what they re. 
ſpectively owed, forgave each of them a good 
Part of their Debt: For by this Method 
(fays he) I ſhall procure the Favour and 
Good-will of theſe Perſons; I ſhall lay a 
Obligation upon them to take care of me in 
my future Diſtreſs: In point of Gratitude 
they will think it incumbent on them, t 
receive me into their Houſes, when I am 
turned out of my Maſter's. It is true indeed, 
this is dealing very unfaithfully by my Maſter, 
but that weighs not with me. It is not his 
Intereſt, but my own, that I am now con. 
ſulting. | Let him look to himſelf, and ſo 
will I. If he will no longer maintain me, | 
will be ſo prudent as to take care that other 
ſhall. His Maſter coming to the Knowledge 
of this Conduct of his Servant, could not help 
acknowledging, that it was a very cunning 
and ſubtle Artifice: He commended the un- 
juſt Steward, becauſe he had done wiſely. 
As if he had ſaid, His Behaviour is diſhoneſt 
indeed, but truly it muſt be confeſſed to be 


muſt be owned that he has taken a ver 


effectual Method to ſecure one. — Well! But 
ſtill 
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ſull, how can the Wiſdom of this unjuſt 
Servant be commended ? Does Cunning alter 
the Nature of Fraud ? Is prudent Injuſtice 
commendable? And is it only the dull Knave 
that is faulty? No ſych Thing: The Dif. 
honeſty of the Affair is quite out of the 
Queſtion; it is the Wiſdom of it only which 
is inſiſted on. And that it is ſo, appears 
plainly from the Application which our 
Saviour makes of the Parable: For upon the 
Maſter's commending the unjuſt Steward, 
becauſe he had done wiſely “, he makes this 
Obſervation : — The Children of this World 
are in their Generation wiſer than the 
Children of Light. — By the Children of this 
World, are always underſtood, — worldly- 
minded Men ; Men, who regardleſs of another 
World, are buſied only about this — And 
Children of Light, is the uſual Scripture- 
Expreſſion, for pious, good, and well-meaning 
Perſons — The Aſſertion then of our Saviour 
is this: That we act much more like wiſe 
Men with regard to cur temporal Concerns, 
than we do with regard to our eternal: That 


Alt is not our bleſſed Lord that commends him, but 
it is the Man's Lord or Maſter; and upon that our 
Lord makes the Obſervation. - 

oh; worldly- 
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worldly- minded Men are exceedingly more 
wiſe in their Management of the Affairs of 
this World, than the Generality even of well. 

meaning Men are in the Buſineſs of the next. 

| That the Conduct of the former may be an 
| 8 Example 'to the latter, in point both of 

= Sagacity and Induſtry. Of Sagacity, in di. 

covering the likelieſt Methods of obtaining 
their Ends; of Induſtry, in the Uſe of them. 
Firſt. It is not then the Injuſtice, but 

the Wiſdom of this Steward which is pro- 

. poſed for our Imitation. It is not ſaid, that 
he was commended becauſe he did unjufth, 

| but becauſe he did wyſely: Neither is the 
| Iniquity of the Fraud at all palliated by the 

Cunning of the Contrivance. No! the Dil. 
honeſty is the ſame' ſtill; equally wicked, 

equally offenſive to God, whether artful or 
otherwiſe. But then the Wiſdom of the 
Steward muſt at the ſame Time be allowed; 
and in this alone is he our Example. He 
purſued his End, by wicked Means indeed, 
which we ſhould abhor; bat however by 
effectual Means, which we ſhould imitate. 
— The great End which the Children of 
this World have'in View, is temporal Hap- 


pineſs and Proſperity ; This Way they bend 
| all 
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all their Thoughts: In this one Point termi- 
nate all their Views: In Purſuit of this they 
riſe up early, and fit up late, and eat the 
Bread of Carefulneſs: For this no Pains are 
ſpared: In this great Czuſe all the Faculties 
both of Mind and Body are exerted. They 
are ever ſetting their Wits at Work, to find 
out the likelieſt Means of attaining it; and 
when they are found out, they never fail to 
uſe the utmoſt Diligence and Induſtry in the 
Application of them. And herein indeed 
are the Children of this World a very uſeful 
Example for the Children of Light. It is 
evident that there is not the ſame Care and 
Induſtry employed about the next World, 
that there is about this. No Man's Know- 
ledge either of himſelf or of the World will 
permit him to imagine it, Even the Children 
of Light, even good and well-meaning Men, 
are but too often very cold and negligent in 
what they confeſs ſhould be their great 
Concern. Do the Children cf this World 
behave ſo with regard to their temporal 
Intereſts ? moſt aſſuredly they do not. Learn 
Wiſdom then even from them: They who 
deſerve the utmoſt Abhorrence and De- 
teſtation in ſome Reſpects, may yet be as 
Vo. I. Q deſerving 
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deſerving of Imitation in others. And this 
is the Caſe of the Children of this World. 
The End which they propoſe to themſelyg, 
is bad; the Means by which they purſue i: 
are likewiſe bad. In both theſe Reſpectz 
therefore, inſtead of being copied after, they 
are to be deteſted. But then their inde. 
fatigable Pains and Application are com. 
mendable ; their Care and Sollicitude about 
the Attainment of what they conceive to be 
the moſt deſirable End, is highly worthy of 
Imitation. In this one Inſtance they are 
rational and conſiſtent; ifi that having once 
fixed upon an End, they wiſely and diligently 
purſue it. In this they are an Example, and 
therefore a Reproach to the Children of 
Light ; ſurely an infinite Reproach : For ſhall 
the Children of this World outdo the 
Children of Light in Induſtry and Appli- 
cation ? — The End which the Children of 
Light propoſe is a good End, nay the very 
beſt of Ends: The Means to the Attainment 
of this End, are of the ſame Nature, good 
likewiſe. In this then the Children of Light 
have the Advantage; here indeed their Wiſ 
dom ſhines out ſuperior; but when they 
come to the Application, to the Uſe of theſe 

Means; 


# 
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Means; when they come to Pra#ice, here 
they fall ſhort, and meanly yield to the 
Children of the World. 

Of great Importance then is the Moral of 
this Parable; excellent is its Inſtruction. It 
means to reprove and correct our Negligence 
and Supineneſs, with regard to our eternal 
Intereſt ; it reproaches us for the Languidneſs 
of our Endeavours this Way. To our infinite 
Confuſton, it propoſes the Conduct, even of 
worldly Men, to our Imitation. It mor- 
tifies us, -by ſhewing us, that wicked Men 
take more Pains to obtain an evil, or at moſt 
4 very contemptible End, than good Men do 
to ſecure the beſt of Ends. In this Reſpect 
it is, that the Children of this World are in 
their Generation wiſer than the Children of 
Light, — nor can it ever be ſuppoſed, that 
Men ſhould take Occaſion, from this Com- 
mendation of the unjuſt Steward, to copy his 
Diſhoneſly as well as his Wiſdom, for this 
plain Reaſon ; that we all very well know 
that a good Eng is not to be purſued by bad 
Means ; we know that Evil -is not to be 
done that Good may come. The Proſpect 
of the greateſt imaginable Good will not 


1 juſtify 
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juſtify the leaſt imaginable Wickedneſs in the 
Methods of coming at it. Religious Purpoſes 
can never be attempted by irreligious Steps, 
Now Religion and its neceflary Conſequence, 
our own everlaſting Happineſs, are the Ends 
this Parable would recommend to us; — And 
theſe Ends it is manifeſt, are utterly un. 
attainable by any other than good and virtuous 
Means, No indirect Means can therefore 
poſſibly be here approved; No! the unjuſt 
Steward is not here applauded either for the 
Choice of his End, or of his Means, but (as 
I have before ſhewn) only for his wife Uſe 
and ſteady Application of the moſt effectual 
Means for the Attainment of what was in his 
Judgment, (though wrong) the moſt defirable 
End. | 

Having thus opened to you the true Intent 
and Meaning of the Words of the Text, I 
proceed in the ſecond Place, to enforce the 
Doctrine of them upon your Practice. 

It appears from what has been faid, that 
what the Parable would recommend to us, 
is Diligence and Induſtry in the Purſuit of 
everlaſting Happineſs in the World to come: 
And that it means to reproach us with the 
| - Wiſer 
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wiſer Conduct of worldly Men, who ſpare 
no Pains to accompliſh their great End, 
temporal Happineſs and Proſperity. 

Now according to the common Rules of 
Prudence, our Diligence and Induſtry ſhould 
always bear Proportion to the Value of the 
Thing we are in Purſuit of. All Things are 
not equally deſerving of our Care; and nicely 
to weigh the Nature of Things, and carefully 
to examine into their different Degrees of 
Merit, and to adjuſt to each Degree of Merit 
a ſuitable Proportion of Concern and Appli- 
cation, is the proper Buſigeſs and Perfection 
of Wiſdom. And it is in this that the 
Children of Light are faulty, that they do 
not beſtow Labour and Pains adequate to 
the Value of the Thing they are in queſt of. 
And in this Reſpect it is, that the Children 
of the World may ſct them an Example, 
that they are by no Means wanting in Ap- 
plication; in the Application of every thing 
in their Power, towards the Attainment of 
their great End. They can with no Sort of 
Propriety be accuſed of Indolence or Remiſs- 
neſs in this Afﬀair; on the contrary, they 
even exceed in Induſtry: They over-do; 
they beſtow a great deal more Pains, than 


2 the 
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the End in View is worthy of. The Chil, 
dren of Light would do well to copy their 
indefatigable Diligence; and keeping ſtill 
their own End, only to change Degrees of 
Application with them. 

If any thing can ſpur us on * quicken 
our Endeavours, it muſt be, as I have before 
obſerved, the Value and Excellence of the 
Object in View. In order therefore to en- 
force the Doctrine of the Text, it will be 
neceſſary to compare together the Ends of 
the Children of Light and the Children of 
the World; to examine into their different 
Merits ; and, by that Means, to ſee how juſt 
and ſevere a Reproach it is to the former, to 
be outdone in Diligence by the latter. 

The End of the one, is the Salvation of 
their Souls; their everlaſting Happineſs in 
the Life to come: That of the other, only 
their Eaſe and Well-being in this Life ; tem- 
poral Happingſs and Proſperity. Now be- 
tween theſe Ends were there no other 
Difference than this, that the one is per- 
manent, the other tranſient; the one tem- 
poral, the other eternal; yet this alone would 
be infinitely ſufficient to entitle the former to 
the greater Diligence and Applicetion : For 
let 
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jet the Happineſs of this preſent World be 
ſuppoſed ever ſo great, and of Continuance 
ever ſo long, ſo it be but ſhort of eternal, 
and it will admit' of no Compariſon with an 
everlaſting Inheritance. It was the Saying 
of a Philoſopher *, That every thing is ſhort, 
which 1s not eternal. Every thing certainly 
is ſo, if compared with what is eternal, 
Beſides; the Reflection that our Happineſs 
is ſome time or other to have an End, is 
enough to damp the greateſt Delights ; for 
when that Time comes, they are to us as 
though they had never been. And this 
- melancholy Proſpe& of the Deprivation of 
our Pleaſures ſpoils the preſent Enjoyment of 
them. This is the Caſe, if together with 
our Pleaſures we ſhould be deſtroyed alſo: 
But if (as in Truth it will be) our Pleaſures 
only ſhall be taken away, and we ſtill con- 
tinue ſenſible Beings, then ſhall we be alſo 
ſenſible of our Loſs. We ſhall then be juſt 
ſo much the worſe for our paſt Enjoyments : 
For it is more eligible never to be happy, 
than having once enjoyed Happineſs, to be 
deprived of it; for we cannot repine at the 


Breve eft quicquid non eft æternum. Cicero. 


Q 4 Abſence 
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- Abſence of Pleaſures we are ignorant of; 


No; but the Miſery is to give up known 


and experienced Pleaſures; to be permitted 


to revel in them for a while, and then com- 
pelled to part with them for ever. Let then 
the Pleaſures of this Life have all the Con- 
ceſſions made to them that can be deſired; 
let them be allowed to be as great as the moſt 
abandoned Voluptuary can imagine them, 


yet ſtill they are finite, they have an End; 


they will one Day leave us, and forſake us: 
And leave us too in a much worſe Condition 
than they found us. But were it not ſo, yet 
they are gone; like Vapours they appeared 
for a little while, and then vaniſhed away: 
And then if we are not the worle, neither are 
we the better for them. 

Eterngl therefore admits SY no Com- 
pariſon; every thing finite is truly con- 
temptible and abſolutely unworthy even of 


our leaſt and loweſt Regard, if ſet in Op- 


poſition to what is eternal. 

And as an everlaſting Happineſs 1 is ſuperior 
to all temporary Enjoyments however pleaſing 
for the Time; ſo likewiſe is an everlaſting 
Miſery more to be dreaded than any other 
Nper ſharp and rere, during its Con- 
tinuance. 
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tinuance. The Circumſtance of Eternity 
increaſes Miſery as much as it does Happineſs, 
It makes the one as terrible, as it makes the 
other deſirable. Be therefore the preſent 
Miſery of - Poverty and Want ; 'of Ignominy 
and Contempt ever ſo great. Suffer what 
we will in Life; though all the Evils of it, 
heaped up together, ſhould burſt: upon our 
Heads, yet all this would fall infinitely ſhort 
of an everlaſting Miſery. And therefore he 
'who to avoid any preſent Evil, ſhall expoſe 
himſelf to the Evil to come, is of all Crea- 

tures moſt fooliſh and moſt miſerable. 
But beſides this Circumſtance of Eternity, 
there is no Compariſon between the Happineſs 
of this World and of that which is to come, 
either in' Kind or Degree. It is an exceeding, 
as well as an eternal Weight of Glory. 
Were the Happineſs of both Worlds of equal 
Continuance, yet they differ enough to ex- 
clude all Compariſon. The Truth is, the 
Happineſs of the World to come, exceeds 
the greateſt poſſible Happineſs of this, as 
much in intrinfick Worth and Excellence, 
as it does in Duration — And ſo likewiſe for 
the Miſeries of the two States. They differ 
ſo much in their Natures, that they could 
admit 


5. We may expect to find them beartily 
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admit of no Compariſon, even though they 
were to be of equal Continuance. 

Such are the different Ends of the Children 
of Light, and of the Children of the World, 
And if ſuch be the Difference between 
them, which is moſt deſerving of our Care 
and Application? Judge ye what I ſay! If 
you will at all reflect, ye cannot help knowing 
what is right: You cannot poſſibly heſitate 
in your Choice of the End; and jf that be 
once fixed, it ſhould ſeem as impoſſible for 
you to be guilty of Negligence and Re- 
miſſneſs in the Purſuit of it. It ſhould ſeem 
indeed to be more impoſſible; for it is a 
much leſs Inſtance of Weakneſs and Folly to 


make a wrong Choice of an End; than hay- 


ing made one, to be careleſs as to the Attain- 
ment 'of it. This is of all others the moſt 
abſurd and irrational Conduct; and that for 
this plain Reaſon, that it is the Part which is 

moſt i in our Power. | 
Shall we then turn our Eyes into the 
World, and ſee how Men commonly behave 
in this Particular? We' may reaſonably expect 
to find, nothing ſought after with equal 
Vehemence and Ardour, as everlaſting Hap- 


bye 


4 in nothing but the Salvation of their 


Souls, True! Reaſon indeed would teach 
us to expect this; but ſad Experience pro- 


Mankind, we ſee, that the Salvation of their 
Souls is ſo far from being the principal Con- 


negleted. We ſee them wholly engroſſed 
by the Things of this World; divided be- 
tween the Buſineſs and the Pleaſure of i it: 
And ich theſe either ſo employed or ſo en- 
tertained, as to leave no Room for the mo- 
mentous Buſineſs of the next: They conſume 


Hope; as if in Truth, they were ſure there 
was no Eternity to follow. They live, I ſay, 
2s if they were ſure there was no Eternity, 
at the ſame Time that they believe that there 
is one; (for the Generality even of wicked 
Men are yet perſuaded of this Truth; the 
Evidences of a future State being ſo glaring, 
that even the Reprobate cannot ſo far conquer 


gute, but are in Truth ſollicitous about it; 
they, I ſay, often behave in ſuch a Manner, 


4 


claims the contrary : For upon a Survey of 


cern, that it is almoſt the only Affair that is 


their Days as if in this Life only, they had 


their Underſtandings, as to reſiſt them.) 
Nay even thoſe who go a Step farther than 
this; even they who not only believe a future 
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ſo far forget themſelves, that were we to 
judge by their Actions, we ſhould f imagine 
that they had never ſo much as heard, 
whether there was any future State, One 
ſhall go to his Farm, and another to his 
Merchandize ; all are ſo employed in the 
Affairs of the preſent State, that they muf 
of Neceſſity poſtpone thoſe of the next. Our 
eternal Concerns ſhall be forced to give Way 
to the moſt indifferent of our temporal ones; 
Everlaſting Happineſs ſhall be riſqued for an 
Amuſement ; for, the Sake of the moſt in- 
ſignificant Trifle, we will make it a Queſtion, 
whether we ſhall be happy or miſerable to 
all Eternity. 

Do worldly Men a& after this Manner? 
Do they thus run the Hazard of their 
Fortunes? No! they have more Prudence; 
Would to God they would let this their 
Prudence carry them through; the ſame 
Prudence by which they provide an carthly 
Treaſure, would, if attended to, conduct 
them likewiſe to an everlaſting Inheritance. 

Baut come what will of, them and of this 
their worldly Wiſdom, they afford a very 
good Inſtruftion to the Children of Light. 
Let all who put in to be of that Number, 

ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly lay it to Heart, and, be aſhamed to 
yield the Prize of Wiſdom to the Children of 
the World. And inſtead of loſing their 
Reward through a ſtupid Careleſsneſs and 

Remiſsneſs, let them endeavour ſo to run, | 
as to obtain. Let them exert all their Fa- 
culties both of Mind and Body, to come at 
the glorious End they are in Chace of. Let 
them keep this ever in full View; let neither 
Buſineſs nor Pleaſure divert them from it, or 
make them loſe Sight of it: On the con- 
trary, let them direct every thing this Way 
let them labour this Point; let them account 
Things good or evil, hateful - or. deſirable, 
only as they tend to promote or obſtru&t the 
Attainment of this their great End ; let them 
think upon the Conduct of the wile Steward, 

and from his Conduct, with regard to Tem- 
porals, learn ſtill a wiſer Part, to make to 
themſelves Friends of the Mammon of Un- 
righteouſneſs, that when they fail, they may 
be received into everlaſting Habitations ; that 
is, inſtead of ſuffering the vain and tranſitory 
Goods of this Life, or our Anxiety after 
them, to be any Impediment to our future . 
Happineſs; uſe them ſo, as that when we 
ſhall 
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ſhall be turned out of our Stewardſhip, by 
putting off this earthly” Tabernacle, they 
may become ſubſervient to our grand Intereſt; 
inſtrumental in providing for, and ſecuring to 
us an Inheritance incorruptible, not made 
with Hands, eternal in the Heavens. 


SERMON. 


SERMON XII. 
Of holding faſt our Integrity. 
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Jos xxvii. 5. 6. 
— Tull I die, I will not remove * 


Integrity from me. 

My Righteouſneſs will I hold faſt, and 
will not let it go; my Heart hall 
not reproach me ſo long as I live. 


antienteſt and moſt magnificent 
Pieces of Eaſtern Poetry, is re- 
. plete with the moſt uſeful In- 
The Hero is a moſt ſhining 


Example, an illuſtrious Inſtance of the moſt 
conſummate 
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conſummate Virtue : He affords us that Si eht 


which is worthy of God to behold, and 
which he never beholds without the higheſt 


Approbation, (via.) U firuggling with 


Adverfity. 

In the Beginning of his Hiſtory] we have 
a large Account of his Wealth, Grandeur, 
and Proſperity of all Kinds; inſomuch that 
he is pronounced the greateſt of all the Mch 
of the Eaſt. 

Nor were his Virtue and Religion lef 
remarkable, than his Riches and Mag. 
nificence, The Almighty himſelf tiles him 
his Servant Job; and gives him this di- 


ſtinguiſhed Character, that there was none 


like him in the Earth, a perfe&, and an 
upright Man,. one that feared God, and 


eſchewed Evil. - 


But perhaps as the Accuſer of Mankind 
inſinuated, his Piety was the Effect of his 
Proſperity. He found he throve by it. 
4 Doth Job, (ſays he) fear God for nought? 
ic Haſt not thou made an Hedge about him, 
ie and about his Houſe, and about all that 
« he hath on every Side? Thou haſt bleſſed 
ce the Work of his Hands, and his Subſtance 
« 15 encreaſed in the Land.” No Thanks to 

him 
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him. for his Virtue, when it is thus ſignally 
rewarded. But put that Virtue to the Proof; 
try him in the Furnace of Affliction, and 
then ſee what will become of his famed 
Integrity: © Put forth thine Hand now, and 
e touch all that he hath, and he will curſe 
te thee to thy Face,” 

In order to the more illuſtrious Ma- 
nifeſtation of his Servant's Righteouſneſs, the 
Almighty permits the Trial. And in con- 
ſequence of this Permiſſion we immediately 
read of a ſurprizing Alteration in the Cir- 
cumſtances of Job, How greatly is the 
Scene now changed? Him, whom he had 
but juſt before beheld bleſſed with every 
thing that is deemed good and deſirable in 
Life, we now pronounce of all Men moſt 
miſerable. From the Summit of Proſperity 
we ſee him plunged into the Abyſs of Ad- 
verſity. — The Sabeans fall upon his Oxen 
and upon his Aſſes — The Fire of God burns 
up his Sheep and his Servants — The Cha/- 
deans fall upon his.Camels, and carry them 
away — And heavier ſtill, the deareſt of all 
Poſſeſſions, his Children are deſtroyed ; for 
a great Wind from the Wilderneſs ſmites the 
four Corners of the Houſe where his Sons 

Yor. i hs and 
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and his Daughters were eating and drinking, 
and buries his feaſting Family in the Ruins. 
There is one Circumſtance which ought 
not to be overlooked in this Hiſtory of Cala. 
mities; and that is, the Quickneſs of thei 
Succeſſion. They came crouding upon him: 
No one Meſſenger of Evil had ever Time ſo 
much as to finiſh his diſmal Narrative, but 
whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, in ruſhes another 
With new and heavier Tidings. — Misfortune 
ſucceeding each other at ſome conſiderable 
Diſtance, are upon the Account of that 
Diſtance, more eaſily ſupportable ; for in 
that Caſe we have Time for Reflection; and 
by the firſt Sufferings the Mind become 
acquainted with Sufferings, arid is con- 
ſequently in ſome Sort prepared againſt a new 
Stroke. 
But this was not Job's Caſe: He had no 
Intervals for Reflection; not a Moment al- 
lowed in which he might ſummon hi 
Virtue, and fortify himſelf againſt ſo many 
furious Attacks, They took him even as he 
was; accumulated Misfortunes ſeize him in 
the Zenith of his Happineſs, till now, 
unknowing (by Experiment at leaſt un- 
knowing) what Misfortune meant. 


How 
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"How then does this Man of God behave 
on this ſudden and ſhocking Alteration ? 
Does he {till retain his Integrity? Yes; and 
that too ih Spite of Sollicitation to the con- 
Ia Spite too of the Devil's laſt and 
moſt furious Aﬀault; the fore Boils with 
which he ſmote him from the Sole of his 
Foot - unto his Crown. Yes; ſtedfaſt and 
unmoveable to the laſt : In all this Job ſinned 
not, nor charged God fooliſhly, Hear his 
true Character in his own Language — « Ag 
« God liveth who hath taken away my 

® Tudgment, and the Almighty who hath 
© vexed my Soul. All the while my Breath 
js in me, and the Spirit of God is in my 
« Noſtrils, my Lips ſhall not ſpeak Wicked- 
* neſs, nor my Tongue utter Deceit. — Till 
“ die, I will not remove my Integrity 
« from me. My Righteouſneſs I hold faſt, 
* and will not let it go; my Heart ſhall not 
« reproach me ſo long as I live.” 

In diſcourfing on which Words, I propoſe 
firſt to ſhew wherein this Righteouſneſs and 
Integrity confiſt, 

And ſecondly. To encourage you to an 
uniform and ſteady Practice of it, from the 
Confideration of its Reward and Conſequence 
f R 2 — That 


Truth ſeldomer deſerved, than that of an 


when we make fo frequent and light an Uſe 


Bulk of Mankind; for if, as I ſaid, they be 
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— That our Hearts ſhall not W us ſo 
long as we live. 
And firſt, Wherein does this Righteouſ. 
neſs and Integrity conſiſt ? "4 
There is no Title which we more liberally 
beſtow upon one another, and which is in 


boneft Man. An honeſt Man is a very com. 
prehenſive Character; much more compre. 
henſive than we can be ſuppoſed to imagine, 


of it. We commonly confider Honeſty as 
that Virtue only which is oppoſed to Invaſion 
of Property; and therefore we very 
diciouſly confer the Title of bone upon 
every Man who keeps his Hands from pick- 
ing and ſtealing, and has the Reputation of 
being, as they ſay, a Fair- dealer; i. e. in 
ſhort, we call every Man bone, who is not 
a Robber and a Plunderer. This partial 
Conception of Honeſty has a very bad 
Effect, a very miſchievous Influence on the 


not Robbers and Plunderers, they immediately 
fancy themſelves honeſt Men ; and in Right 
of this venerable Title, aſſume Confidence 


both towards God and 2855 though in other 
Parts 
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Parts of Life, they be Rogues and Villains of 
the firſt Magnitude. Thus for Inſtance, a 
Man may corrupt the Wife or Daughter of 
his Neighbour, and yet be all the while a 
very honeſt Man. Why? Becauſe he would 
not for the World break his Houſe, or pick 
his Pocket. And for the ſame Reaſon he 
may be idle and indolent, drunken and vo- 
luptuous, irreligious and profane even to that 
Degree, as to revile and blaſpheme his God, 
and yet all the while be extremely honeſt. 

Honeftum or Honefly is with the antient 
Moraliſts but another Word for i irtue; 
Virtue in the general: By it they underſtood 
every Thing that was fit and right, good and 
commendable ; every Branch of Duty to- 
wards God, our Neighbour, or ourſelves. 
And to have called any Perſon an honeſt 
Man, who is not at the ſame Time a 
thoroughly good Man, would have been 
looked upon by them, as n and 
Contradiction. 

And in the ſame general Senſe how Job 
underſtand his Righteouſneſs and Integrity. 
He means by it his whole Duty, as is evident 
by his Vindication of himſelf upon the ſeveral 
12 of Chaſtity, Charity, and Piety. — 
R 3 By 


5 
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By his Integrity in the firſt Chapter is meant 


not Juſtice or moral Honeſty as oppoſed to 
Fraud and Deceit, but his Patience and Re. 
ſignation under the Hand of God; and his 
obſtinate Adherence to what is right, not. 
withſtanding his ſtrong Temptations to the 
contrary. And the ſame Adherence to what 


he conceived to be right, is what he under. 


ſtands by his Righteouſneſs and Integrity in 
the Text. His Comforters (as they called 
themſelves) had been endeayouring to. give 
the only Turn to his Misfortunes, which 
could render them truly inſupportable, (viz.) 
That they were Indications of the divine 
Wrath and Diſpleaſure, occaſioned by ſome 
extraordinary Iniquity in bis Hands. In 
Anſwer to this Charge, conſcious of Up. 
rightneſs, he nobly vindicates his Innocence; 
and tells his Accuſers, that however they 
might labour this Point, they ſhould never, 
out of Complaiſance or from any other Mo. 
tive whatſoever, extort from him any thing 
which was contrary to his real Sentiments : 


Any feigned Confeſſion of Guilt, of Guilt 
which his Heart was not privy to; for which 


Confeſſion, becauſe falſe, his Heart muſt 
£qually reproach him, as for any other Falſe - 
8 bo 


"mM 


hood whatſoever. — © All the while my 
« Breath is in me, and the Spirit of God is 
jn my Noſtrils, my Lips ſhall not ſpeak 
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„ Wickedneſs, nor my Tongue utter Deceit.“ 


God forbid that ſhould juſtify you, by al- 
lowing your Reaſonings and Accuſations to 


be juſt, when I know they are otherwiſe, 
| No; till I die, come on tne what will; I 


will not remove my Integrity from me ; my 


Righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not let it 
go; my Heart ſhall not reproach me, ſo long 
as I live. 

By Job's Righteouſneſs and Integrity then 
is meant not only moral Honeſty, but every 
other Virtue; the whole Duty of Man, in 
its largeſt Extent. He underſtands the ſame 
with the Poet's Integer Vitæ, ſcleriſque purus ; 
the upright and the innocent Man: Innocent 
of all Crimes; unſpotted with Wickedneſs of 
any Kind. — Whoever then deliberately vio- 
lates his Duty in any Branch; whoever acts 


contrary to his real Sentiments, his Judg- 


ment, and his Conſcience, z. e. in ſhort, 
whoever does in any Inſtance, what he &nows 
to be wrong, lets go his Righteouſneſs, and 
removes his Integrity from him, 

| | R 4 The 
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The Man of this Integrity or univerſal 
Righteouſneſs, takes all imaginable Care to 
come at the Knowledge of his Duty; and in 
his Search after it, he proceeds with the 
utmoſt Candour and Impartiality ; unbiaſſed, 
uncotrrupted, by any ſiniſter View, by any 
vitious Paſſion, or Inclination. And this 
Knowledge once obtained ; having once ſettled 
his Judgment, like a Rock he remains ſted. 
faſt and unmoveable; unmoveable by the moſt 
furious Winds and Waves that can aſſault 
him. — The heavieſt Calamities cannot fink 
him into Compliance, neither can the moſt 
enticing Pleaſures ſeduce him. Riches cannot 
purchaſe his Integrity; nor Grandeur awe 
him out of it — He is equally unmoved at 
Smiles and Frowns. He will not, in ſhort, 
barter away his Integrity for any Con- 
ſideration. He knows it to be a Pearl of 
great Price; a Jewel of ſuch ineſtimable 
Value, that by. parting with it, he ſhould be 
an infinite Loſer, though the whole World 
ſhould be given him in Exchange for it. 
- This is the honeſt Man, properly ſo called: 
He who is, reſolved, and ſteady, and re- 
ſo ately rightcous, N ot he, who wavers and 
| fluctuates 
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fluQuates - between right and wrong; who 
halts between God and Mammon; not he, 
who ſuits his Principles to his Intereſts and 
Inclinations ; not he, who can either be 
ſoothed or frighted into mean and unworthy 
Compliances. Not the unmanly Sycophant, 
who is always moft harmoniouſly chiming in 
with the Opinions of his Superiors ; and who 
will even give up the Cauſe of God and 
Religion to pleaſe them — Not he, who pre- 
varicates with Oaths, and invents Subter- 
fuges, to evade the Obligation of Teſts and 
Subſcriptions — Not he, who corrupts In- 
. nocence, betrays Friendſhip, or falſifies his 
Word — Not the Drunkard, profane Swearer, 
or Blaſphemer — Not, in fine, the vitious or 
irreligious of any Denomination: Lis he 
only, who has, in all Reſpects, clean Hands 
and a pure Heart ; and who is determined at 
all Adventures to keep them ſo. 

The Man of this Character (being con- 
ious of acting up to his Judgment and his 
Conſcience) is free from all Reproach from 
his own Heart; and how happy he is in this 
Circumſtance ; and what an Encouragement 
this f is to a ſteady Practice of Integrity or 
Jruverſal Righteouſneſs, | was what I, in the 
ſecond 
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ſecond Place, propoſed to ſhew you. — 0 


Hearts ſhall not reproach us ſo long as we 


* live— And if they do not reproach us, 
we have what is eſſential to Happineſs, our 
own Approbation; for he who diſlikes and 
condemns himſelf, hates and abhors himſelf 
and conſequently muſt be ſuperlatively mi. 
ſerable: It is of no Significancy to us that 
Mankind think and ſpeak well of us, if our 
own Hearts tell us, we deſerve another 
Treatment, Though all Mankind ſhould 


Behaviour, unleſs we have our own Appro. 


bation, we cannot be ſatisfied; and if we 


have that, we are ſatisfied in and from our. 
ſelves. Happy is he (ſays the Apoſtle) who 
condemneth not himſelf in that Thing which 
he alloweth, i. e. who practiſes nothing but 
what he approves. Happy upon many 
Accounts he is, but particularly upon this, 
that he is pleaſed and ſatisfied with his own 
Conduct. He is ſenfible of having acted up 
to the Judgment of his Mind, and in that 
Reflection takes infinite Delight: For nothing 
can be more unworthy of, or uneaſy to a 
reaſonable Creature, than to act in Contra- 
giQtion to bis Reaſon and his Judgment, If 

wg 


agree in applauding and commending our 
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we approve the Things that are excellent, it 
is our Happineſs to practiſe them, for it is 
our Happineſs to practiſe what we approve. 
It was upon this Account that Virtue was 
wont to be deemed its own Reward: The 
genſe of having done what we approved, 
being thought an abundant Recompence for 
all the Trouble and Difficulty of doing it; 
the Pleaſure reſulting from the Conſciouſneſs 
of baving ated as we ought, being thought 
more than an Equivalent for all the Pain and 
Miſery which a ſteady Adherence to what 
was right might occaſionally bring upon us: 
A rational Creature is not indeed capable of 
greater and more exalted Delight than what 
ſprings from the Applauſe of his own Heart. 
This makes it ever pleaſed, and in good 
Humour with itſelf ; this provides it with a 
continual Feaſt, 

Buy. he whoſe Heart does not reproach 
him, has, beſides the Pleaſure reſulting from 
this, what is ill more fruitful of Happineſs, 
the full Aſſurance of the divine Favour. He 
is not only ſatisfied bimſelf with his Conduct, 
but he reflects likewiſe that his Conduct is 
ſeen and approved by the great Sovereign of 


A pprobation 


ſhe Univerſe; the Conſequence of whoſe 
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Approbation he kriows to be an exceeding 
and eternal Weight of Glory. Secure then 
by the Teſtimony of his Conſcience, of the 
divine Favour and Protection, he cannot be 
miſerable, be his preſent State and Condition 
what they will; for if all be but right at 
Home, nothing from without can greatly 
affect him. a 
For is he in Poverty and Adverſity ? if his 
Heart does not reproach him, he can comfort 
himfelf with this Reflection, that his Calamity 
is not owing to himſelf: And being not con- 
ſcious of any extraordinary Iniquity in his 
Hands; but on the contrary, knowing that 
he has clean Hands and a pure Heart, he reſts 
aſſured that the Almighty does not afflict him 
in Wrath, but in very Faithfulneſs, in Good- 
neſs and in Mercy. Nothing can render 
Adverfity truly miſerable, but an Appre- 
henfion of its being an Indication of the 
divine Diſpleaſure. But he whoſe Heart does 
not reproach him, can never ſuſpe it to be 
fo to him. He muſt conſider it juſt in the 
contrary Light, as a Mark of the divine Love 
and Favour. We ſhould not therefore won- 
der, if ſuch a one ſhould even rejoice in Tri- 
bulations ; as well knowing that the ultimate 
| Deſign 
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of all, is his Good. For whatever be 
the Cauſe of his preſent Sufferings ; whether 
they be ſent for the Correction of thoſe Faults 
and Infirmities from which no Man lives 
exempt, or for the Trial and Illuſtration. of 
his Virtue, or for whatever other Reaſon; 
yet ſtill being conſcious of the Uprightneſs of 
his Ways, he has Confidence towards God. 
And not only fo, but he has this further Con- 
fidence likewiſe, that when theſe light, mo- 
mentary Afflictions ſhall have an End, his 
Patience, his Uprightneſs, his Righteouſneſs 


and Integrity, ſhall meet with an incon- 


. ceivable Recompence in the Heavens. 

Again. Is he who is thus tenacious of his 
Integrity, vilified and deſpiſed? Does he 
ſuffer in his good Name and Reputation? Is 
he reviled and reproached, and (as is the 
common Fate of good Men) repreſented in 
the falſeſt and the blackeſt Colours? be it ſo; 
but to him all theſe Calumnies and Re- 
proaches are pointleſs ; he examines into his 
own Heart, and if he finds that does not 
reproach him, he fears not the Reproach of 
Men, neither regards he their Revilings: 


He moves in a ſuperior Sphere; above the 


little Arts of Slander and Defamation : And 
happy 


1 
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happy and ſecure in his Height, he looks - 
down from his exalted Situation, with Pity 


Again. He whoſe Heart acquits him is 
unmoved at any evil Tidings ; conſcious of 
Rightcouſneſs he is bold as a Lion; an abſo- 
late Stranger to Fear of any Kind. He 
knows but of one Thing which is truly fear. 
fal; the Wrath of God : And his Heart tells 
him that he is ſo far from having Reaſon to 
ſear that, that he is entitled to his Love, 
His Heart therefore ſtandeth faſt, and be- 
lieveth in the Lord, that he will ſurely deliver 
him in the Time of Trouble. He cannot 
tc therefore fear, though the Earth be moved, 
« and though the Hills be carried into the 
« Midſt of the Sea; though the Waters 
_ E thereof rage and ſwell, and though the 
Mountains ſhake at the Tempeft of the 
« ſame; he is not afraid of the Peſtilence 
« that walketh in Darkneſs; nor of the 
«© Arrow that deſtroyeth at the Noon-day : 
« Not afraid, though Thouſands fall before 
© him, and Ten Thouſands at his right 
Hand.“ Though all Nature ſhould be 
diflolved, yet fearleſs will he ſtand the 
Shock. 
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Man therefore laughs at the firſt, becauſe he 
does not fear the ſecond. The King of Ter- 


rors advances to him, unheeded at leaſt, if 


not courted and wiſhed for. He in Triu 


alles him, O Death, where is thy Sting? O 


Grave, where is thy Victory? He has in 
Truth deſpoiled him of his Sting, and ſwal- 
lowed him up in Victory — His Heart not 
. reproaching him, inſtead of foreboding Evil, 
he is raviſhed with an opening Scene of 
Happineſs. He ſees Heaven opened, and 
Jeſus ſanding at the Right Hand of God, 
ready to receive him into the Joy of his 
Lord, Conſcious of having fought the good 
Fight of Faith, he is ſure of the Crown of 
Righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge hath prepared for all thoſe, who by 
patient Continuance in Well-doing have 
fought for Glory and Immortality. 

Such is the Conſequence of holding faſt 
our Integrity; ſuch the Happineſs of him, 
whoſe Heart does not reproach him : For no 


Adverſity, 
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Shock, — And what indeed ſhould be fear? 
Natural Death? No! it is the Apprehenſion 
of ſomething after that, which is ſo frightful. 
*Tis the Dread of the ſecond Death, which 
gives all the Terror to the firſt, The upright 
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Adyerſity, no Calumny, no Terror, not even 
that of Death itſelf, can move him: He ig 
Proof againſt every thing that can befall hin, 
His Happineſs is liable to no Accidents, 
ſubject to no Caprice of Fortune; it is inde. 


pendent of every thing without him; he 
being ſatisfied from himſelf, and complete in 
himſelf. : 

But how different from this is his Con- 
dition, who is cut to the Heart by inward 
Reproach ? This is a Sword which pierceth 
through our Souls; this, like the everlaſting 
Puniſhment of the damned, of which it is a 
Foretaſte, permitteth no Reſt Day nor Night, 
The tormenting Nature of this Self- accuſation 
is, by the Antients, very ſtrongly repreſented 
by a Vulture's gnawing and preying upon the 
Vitals: It is a perpetual corroding Pain; a 
never-dying, never-ceaſing Worm. — The 
Terms in which the Almighty threatens his 
choſen People, in Caſe of Rebellion and 
Apoſtacy, ſeem peculiarly expreſſive of the 
Miſery of his Condition. — In the Morning 
thou ſhalt ſay, would to God it were Even- 
ing; and in the Evening thou ſhalt ſay, 
would to God it were Morning; for the 


* of thine Heart, and for the Sight of 
thine 
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thine Eyes, which thou ſhalt ſee. This 
repreſents that Wearineſs, that Diſlike, and 
Diſreliſh of every thing preſent, which is 
ſtrongly expreſſive of inward Agony; it is 
exactly the Behaviour of Perſons in Extremity 
of Pain, who are always ſhifting their Place 
and Pofition, in Hopes of ſome little Eaſe 
and Relief in a new Situation; but no ſooner 
are they in it, than they beg as earneſtly and 
2s fruitleſsly too, to return to the former, 
The Truth is, where the Heart re- 
proaches, the Mind is haunted, and is there- 
fore ever ſtriving, by all imaginable Arts 
and Contrivances, to fly from the frightful 
Apparition. But in vain, Alas! the Fiend 
is within us, which therefore we can never 
hope to avoid, till we can fly from our- 
ſelves. 1 | | 
Thus ſelf-frighted, ſelf tormented, we are 
incapable of the leaſt Glimmerings of Joy 
from any thing in Nature, however cal- 
culated for Delight. All Nature ſickens 
about us; the ſweeteſt Enjoyments ſour ; 
and the brighteſt Objects look gloomy. 

And as Self-Reproach gives a Diſreliſh to 
all Pleaſure, ſo it adds Strength to Miſery 
and a new Sting to Pain. It raiſes and ag- 
gravates Misfortunes into the higheſt Pitch 
 , 8 | ot 
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of Miſery; for if we are in Adverſity, it 3 
the Vengeance of an angry God. — If hated 
and deſpiſed of Men, our own Hearts exton 
a Confeflion of the Juſtice of it ; and being 
abandoned by them, we have no Place of 
Refuge; no Shelter to fly to: For we haye 
no Confidence in God, and conſequently no 
Complacency in ourſelves. — If the Judg. 
ments of the Lord are abroad in the Earth, 
we are ready to cry out now, (as we ſhall do 
hereafter) to the Mountains to hide us, and 
to the Hills to cover us. To cover us; to 
protect us from the out-ſtretch'd Arm of 
God; which our Guilt prompts us to believe 
is peculiarly deſigned againſt us. — Nothing 
is ſo timorous as Guilt: Experience ſhews it: 
The Guilty often betraying themſelves thro 
Fear; and. through Fear unwittingly con- 
feſſing the unſuſpected Wickedneſs, — A 
State of Fear is ſurely a State of the heavieſt 
Bondage; and ſuch is a State of Wickedneſs; 
for the Sinner knowing he deſerves Ven- 
geance, is every Moment expecting it; and 
therefore always dreading it, not only where 
there is real Danger, but even where no 
Fear is. And if the Self- Accuſer be always 
thus fearful; what muſt his Condition be in 
the Hour of Death? In that Hour when we 

ſtand 
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ſtand in need of all the Succours of Religion 
and Virtue to ſupport us. How will the 
Heart then renew her Reproaches? How 
will the King of Terrors ſet himſelf in Array 
againſt him? In ſhort, deſtitute, afflicted, 
tormented, he is and muſt be. His own 
Heart acknowledges the Juſtice of the Sen- 
tence, ** Depart, thou curſed, into ever- 
« laſting Fire, prepared for the Devil and 
« his Angels.” To conclude, 

Senſible therefore of the Conſequence of 
holding faſt our Integrity, let no Temptation 
induce you to part with it. Be reſolute in 
Virtue; be obſtinately righteous. Be not 
"bought out with Riches; be not frighted by 
power; be not ſeduced by Pleaſure. Let 
the Reverence of no Man cauſe you to fin. 
On the contrary, reverence yourſelves ; have 
Regard to your own Peace both here and 
hereafter. And if you have this Regard, 
(which ane ſhould think it needleſs to 
exhort you to) you will think the Reproaches 
of your own Hearts, more than a Counter- 
poiſe to all the Temptations, which the 
World, the Fleſh, or the Devil, can throw 
in your Way, 
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Of the Application due to 
Religion. 
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Wherefore the rather Brethren give 
Diligence, to make your Calling 
and Election ſure. 


Pal HOEVER takes a View of the 

general Conduct of Mankind 
with regard to Religion, muſt 
be tempted to believe, that they 
look upon it, as an Affair either of a very 
ealy, or of a very trifling and indifferent 
* Nature; 


| 
| 
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Nature; either, as having ſo little Difficulty 


in it, as to require no Pains; or as being of 
ſo little Conſequence as to deſerve none, 
Whoever, I fay, reflects upon the religious 
Conduct of Mankind, cannot help believing 


but that one of theſe is the received Opinion, 


For how can it be imagined, that an Affair 
both of Difficulty and Importance can be 
treated negligently and indifferently by thoſe 
who underſtand its Nature? Our Manner of 
aCting is the Conſequence of our Manner of 
thinking; a diſreſpectful Behaviour therefore 
towards any thing is a ſure Indication of a 
contemptible Opinion of it. And if by this 
Rule we judge of the common Opinion of 
Religion, 7. e. if we judge of Men's Sen- 
timents of it, by their Treatment of it, we 
cannot help concluding that there are few 
Things they think more ſlightly of. For 
how few Things are there, or rather, is there 
any thing which it is not made to give way 
to? Religion ſeems at beſt to be but the 


Employment of our leiſure Haurs; it is the 


Bujmneſs but of few. Men will indeed ſome- 
times take it in their Way, but by no means 


go out of their Way for it. If they can per- 


form the Offices of it without putting them- 
g ſelves 
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ſelves to any Pain or Trouble they are con- 
tent; but they will not ſuffer it to interfere 
with their great Concerns of this World; 
they will not ſuffer it to break in upon their 
Pleaſures: Nay, they will not forego even an 
idle Amuſement for the Sake of it. Witneſs 
that ſauntering Generation, who will rather 
ſet their Time hang (in their own Phraſe) 
heavy upon their Hands, than employ it in 
the Duties of Religion. 

Nor does our flight Opinion of Religion 
appear only from our. preferring every other 
Confideration to it, but likewiſe from our 
Behaviour even when we are employed 
about it, if with any Sort of Propriety we 
can be ſaid to be ſo employed. I am ſure 
the Behaviour of Numbers in the Houſe of 
Religion demonſtrates (whatever they may 
pretend) that they are by no Means employed 
about Religion. In all the Affairs of Re- 
ligion we ſhew a manifeſt Coolneſs and 
Indifference : An abſolute Want of Attention 
and Application. We pray ſo negligently ; 
we praiſe ſo coldly; we ſorrow ſo faintly ; 
we reſolve ſo languidly, that it is manifeſt 
we are far from being in earneſt. It is eaſy 
to know when Men are in earneſt with any 

84 Affair: 
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Affair: In ſuch Caſes, they ſhew ſuch an 
unwearied Diligence; ſuch. a ſteady Appli. 
cation, that it is impoſſible to miſtake them, 
But with regard to the Buſineſs of Religion, 
there is no one who has the leaſt Knowledge 
ef Men will affirm, that any ſuch Diligence 
er Application appears. On the contrary, 
he muſt be ſenſible, that there is nothing 
treated more ſlightly and indifferently ; 
nothing as of leſs Difficulty, or leſs Moment. 

The Perfection of Wiſdom conſiſts in 
weighing deliberately the Difficulty and Im- 
portance of Things, and in giving each that 
Degree of Diligence and Application which 
is due to it. If then Religion be a Buſineſs 
both of Difficulty and Conſequence, a rational 
Creature cannot anſwer it to its Underſtand- 
ing, to treat it negligently and remiſsly. 
And this is a Piece af Wiſdom which Men 
need not be put in mind of, with regard to 
any Affair but that of Religion, 

To what then . can this partial Way of 
Proceeding be owing? Why muſt Religion 
only be denied that Diligence and Application 
which are due to it? Is it really becauſe Men 
think meanly and contemptibly of it? Or is 
it, becauſe they do not think of it at all. 


To 


* 
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To both theſe it is undoubtedly owing, but 
principally to the laſt: For upon a ſerious 
Reflection it muſt be confeſſed to be at once 
the moſt difficult and important of all Con- 
cerns zs but this Reflection, the Cares of this 
World, and the Deceitfulneſs of Riches pre- 
vent and ſuppreſs. We are engaged in a 
Scene of Buſineſs and Pleaſure; fo mightily 
engaged that we are not to be called off from 
it by any other Concern, however more de- 
ſerving of our Attention. The Trifles of this 
preſenꝶ Life ſo engrols us, that the momentous 
Buſineſs of the next is left W W | 
and unthought of. t 

It is therefore of exceeding great Ufe to 
us, to be ſometimes put in mind of our true 
Intereſt; to be ſhewn the Folly and Vanity 
of our unwearied Purſuit after the Goods of 
this World; and the infinite Wiſdom of 
beſtowing all our Labour upon the Concerns 
of the next, i. e. upon Religion. And this 
I ſhall endeavaur to do by ſhewing you 

Firſt. That Religion is a Buſineſs of that 
Difficulty as to require our utmoſt Diligence 

and Application. 
And Secondly. That it is an Affair of 
that Conſequence as to deſerve it. 


And 
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And Firſt. Religion is a Buſineſs of that 
Difficulty as to require our utmoſt Diligence 
and Application. And this appears from the 
Perfection of Righteouſneſs which is required 
of us, and from the many and great Ob- 
ſtructions which lie in our Way to that 
Perfection. 

We well know that it is no ordinary 
Degree of Righteouſneſs which Chriſtianity 
requires at our Hands. No; it commands 
us to ſeek that we may excell, and to go on 
unto Perfection: To add to our Faith, Virtue; 
to Virtue, Knowledge; to Knowledge, Tem- 
perance; to Temperance, Patience; to Pa- 
tience, Godlineſs; to Godlineſs, brotherly 
Kindneſs; and to brotherly Kindneſs, Cha. 
rity: And theſe Things muſt not only be in 
us, but they muſt abound in us, (i. e.) it is 
not ſufficient that we poſſeſs theſe Virtues 
in a low Degree: No; as much as is poſſible 
in our preſent State: They muſt be perfe& 
and compleat, wanting nothing. Chriſtianity 
is not content with regulating our outward 
Actions; but it penetrates into our Hearts; 
and forbids as much aa evil Diſpoſition, as 


an evil Action. It commands us not only 
to pay external Worſhip to our great Creator, 
Et but 
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but likewiſe to yield him the inward Ho- 
mage of our Minds; to love and adore him. 
It commands us not only, not to murder our 
Brother, but likewiſe not ſo much as to 
injure him either in Word or Thought: We 
muſt not ſlander and ridicule him, nay we 
muſt not even think hardly and uncharitably 
of him. We muſt be ſo far from defrauding 
him of his Poſſeſſions, that we muſt not even 
fo much as covet them. We muſt not only 
forgive an Enemy, but we muſt love him; 
not only not retaliate an Injury, . but repay it 
with Kindneſs. We muſt not only abſtain 
from outward Acts of Lewdneſs, but we muſt 
likewiſe purify our Minds: For Adultery it 
ſeems may be committed in the Heart. In 
a Word, Chriſtianity does not only require 
Virtue of us, but the Sublimity of Virtue. 
It regulates not only the outward, but like- 
wiſe the inward Man; not only our Actions, 
but our Hearts. 
But to this Perfection of Righteouſneſs 
| how great and many are the Obſtructions? 
There is firſt our natural Weakneſs and 
Infirmity. This we feel ſo ſenſibly that it 
need not be proved upon us. Nay, what is 
ore, we are not oy weak and impotent, 
we 
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we are even averſe and indiſpoſed to our 
Duty. We feel a Law in our Members 
<< warring againſt the Law of our Minds, and 
te bringing us into Captivity to the Law of 
«Sin. The Good therefore which we 
*-would, we do not; but the Evil which we 
« would not, that we do:” We have not 
Power to act up to the Judgment of our 
Minds, but in ſpite of Reaſon and Con- 
viction are led Captive at the Will of every 
lawleſs Paſſion. 
But beſides this natural Weakneſs oy even 
Indiſpoſition to Virtue, we are, ſecondly, 
ſurrounded with a Number of Temptations 
to Vice. The World is ever attacking us 
with its Pomps and Vanities : It gives its 
Honours, and its Riches the Poſſeſſion of 
our Hearts. The Fleſh ſets our Appetites 
and our Paſſions at Work; and the Heart 
which was impregnable by Riches.and Ho- 
nours, becomes pernepe an ealy Prey to 
Pleaſure. 

We have, thirdly, the Power of Satan to 
grapple with; and his Artifices to defeat. 
He as a roaring Lion is for ever going 
about, ſeeking whom he may devour. He 

is ever on the Watch to ſurprize us; ever 


laying 
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laying schemes to deſtroy us; continually 
and ' artfully plying us with thoſe Temp- 
tations which are beſt adapted to our Con- 
dition. Our Progreſs in Virtue is therefore 
not only obſtructed by our natural Weakneſs 
and Corruption, but likewiſe by a Variety 
of Temptations, which are ever managed in 
the moſt artful Manner by a powerful and 
crafty Adverſary. What then requires Di- 
ligence and Application, if Religion does 
not? Is it a little Thing to conquer the Bent 
of Nature : Does it require no Attention to 
remain unſeduced in the Midſt of every thing 
that is capable of ſeducing. And can a War 
with Principalities and Powers; with ſpiritual 
Wickedneſs in high Places, be both ſucceſs- 
fully and careleſsly carried on? It is im- 
poſſible. If ever Diligence, Reſolution, 
and Courage be neceſſary, they are in theſe 
Caſes. 

In the Holy Scriptures we are often called 
upon, to exert all our Faculties both of Soul 
and Body in this difficult Aﬀair. Thus are 
we exhorted to give all Diligence, to add to 
our Faith, Virtue, Sc. to work out our 
Salvation with Fear and Trembling ; and to 
give og to make our Calling and 

Election 
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Election ſure. Our Saviour tells us, that the 


Gate of Heaven is ſo ſtrait, that we muſt 
ſtrive to enter in; that the Way to it is & 
narrow, that few there be that find it. He 
commands us to .watch and pray, to haye 
always our Loins girt, and our Lamps burn. 
ing; 1. e. to be always diligent and careful 
in our Duty; never to be off our Guard, leſt 
we be ſurprized. 

This is the Language of Scalpiwes, and of 
the Propriety of it our own fad Experience 
may convince us. For who will aſſert that 
he meets with no formidable Enemy in his 
chriſtian Warfare? Who will maintain, that 
the Courſe he is to run is ſmooth and broad? 
Who will ſay, he finds no Difficulty in re- 
fiſting the Temptations of the World, the 
Fleſh, and the Devil? Is it an eaſy Matter 
to mortify and ſubdue our inordinate Luſts 
and Appetites, and to ſay to them, hitherto 
ſhall ye come but no further? Is it eaſy 
punctually to perform all our Vows and 
Reſolutions of Amendment ? Does it require 
no Labour to break off an obſtinate and in- 
veterate Habit? Is it no Pain to pluck out a 
right Eye, or to cut off a right Hand? 
Can we n RetuQunee part with our 

: fayourite 
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favourite Paſſion, even the beloved of our 
Souls? Or do we again in our Intercourſes 
with Heaven, find it an eaſy Taſk to prevent 
that Coldneſs, that Inattention, thoſe Wan- 
derings of Thought, which we are fo apt to 
fall into, and which we are ſenfible are great 
Affronts to the Majeſty of that Being we 
addreſs? Whoever will ſay he finds no Dif- 
ficulties in all this, muſt be ſuppoſed eithec 
to be ignorant of the Nature of the Work he 
is about, or to do it deceitfully. 
But the great Difficulty of all is the Regu- 
lation of the Heart. Who will ſay, I have 
made my Heart clean? Whoever talks of the 
Eaſineſs of Religion, and of the little Pains 
it requires, muſt ſurely forget this Part of it; 
and this Part of it is moſt certainly too often 
forgot, or we ſhould not ſec the evil Heart 

fo frequently betray itſelf in the Midſt of the 

loudeſt Pretences to Religion. 

If then Religion be an Affair of ſuch a 

Nature as to require our utmoſt Diligence and 
Application, let us, in the ſecond Place, 

inquire, whether it be of Importance enough - ' 

to deſerve it. Let us ſee, whether it wilt 

anſwer all the Trouble it coſt us? Whether 

it « wil pay us for our Labour? Of the Things 
of 
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of this World we daily experience the Bec. 
nefit; what we expect from Religion is at a 
Diſtance. Let us then examine, whether 
what Religion promiſes in Reverſion, be 
really preferable to what we have now in 
Poſſeſſion. | 
Now were there no other Difference be- 
tween the Happineſs of the preſent and future 
State than this, that the one is tranſient, the 
other permanent: The one temporal, the 
other eternal; were there, I ſay, no other 
Difference, yet even this would abundantly 
demonſtrate the Wiſdom of giving the greater 
Diligence and Application to ſecure our future 
Happineſs. - For let the Happineſs of this 
preſent World be ſuppoſed ever fo great, and 
of Continuance ever ſo long, ſo it be but 
ſhort of eternal, and it will admit of no 
Compariſon with an everlaſting Inheritance. 
The Reflection that our Happineſs is ſome 
Time or other to have an End, is enough to 
damp the greateſt Enjoyments; far when that 
Time comes, they are to us as though they 
had never been. An eternal Happineſs there- 
fore, though inferior in Degree, is more 
' deſervedly to be ſought after, than any other 


Row great ever, if tranſient and temporal, 
This 


| 15 
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This ſiogle Circumſtance then of future 
Happineſs, that it is eternal, ſhould carry it 
againſt all the Advantages of our preſent - 
State, be they ſuppoſed ever ſo many or ſo 
great. Our Happineſs hereafter is to have no 
more End than our Exiſtetice, while the 
Happineſs of this Life is confined to a vety 
ſmall Portion of it. To conſult our future 
Happineſs is therefore to conſult the Hap- 
pineſs of our whole Being; to ſecure an 
Happineſs commenſurate, to our Exiſtence ; 
while the Proviſion of temporal Enjoyments 
is at beſt but providing for a momentary 
Happineſs; an Happineſs, which is as the 
Morning Cloud, and as the e Dew which 
peſſeth away. 

In common Life, the moſt durable plea- 
ſures are what wife Men place the greateſt 
Value' on. A preſent and more exquilite 
Delight they will readily forego for Enjoy- 
ments leſs intenſe, but more durable. Nay, 
they will not only forego Pleaſure, but even 
endure Pain in Proſpect of a laſting Good, 

Happineſs, is indeed to be meaſured not fo 
much by the Degree as by the Duration of 
it, Let therefore the Pleaſures of this World 

© * have 
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have all th: Conceſſions made to them that 
that can be deſired ; let them be allowed to 
be as great as the moſt debauched Fancy can 
imagine. them; yet ftill the ſingle Circum- 
ſtance of Eternity and future Happineſs muſt 
intitle it to our greateſt Diligence: This alone 
| muſt carry it againſt all other Advantages 
whatſoever. | 

Again; as Rs is deſirable in Pro- 
portion as it is durable, fo likewiſe is Miſery 
to. be avoided in Proportion to the Con- 
tinuance of it. The Circumſtance of Eter- 
nity increaſes Miſery as much as it does 
Happineſs : It makes the one as dreadful, as 
it makes the other valuable. An eternal | 
Miſery is therefore infinitely more to be fled 
from than any other, how acute and intole- 
rable ſoever for the Time. Be therefore the 
preſent Miſery of Poverty and Want, of 
Ignominy and Contempt, ever ſo great; yet 
it will vaniſh upon comparing it with the 
Miſery of the future State, which i is ever- 
laſting. 

Religion is then an Affair of eternal Con- 
ſequence: It is the ſecuring an eternal Hap- 
pineſs, and the. avoiding an eternal Miſery. 

Upon 
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Vpon this Account, therefore, it is our moſt 
| —— Bufineſs, and juſtly challenges our 
— Diligence and Application. 

- But this is not all; the Happineſs of the 
next Life is not only eternal in Duration, 
but in Degree alſo inconceivably great. It is 

not only an eternal, but likewiſe an exceeding 
Weight of Glory. It ſurpaſſes the Happineſs 
of this Life not more in Duration, than in 
intrinſick Worth and Excellence; and the 
ſame Difference there is likewiſe between the 
preſent and future Miſery. They are fo 
diſproportionate in Degree, that they would 
admit of no Compariſon even were they of 
equal Continuance. 
The Buſineſs of the next Life muſt chere- 
| Fore, upon all Accounts, have the firſt Place 
in our Thoughts, Indeed, did we act like 
rational Creatures, we ſhould have no other 
Buſineſs: At leaſt we ſhould ſuffer no other 
to come in Competition with it. And yet if 
we take a View of the World (and a melan- 
choly View it is) we ſhall ſee this to be almoſt 
the only Buſineſs that is neglected. Did we 
but allow ourſelves Time for Reflection, it 
would be impoſſible to act thus irrationally, 
thus inconſiſtently with our true Intereſt ; 
T8 Would 
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Would we, when hot in the Purſuit of 
worldly Happineſs, but recollect that we 
are labouring for the Wind ; that we are in 
Chaſe of ſhort-liv'd and unſatisfactory En- 
joyments, it could not but give a Check to 
our Career: Nor could we help condemning 
ourſelves as more fooliſh even than the Beaſts 
that periſh, for our eager Purſuit of ſuch 
Trifles; while we negle& the Care of the 
moſt ſubſtantial and durable Happineſs. 
Upon the leaſt Reflection we are all deeply 
ſenſible of the infinite Difference between 
the Things which are ſeen and the Things 
which are not ſeen; and yet notwithſtanding 
this (though nothing can divert us from our 
temporal Affairs) yet every the leaſt Pretence 
will ſerve to take us off from our eternal: 
Our ſpiritual Concerns, ſhall give Place to the 
molt trifling of our ſecular. One goes to his 
Farm, and another to his Merchandize, while 
the Buſineſs of Eternity is poſtponed to a 
further Day. It is a common Rule of Pru- 
dence to diſpatch the moſt important Buſineſs 
firſt; would we then govern ourſelves by 
this Rule in our fpiritual Afﬀairs, happy 
ſhould we be. But ſuch is our Infatuation, 
that though this Rule be univerſally obſerved 

in 
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in our temporal Affairs, it is too often over- 
looked in our eternal. Would we but aſk © 
ourſelves which is moſt worthy of our Care, 
the Conveniencies of a Journey, or our Wel- 
fare at the Journey's End? The Anſwer 
would inſtru us in our firſt and principal 
Concern. We are here (according to an old 
but juſt and beautiful Similitude) but Strangers 
and Travellers; journeying to our proper 
Country; our continuing City. But the 
Mis fortune is, that we ſeldom confider our- 
ſelves in this Light; we are too apt to 
imagine ourſelves properly at Home in the 
Body, and therefore to beſtow all our Labour 
in providing for ourſelves a comfortable Being 


The Wiſdom of giving all Diligence ta 
. ſecure an eternal Intereſt in Preference to all 
other Concerns whatfoever, is often laid 
before us. We cannot therefore plead Ig- 
norance in this Matter. No! It is the Pre- 
ſence of Things temporal that fo firmly 
attaches us to them. But we would do well 
to remember, that there will be a Time 
when Things eternal will be preſent to us 

, and en we ſhall wiſh we had acted 
1 8 "8 3 another 
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another Part. Then we ſhall wiſh, that our 
Labour and Travel had been better employed, 
When we are about to be tom from this 
World's Goods, we ſhall then begin to be 
ſenſible of their Vanity; and then in vain 
ſhall we lament dur Folly; Our deſperate 
Folly in prefetripg tranſitory Happineſs to an 
everlaſting Inheritance. We ſhall then be 
ſenſible that we have laboured for that which 
profiteth not; that we have riſen up early, 
and fat up late; and cat the Bread of ' Care. 
fulneſs for Things of no Value; while at the 
ſame Time (bitter Refle&ion) we have 
grudged to beftow the leaſt Degree of Care 
and Diligence, upon ſecuring thoſe Treaſures 
which would never leave ns, nor forſake us. 
To conclude; 

If Religion then both requires and FRO 
our Diligence, let us remember this, and 
ſhew ourſelves Men: Let us behave like 


rational Creatures, and no longer treat as a 
light and trivial Thing, what is in Truth at 
once the moſt arduous and important. Let 
us be in earneſt in the Proſecution of our 
true Intereſt, 1. e. let us give all Diligence 


to ys our Calling 9 Election ſure. | 
There 
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There is one Obſervation which the Lan- 
guage of the Text ſo remarkably ſuggeſts, 
that it cannot be omitted, . 
Give Diligence to make your Calling and 
Election fare. 
Calling and Ek#ion are among the fa- 
vourite Words upon which the dangerous and 
frightful Doctrine of Predeſtination is found. 
ed; and yet in the very ſame Sentence are 
we earneſtly exhorted to make Uſe of our 
own Endeavours. It is hence plain to a 
Demonſtration that Calling and Hlection are 
dependent on our Conduct and Behaviour. 
Give Diligence to make them ſure, ſays the 
Apoſtle. — Now if our Behaviour can make 
them ſure; by neceſſary Conſequence it can 
allo make them geubrful. And by ſtill 
farther neceſſary Conſequence it can alſo 
entirely ſet aſide and overthrow them. — Ir 
can recall and annull them. 
All Men may be ſaid to be called and 
elected inaſmuch as it is the Purpoſe, In- 
tention, and Will of their common Father, 
that they all ſhould be happy; and as he has 
put it in the Power of them all to be ſaved 
it they pleaſe, by making a due Uſe of the 
Means, Sauter or leſs, which he has gra- 
1 4 ciouſly 
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ciouſly vouchſafed to afford them. — Chri. 
ſtians, all Chriſtians are ſpecially and more 
particularly called and eleQed by having 
ſpecial and more extraordinary Means vouch- 
ſafed them. They are more highly favoured, 
they ſtand diftinguiſhed. They therefore may 
be ſaid, with high Emphaſis, to be peculiarly 
Called and elected. 
And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe great 
and fignal Favours, notwithſtanding this 
ſuper-abundant Grace, all Chriſtians, without 
Exception, are yet exhorted to give Diligence 
to make their Calling and Election ſure. 
Do not ſuch Exhortations indeed run through 
the whole Goſpel ? Do they not almoſt make 
the Body of it? But why? To what Purpoſe 
all this Preaching, beſeeching and exhorting, 
if we are. already called and elected, inde- 
pendently of any thing we ourſelves can do? 
They would certainly be uſeleſs, be nu- 
gatory; and what we can never ſuppoſe to 
proceed from a wiſe, much leſs from the 
all-wiſe Being. And if Calling and Election 
to Salvation be thus manifeſtly dependent on 
our own good Behaviour, much more may 
we ſuppoſe that Condemnation is the. Con- 
ſequence of our Ill-Behaviour; for Favours 
1 * % et Yes „ are 
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are fete. Beneficence may beſtow its Grace 


and Bounties wherever it "pleaſes, but not fo 
is it with Puniſhment or Miſery ; for theſe 


neceſſarily imply a Deſert of them. Miſery, 


inflicted under the Notion of Puniſhment on 


thoſe who do not deſerve it, is Injuſlice; and 


Miſery without Cauſe or Reaſon, under any 


Notion, or in any Light, is Cruelty. _—_ Tf 


therefore the Scriptures aſſure us, that our 


Salvation depends upon our working: it out 
with Fear and Trembling, i. e. upon our 


own earneſt and anxious Endeavours ; much 


more muſt Reprobation be ſuppoſed to be 
. the juſt and fair Conſequence of our working 
all Uncleanneſs with Greedineſs. If Salvation 
cannot be obtained without in ſome Sort 
deſerving it, ſurely Damnation cannot be 
incurred without thoroughly deſerving it. — 
$o indeed ſay the Scriptures, where repre- 


ſenting the Almighty, as one who has no | 


Pleaſure in the Death of the Sinner, but as 
willing that Men ſhould repent and be ſaved; 
and every where exhorting, beſeeching, and 
conjuring us to flee from the Wrath to come. 
And ſurely where can be the Senſe of all 
this Importunity, if all the while it is out of 
RT our 
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our Power to flee from it? — Exhortationg 
to Goodneſs, in order to Happineſs, when 
that Happineſs is before hand fixed, is, I have 
_ faid, needleſs; and what cannot be ſuppoſed 
to proceed from a wiſe, much leſs an all. 
wiſe Being. But in this Caſe, they ate more 
than needleſs and nugatory: Here they are 
to proceed from a ſincere, good, and righteous 
Being; much leſs from infinite Perfection. 

To this Doctrine of Revelation, Natural 
Reaſon gives full Afſent — For as Men are 
Free Agents, endowed with Capacity of 
chooſing, and Power of purſuing their Choice, 
1. e. as they are moral and accountable 
Agents, they are both copeble and deſerving 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; and therefore 
their well or ill-being muſt, in all Reaſon, 
be ſuppoſed to depend upon nn upon 
their own Choice, 

The Counſels and Decrees of God are 
among the ſecret Things which belong unto | 
him only: The Things which are revealed 
are what alone belong unto us. And what 
is revealed in this Poiht, is plainly and 
expteſsly this — That ſufficient Grace and 

Means 


, 4 
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Means of Salvation are vouchſafed unto every 
Man; and after that, every Man is to reap 
the Fruit of his own Doings. 

Here then reſts the Matter, — If you live 
wicked and unchriſtian Lives (preſume what 
you will) you can never be happy —If you 
live good and chriſtian Lives (fear nothing) 
you 520 Poſer be miſerable. 
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SERMON' AMV. 
The Neceſſity of a timely 


Repentance. 


St. JouN ix. 4. 
I muſt work the Works of him that 


ſent me, while it is Day; the Night 
cometh when no Man can work. 


BEeAHESE Words of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour were ſpoken with Alluſion 
to a wonderful Work he was then 
about to perform, (via. ) the giving Sight to 
a Man blind from his Birth; and the Mean- 
ing of them is this; that he muſt accompliſh 

| the 
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 _ the Bulineſs for which he came into the 
World ; that be muſt perform the Works 

_ _ - which his Father bad given him to Goifh, 
while the Day or his Life continued; for 

: that the Night of his Death was drawing 
near in which it wes impoſſible to work. 

This, (I fay,) is the Meaning of the Words, 

| as ſpoken by our Saviour; and from them, 
(without regard to the particular Occaſion 
upon which he ſpoke them) we may draw 
an exceeding uſeful and inſtructive Leſſon: 
For from them we may learn that this Life 
i our Day, in which we .muſt work the 

Works of him that ſent us; in which we 

muſt anſwer the Ends for which we were 
created and ſent into the World: For that if 
we let this Opportunity flip, the Night comes 
on; the Night of Sickneſs and Death, in 
which no Man can work, at Jeaſt not 
effectually aud ſucceſsfully. From them we 
may learn, that To-day, the Time of Life 
and Health and Strength, is the proper 
Seaſon for working out our Salvation: For 
that there is no Repentance either on the 
Death=bed, or in the Grave,” to * we 


are haſtening. - 


When 
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When we look abroad into the World, 
and obſerve the general Conduct of Mankind 
with regard to Religion, one would almoſt 

think, that either they had entirely forgot 
the great Work that was given them to do; 
or elſe that they kriew of ſome other Seaſon 
for the doing it, equally good and ſuf- 
ficient with the preſent : And the latter of 


| theſe is, in Truth, too often the Cafe, They 


are ſenſible enough, that they muſt work the 
Works, of him that ſent them; but they will 
not acknowledge the Neceffity of -doing 
them while it is Day; of doing them in the 
Time of Health and Strength: They flatter 
' themſelves, that it will be Time enough to 
think of this when the Night of Sickneſs 
comes on; when Death is in immediate 
View. To what Purpoſe then ſhould they 
trouble themſel ves with that uneaſy Taſk 
through a long Series of Years, which can be 
done with equal Succeſs in a few Days or 
Hours, upon a Death- bet. 

It is chis fond Opinion that lulls Men in 
their Viees, that makes them ſolace themſelves 
in Sin. It is this that makes them entertain 
Hopes of | Happineſs hereafter, at the ſame 
Time that they indulge themſelves in all Sin 
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and 'Wickedneſs here: It is this that renders 
all Exhortations to Righteouſneſs and Virtue 
af no Effect: For theſe, tis thought, are 
proper only for the ſick: That the ſtrong 
and healthful have as little Need of the Ad. 
monitions of the Preacher, as of the Pre- 
ſcriptions of the Phyſician; fot it is not they 
that be whole, but they only that are ſick, 
that want either of theſe. 
But were Men W that the Time 
of Health was the only poſſible Time of 
working out their Salvation, that if this 
Work be not done in the Day, it muſt be let 
alone for ever; that the Night of Sickneſs 
is. the wrong Time for Repentance, for that 
then they will find no Place for it, even 
though they ſeek it carefully with Tears. 
Were Men (I ſay) once well convinced of 
this, it would be next to an Impoſſibility for 
them ſo to perſevere in the * of the 
one Thing needful. | 
And to convince you of this; to ho before 
you the abſolute Neceſſity of an early Re- 
pentance, of ſetting about that great Work 
in Time, ſo as to be able to prove its Sincerity 
by its Fruits; and to ſhew you the deſperate 
Madneſs. of truſting to a Death · bed Repent- 


ance, 
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ance, is the Buſineſs of the following Diſ- 
courſe; in which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
Ou, | e 

« Firſt, That Repentance in Time of 
Health, is the only Repentance which can 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from a religious Prin- 
ciple; and conſequently the only Repent- 
ance which can be * to be acceptable 
to God, 

Secondly. That i it is the only Repantancs 
to which the Scripture-Promiſes of Pardon 
and Mercy are annexed, | 

Thirdly, That to ſuppoſe any other Res 
pentance generally, and in the ordinary 
"Courſe of Things, available to Salvation, is 
inconſiſtent with the fundamental ö of 
all Religion. And, 

Laſtly. That Repentance in itſelf is 
Work extremely difficult to be . 
upon a Death-bed. And, | 

Firſt, I am to ſhew you that Repentance 
in Time of Health is the only Repentancs 
which can be ſuppoſed to proceed from a 
religious Principle, and conſequently the only 
| Repentance which can be — to be 

acceptable to God. 

Vor. I. ö We 


U 
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We need not be told of what — 
- the Principle of our Actions is: Indeed the 
Morality. 5 them entirely depends upon it; 
for they are virtuous and religious, or they 
are otherwiſe juſt according to the Principle 
which gives Birth to them. Our outward 
Actions, however ſeemingly great and good, 
may be but ſplendid Sins; for tis our Prin- 
ciple alone can make them Virtues. The 
Seat of Religion is the Heart; from its Diſ- 
poſition therefore do our outward Actions 
take both their Name and Nature. Of this 
(I fay) we need not be told; for tis the Rule 
we make uſe of in judging of one another, 
for tis not the Action itſelf, but the Deſign 
of the Doer only, which we regard. We 
thank no Man for an undeſigued Good, nor 
hate any one for an undeſigned Evil. Tis 
the Diſpoſition makes the Friend or Enemy; 
and juſt ſo it is in the Buſineſs of Religion; 
for no Matter for the Outſide of our Actions, 
the Religion of them is in their Principle. 
Our Repentance then, to make it ac- 
ceptable to God, muſt proceed from a re- 
ligious Principle, and this Principle is a Senſe 
of Duty: A Senſe of the Obligations we are 
under 
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under to ſerve and obey our great Creator, 
Preſerver, and Redeemer. Tis not ſo much 
Fear, as Love that muſt influence us; we 
'maſt repent not only for Wrath, but alſo, 
and more eſpecially, for Conſcience Sake; 
not only becauſe it is our Intereſt, but be- 
cauſe it is our Duty. Tis not ſo much a 
Dread of God's Power as a Love of his Good- 
neſs, that ſhould lead us to Repentance, 
Religion is a Labour of Love: Tis not Fear 
but Love that is the fulfilling of the Law. 
That Repentance therefore, is the only ac- 
ceptable Repentance, which proceedeth from 
. and worketh by Love. | 
Fear indeed is the Beginning of Wiſdom ; 
the Terrors of the Lord are what do at firſt 
awaken and arouſe the Sinner from his 
Lethargy. They are neceſſary likewiſe to go 
along with us, to keep us ſteady in the 
Practice of our Duty; to be a Counterpoiſe 
to the Difficulties we may meet with in the 
Ways of Virtue. It is undoubtedly deſigned 
that we ſhould be influenced in our Conduct, 
by the Conſideration of the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of the Goſpel : For why elſe - 
are they, in ſuch ſtrong Terms, propoſed to 
us and preſſed upon us? To have Reſpect te 
2 an 
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an After-reckoning is undoubtedly lawful and 
right, but then- it is not all that that we are 
to have Reſpect to: The Fear of Puniſhment 
is one proper Motive to lead us to Repent- 
ance, but it muſt not be the only one. For 
if Fear be itſelf ſufficient, why are we com- 
manded to love God, as well as to fear him? 
- If then that Repentance only be acceptable 
to God, which proceeds chiefly from a Senſe 
of Duty and a Love of God, what Pretence 
can the dying Sinner make to ſuch Repent- 
ance? How can the Love of God be ſaid to 
dwell in him? In him-who has grown old in 
Wickedneſs ! Who has ſpent the whole Time 
ol his ſojourning here in a continued Contempt 
of God and Religion. If ſuch an one appears 
penitent, tis not Religion but Fear that is 
the genuine Cauſe of his Repentance: That 
it is indeed wholly to be aſcribed to Fear is 
demonſtrably clear from theſe two Con- 
fiderations : 
Firſt. That 6 is no other aſſignable 
Cauſe of it, but only Fear: And, 
Secondly. That it comes and goes with 
our Fear, and bears Proportion to it. 
Firſt. A Death- bed Repentance is the 
* Effect of Fear, by reaſon there is no 
? other 
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other aſſignable Cauſe of it. There are no 
Arguments for the Neceſſity of a religious 
Life offered to the Sinner upon his Death- 
bed, but what he was well acquainted with 
in his Health: Whatever Beauty and Love» 
lineſs there is in Virtue; whatever Obligations 
there are upon rational Creatures to love and 
ſerve the Fountain of their Happineſs; in a 
Word, whatever Reaſonableneſs there is in 
Religion, have been all again and again laid 
before him in the cleareſt, and preſſed upon 
him in the ſtrongeſt Terms. There is no- 
thing new in his Circumſtances but his Fear; 
and therefore to that Fear alone muſt the 
Alteration of his Judgment be imputed. 
While the Evil he now dreads was at a 
Diſtance, like the deaf Adder he ſtopped his 
'Ears, and refuſed to hear the Voice of the 
Charmer, though he charmed never fo 
wiſely; he was Proof againſt every Ar- 
gument of what Kind ſoever that could be 
offered to perſuade him to Repentance. But 
now as eternal Puniſhment is in immediate 
View, the Neceſſity of arguing is ſuper- 
ſeded ; his Fears are inſtead of ten thouſand 
Arguments. The Reaſonableneſs and Ne- 
cellity of Religion are equally clear in Sickneſs 
U 3 and 
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and in Health ; that therefore they are more 
ſeen and acknowledged in Sickneſs, is owing 
to ſome what peculiar to that Condition, and 
that.is, Fear. 

But to put it out of Doubt that a Death- 
bed Repentance is the pure Effect of Fear, 
we may obſerve, — Secondly, That this Re- 
pentance comes and goes with our Fear, and 
always bears Proportion to it. While there 

are Hopes of Life, there are no Thoughts of 
Repentance; but as the former leſſen, the 
latter encreaſe: And when our Diſtemper is 

at the higheſt, our Repentance is ſo too. If 

again that abates, our Repentance relaxes in 

Proportion: We go backward in Religion, 

as we advance in Health; and remove the 
immediate Fear of Death entirely, and our 

| Repentance is gone with it; and we return 
like the Dog to his Vomit, and like the Sow 

that was waſhed, to her wallowing in the 

Mire. Nay, ſometimes the Sinner returns 

to his beloved Enjoyments, as after a long 

Abſtinence, with new and freſh Vigour ; and 

perhaps with impious Raillery ridicules his 
late Repentance which now (with deſperate 

Inſolence) he ſtiles, ignoble Cowardice. The 

aue now made yhole, inſtead of endea- 
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youring to fin no more, (which in his Fear 
he had earneſtly reſolved) laughs at the 
Folly of the Reſolution, and is at preſent as 
angry at his Repentance, as he was lately at 
his Sins. Of Religion he thinks no more 
till a new Proſpect of Death opens, and then 
his Repentance (if it can in any Senſe be ſo 
called) never fails to return with his Fears: 
e has as many Fits of Repentance, as he 
has Fits of Sickneſs. Fear then is ſyrely the 
ſole Cauſe of a Death-bed Repentance, which 
we fee depends upon it, comes and goes 
with it, and always bears Proportion to it; 


abundantly ſeen, that it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be acceptable to God, 

The only Repentance therefore that can 
be depended on, is that which is begun in 
Time of Health, before the evil Days come ; 
before we ſee ourſelves on the Brink of Per- 
dition: For this Repentance we may be ſure 
is the Reſult of Reaſon and Conviction, not 
of Fear and Diſtraction: We have now Time 
calmly and deliberately to examine into the 
Obligations of Religion, and to repent upon 
| Principle. This is a cool and ſedate Re- 


ö pentance ; 


and if ſuch be its only Cauſe, we have 
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pentance; Repentance, begun with Conſide- 
ration, and founded on Reaſon; and which 
will therefore, in all Probability, be ſtable 
and permanent. This Kind of Repentance 
does not however exclude Fear; this rational 
Penitent (as it is fit and deſigned he ſhould) 
has a Reſpect to the Rewards and Puniſh. 
ments of the Goſpel; and as (in Time of 
Health eſpecially) they are conſidered as at 
ſome Diſtance from him, to be awed and 
influenced by them, is a "wy proper Exerciſe 
of his Faith, | 

If then Repentance in Time of Health be 
the only Repentance which can be ſuppoſed. 


to be acceptable to God; it will be no Won- 


der to find (which was what I in the ſecond 
Place propoſed to ſhew you) that it is the 
only, Repentance to which the Seripture- 
Promiſes of Pardon and Mercy are annexed. 
Repentance is Amendment of Life; it is to 
this Amendment therefore that are made all 
the Scripture-Promiſes of Pardon and Mercy. 
| Repentance therefore, to intitle it to the 
Mercy of the Goſpel, muſt be ſo early as to 
ſhew its Sincerity by its Fruits, an actual 
Amendment of Lite; but this is out of the 

Power 
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Power of the dying Penitent, and therefore 
he has no Claim to the Promiſes of the 
Goſpel. 

The Rewards of Chriſtianity are promiſed 
to thoſe only who work out their Salvation 
with Fear ahd Trembling: Eternal Life is 
reſerved for thoſe alone who ſeek for it, by 
patient Continuance in Well-doing; and in 
general we are all to be rewarded according 

to our Works. The chriſtian Life is repre- 
ſented to us as a Race, in which, if we 
would obtain the Prize, we muſt run with 

Patience unto the End; and as a Warfare, 

in which the Conqueror is to be crowned. 
Nov if this be a true Repreſentation of 

Chriſtianity, what Hopes can the dying Pe- 
nitent entertain? If he only is to be ſaved, 
who works out his Salvation with Feat and 
Trembling, what ſhall become of him who 
has all his Life-time neglected and deſpiſed 
it, and has nothing to offer in Compenſation 
for that Neglect, but a little Sorrow at his 
Death? If eternal Life is reſerved for thoſe 
only who ſeek for it by patient Continuance 
in Well-doiog, where is the Hope of the 


dying 
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dying Penitent, who has only the Repentance 
of his laſt Moments to plead in his Behalf? 
And if we are all to be rewarded according 
to our Works, the dying Penitent has none 
to alledge. If a Death-bed Repentance is 
available to Salvation, we can obtain the 
Prize without running for it, and be crowned 
without fighting. 

But again. Chriſtianity is not content 
with a ſmall Degree of Virtue; it requires a 
Kind of Perfection in its Profeſſors ; It com- 
mands-us to abound more and more in good 
Works, to ſcek that we may excell; and to 
go on unto Perfection. And if ſo, the Caſe 
of the dying Penitent is ſtill more deſperate, 
for he is but beginning, when it is expected 
he ſhould be compleat. In ſhort. The 
Rewards of the Goſpel are held forth to thoſe 
only, who live ſoberly, righteouſſy. and 
godly in this preſent World : To thoſe only 
who have a good Life, or at leaſt actual 
Amendment of Life, to alledge in their 
Favour : All who cannot produce true Fruits 
of Repentance (as the dying Penitent moſt 
certainly cannot) have, by the Terms of the 
Gol pel, no Title to the Rewards of it. 
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If it be objected, that the Acceptance of 
the penitent Thief upon the Croſs is an 
Inſtance of the Validity of a Death-bed 
Repentance, it may be anſwered, that from 
ſo extraqrdinary a Caſe, it is highly imprudent 
and unſafe to draw general Rules: For what 
Faith could be fo extraordinary as his? To 
believe in a Saviour even at the very Moment 
he was expiring upon a Croſs, in all the Cir- 
cumſtances of Infamy and Miſery, is unpa- 
ralell'd Faith. He did not ſtay for Con- 
viction till he ſhould fee him demonſtrate 
himſelf to be the Son of God with Power, 


» * The Caſe of the penitent Thief upon the Croſs is a Caſe 
none of us can ever be in: We can be in no parallel Caſe, 
in no Caſe, bearing any Reſemblance to it; and therefore no 
Encouragement can be drawn from that ſuppoſed Example. | 
And for the Parable of the Labourer hired into the Vine- 
yard at the eleventh Hour, that, in its original Defign, has | f 
reſpect only to the Calling of the Gentiles in the latter | 
Ages of the World; but, if it be extended to private 
Perſons, we are not in the Circumſtances of the Labourers 
hired at the eleventh Hour. For we who are born in a 
chriſtian Country, and have had the Means of Salvation 
always in our Power, have been called not in the Evening 
but in the Morning; in the Morning, I ſay, and have ſtood 
all the Day idle. The Labourers called late, wrought the 
little Time remaining; we who were called early, work 
not at all: Not even one Hour — not one Moment : For a \ 
Death-bed is not the /aff Hour of * but the Call f. 


che N to receive our Hoe, 
=o 1 


either 


. 
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either by coming down from the Croſs, or 


© by riſing again from the dead. As his Faith 


therefore was ſo extraordinary, no Wonder 


that his Reward was fo too. But further; 
this Thief believed in Chriſt as ſoon as called 
to the Knowledge of him; and if fo, then 
according to the ordinary Rules of the 
Goſpel, all his paſt Iniquities muſt be blotted 
out. But how different is this from their 
Caſe, who. have all their Life-time done 


Deſpite to the Spirit of Grace, and then hope 


to be ſaved at laſt, by c: 'ying out, Lord, fave 
us, we periſh, 

But if this Inſtanc will not do, perhaps 
there is Ground for Conſolation to the dying 
Penitent, in the Parable of the Labourer 


hired into the Vineyard; where he who 
- wrought but one Hour, 1s made equal in his 


Wages, with thoſe who had borne the Burden 
and Heat of the Day : But now this Parable, 
in its principal Deſign, has no Relation at all 
to this Matter. Its Deſign is to let the Jews 
know, that the Gentiles, who were called to 


the Knowledge of the Goſpel at the eleventh. 


Hour, in the Evening of the Day, in the 
laſt Age of the World ; ſhould be made 


* in Happineſs with themſelves, who 
had 
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had ſo long before been the choſen People of 
God; who had been hired into the Vineyard 
in the Morning, in the firſt Hour of the Day. 
But ſuppoſing this Parable can likewiſe be 
applied to the Caſe of particular Perſons, it 
only teaches, that however a Perſon may 
have trod in the Ways of Deſtruction; yet, 
if he ſeriouſly repent, and for the little Time 
remaining, evidence the Sincerity of his 
Converſion, by bringing forth Fruits meet 
for Repentance ; that then he ſhall be ac- 
cepted, and all the Wickedneſs he hath . 
done, ſhall not be once named unto him; 
but that in the little Righteouſneſs which he 
hath done, in it ſhall he live. But this is 
not the Caſe of dying Penitents; for with 
them the Time of Work is quite over. The 
Day is ſpent, and the Evening is come, when 
the Lord of the Vineyard is calling his Ser- 
vants, not to give them their Work, but 
their Hire. 

This Parable indeed ſeems rather to con- 
clude directly againſt the Validity of a Death- 
bed Repentance; for here is no Servant 
repreſented as receiving Wages without having 
wrought: He who did not come in till the 
Ecrenth Hour, yet laboured the remaining 


one. 
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one. But the dying Penitent has not even 
the Work of one Hour to alledge; he has 
ſtood the whole Day idle, in ſpite of the 
repeated Importunities of his Lord to go and 
labour in his Vineyard. 

There is not, therefore, the leaſt Foun- 
dation} in Scripture, for Hope in a Death. bed 


- Repentance; nor indeed, can it reaſonably be 


ſuppoſed there ſhould be any; for, 
Thirdly. To ſuppoſe a Death-bed Re- 
pentance generally available to Salvation, 


would be inconſiſtent with the Deſign of all 


| Religion. The Deſign of Religion is to 
promote the Practice of Godlineſs and Vir- 
tue; but the Notion of the Validity of a 
Death; bed Repentance is abſolutely deſtructive 
of ſuch Practice. For this ſuppoſes, that a 
little Sorrow at laſt, will be a ſufficient Com- 
penſation for a whole Life of Wickedneſs; 
and this Suppoſition renders a Life of Virtue 

unneceſſary. For to what Purpoſe is it to 
thwart our Inclinations, to trouble ourſelves 
about Religion, and rigidly to perſiſt in the 
rugged and narrow Path of Virtue, if without 
all this Pain and Uneaſineſs we can ſecure 
Happineſs at laſt, by a few Sighs and Tears. 
This is the greateſt Encouragement to Vice — 


This 


at . — 6&5 me 


* : 
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This is. to make the Hopes of Happineſs 
hereafter, confiſtent with the Enjoyments of 
our Luſts and Paſſions here: This is to diſarm 
Virtue of its Sanctions, to make both the 
Threats and Promiſes of God of none Effect. 
If then a Death-bed Repentance be allowed 
of, Religion is an Inconſiſtency; for by theſe 
Means it deſtroys its own Deſign, it defeats 
itſelf ; and if Chriſtianity accepted it, it would 
do more towards the corrupting of the World, 
than all its divine Precepts, all its glorious 
Promiſes and Threats could do towards the 
reforming it. | 
But fourthly. Repentance is in itſelf a 
Work extremely difficult to be performed 
upon a Death-bed, were it probable that it 
would be accepted; yet the Difficulty of 
performing it, is infinitely ſufficient to deter 
every Man of common Prudence from truſt- 
ing'to it, There is perhaps no Word, more 
generally miſunderſtood than Repentance, 
The whole of it is thought to conſiſt in Sor- 


row; and he who ſighs and weeps, and vents 
a few bitter Expreſſions againſt himſelf and 
his Follies, is preſently deemed a true Pe- 
nitent. To do this indeed is an eaſy Taſk : 
Were this Repentance we might ſafely truſt 

it 
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it to a Death- bed; but Repentance, in the 
Scripture Notion of it, is another Thing. 
It is there repreſented as a Change of Heart, 
of Mind, of Temper, and Diſpoſition. When 
we are commanded to repent, we are com- 
manded to be converted, turned about, or 
changed into Natures quite different from 
what we were before. Repentance is tiled 
Regeneration or a new Birth, and the Penitent 
2 new Man. He is no longer to have the 
fame Deſires and Inclinations: What lately 
he did moſt paſſionately love, is now to be 
the Object of his Wrath and Deteſtation; 
and what was formerly his Averſion, muſt 
now be the beloved of his Soul. If then 
Repentance be ſuch an entire Change as this, 
do we imagine ſo great a Change can be 
eaſily wrought: Do we think that we can fo 
quickly part with our old Friends? That 
confirmed and inveterate Habits are ſo eaſil/ 
broken off? But let us not deceive ourſelves, 
for ſooner may the Æthiopian change his 
Skin, or the Leopard his Spots, -than they 
can do Good who are accuſtomed to do Evil. 
Repentance is a Buſineſs both of Time and 
Difficulty ; ſuch à Change, as Repentance, 


cannot inſtantaneous. Repentance there- 
70 fore 
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" fore is a Work, which, in the ordinary 
- Courſe of Things, © ſeems impoſſible to be 
performed upon a Sick-bed; and that in 
Fact it is not performed, is often demon- 
ſtrable from hence, that if the Sinner be 
: reſtored to his Health, and indulged another 
Trial, he returns to the ſame Exceſs of Riot, 
and becomes as much, ſometimes tenfold 
more, the Child of Hell than he was before, 
But may it not be aſked, that if the Caſe 
of the dying Penitent be fo deſperate as is 
repreſented ; if all abſolutely depends upon 
the paſt Life, to what Purpoſe are all Ex- 
hortations to the dying Sinner: Why is he 
called upon to repent, if we know his Re- 
pentance is to no Purpoſe? Why are the 
Means of Grace applied to him, who is irre- 
coverably fallen from Grace? If all depends 
upon what we have done in our Health, 
every thing that can be done either by the 
righteous or the wicked, upon a Death- bed, 
is uſeleſs and inſignificant. By no Means: 
It is ſurely of Uſe to the beſt of Men, to 
have Opportunity to trim their Lamps, juſt 
when the Cry is made that the Bridegroom 
cometh, that they may go out to meet him 
with the greater Decency and Compoſure. 
Vor. I, X And 


And as for the wicked, though nothing they 
can do upon their Death-bed is to be 
depended on, yet nothing ſhould be left 
undone. They ſhould catch at every thing 
which has but a bare Poſſibility of ſaving 
them, It is better to repent then, than never, 
It is the beſt, it is the only Thing Men in 
their Circumſtances can do. And as for Ad- 
monitions and Exhortations they may perhaps, 
in fome Degree, ſoften the ſtony Heart. 
But let no Man deceive himſelf by truſting 
to any thing but a good Life or a timely 
Repentance ; for nothing elſe can, with the 
leaſt Shadow of Reaſon, be truſted to. 
Nothing but one of theſe. can give us rational 
Comfort and Aſſurance in the Hour of Death 
and in the Day of Judgment. 
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Of. the perfect Man, and his 
| peaceful End. 
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Mark the perfect Man, and bebold 
the upright For the End of that 5 


Man is Peace. 


noble Treaſure both of Devotion 
and Inſtruction. Its rapturous 
wn Hymns are ſo many refined 
Leffons ; their divine Compoſers thus endea- 
vouring, while they themſelves mount up to 
X 2 Heaven, 


3 Of the perſes Man, 


© Heaven, to leave a Portion of their Spirit on 
all around them. | we hb. 
Of the Inſtruftion contained in them, we 
have an Inſtance now before us: Mark 
* the perfect Man, and behold the upright : 
*« For the End of that Man is Peace.” Or, 
as it is otherwiſe tranſlated, keep Innocency, 
and take heed to the Thing that is right, for 
that ſhall bring a Man Peace at the laſt. 
The Senfe is the ſame in both, and it is this; 
that Religion and Virtue, Innocence, Up- 
rightneſs and Integrity, ſhall in no wiſe loſe 
their Reward; but ſhall, in the End of 
Things, ſurely and indiſputably meet with 
Peace, their due and proper Recompence, 

It is evident, (nothing is more ſo) that the 
. ſure and certain Hope of ſome Recompence 


of Reward, at the End and Conclufion of 


Things, is abſolutely neceſſary to make us 
courageouſly and ſteadily perſevere in the 
Ways of Righteouſneſs and Godlineſs, at 
preſent ;' for Righteouſneſs and Godlinefs, 
however in themſelves the moſt excellent of 
all Things, do yet in this State manifeſtly 


labour under great Diſcouragements. Men 
of Virtue and Conſcience are not always the 
MR | moſt 
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moſt proſperous and ſucceſsful : The 
of Fortune are not the natural Attendants of 
Righteouſneſs ; ſo far from it, that the 3% 
of Men are often the owe of Men too: 
And (which only affects the preſent Matter) 
reduced to and kept in that irkſome con- 
temptible State, by Means of that very 
Righteouſneſs; while at the ſame Time they 
have the Mortification to ſee Men of other 
Principles fare better, even the cruel one, of 
ſeeing them mount up to the Summit of Glory 
and Grandeur, by trampling upon all Laws 
human and divine; by ſacrificing their Con- 
_ ſriences, and quitting that Virtue, which the 
righteous are ſo tenacious of. 
Beſides this; there are Temptations of 
another Kind. We are liable to be ſeduced, 
not only by Conſiderations of Profit or 
Honour, but by thoſe of Pleaſure too. The 
Luſts and Appetites of Men are headſtrong 
and unruly, and are with much Pain and 
Mortification, and Self. denial, kept under 
and reſtrained from breaking out into Vio- 
lence... No little Trouble is it, the moſt 
diſpaſſionate muſt confeſs, to keep them 
within the, narrow Limits which Religion 
and Virtue do preſcribe, 
X 3 From 
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From theſe two Cauſes then it” is plain, 

that the ſteady Practice of Righteouſneſs and 
Virtue muſt be attended with conſiderable 
Difficulties and Uneaſineſſes; with ſo many 
and ſo great, that if nothing but the preſent 
Scene of Affairs be taken into our Account, 
it does not appear upon what Foundation 2 
wiſe Man could undertake it, or, at leaſt, 
have Reſolution enough to perſiſt in it.— If 

2 Man of Thought gives up, what is mani- 
feſtly for his Intereſt, he will certainly have 
ſomething in View, by way of Compenſation: 
If he parts with a preſent Grant, tis doubtleſs 

in Hopes of a bettet in Reverſion.— And if 
a Man of Pleaſure denies” himſelf a preſent 
Gratification, it muſt certainly be becauſe he 
expects Amends to be made to him by ſome 
ſaperior Pleaſure” hereafter; for Self-denial 
and Mortification are Things too n to 
be undergone for nothing. 

To encourage us then in the Practice of 
Virtue, to make that Practice reaſonable; 
there muſt be ſome Counter poiſe to the Pains 
and Difficulties which attend it. There muſt 
be ſome Equivalent in View, ſome Proſpect of 
future Good, to 2. and fix our Atten- 
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tion; to divert our Thoughts from our preſent 
diſagreeable Circumſtances, of to animate 
and ſupport us under them. Did Religion 
fail in this, it would fail in an eſſential Point; 
for however it might endeavour to recom- 
mend itſelf upon the Score of its Excellence, 
it would be but little regarded, if it did not 
ſhew itſelf to be our Intereſt. 4 

Religion then is full to this Point, and 
comes up to what our warmeſt Wiſhes 
could deſire. It ſhews us in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt affecting Manner, that there is an 
End; and that in the Time of the End, the 
Wickedneſt of the wicked ſhall be upon him, 
and the Righreouſneſs of the righteous ſhall 
be upon him: That all Men ſhall then meet 
with their Deſerts; the wicked, in Puniſh- 
ment; the virtuous, in Reward. — The fo 
much envied Proſperity of Villains ſhall con- 
clude in a grievous Ruin— The Tranſgreflors 
ſhall be deſtroyed together, and the End of 
the wicked ſhall be cut off, — The preſent 
coveted Enjoyments of Vice ſhall prove in the 
End bitter as Wormwood: For however 
ſweet they may be in the Mouth, however 
agterable and palatable in the going down, 

| X 4 yet 
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yet a little while and we ſhall dearly pay ſor 
the luſcious Morſel — which will be turned 
into the Gall. of Aſps within us. — But as 
for the righteous it ſhall not be ſo with 
them; all their Difficulties and Diſtreſſes 
ſhall be crowned with Joy unmixed, with 
Happineſs unallayed: For mark the perfect 
Man, and behold the upright ; for the End 
* of that Man is Peace.” 

In ſpeaking further to which Words 1 
ſhall new, | 
Firſt, What is meant by the perfect and 

upright Man. 
_ Secondly. What is the full Import of 
Peace, his promiſed Recompence, 
And thirdly, Preſs you to aſpire after this 
exalted Character in Proſpect of this, its 
exceeding great Reward. 
And firſt, Who is this perfect and up- 
right Man? Uprightneſs and Integrity are 
commonly thought to be but other Words 
for Honeſty ; for moral Honeſty, as it ſtands 
oppoſed to Invaſion of Property, and to all 
Manner of Fraud and Deceit: Honeſty, in 
this Senſe, is ſet up as the great, as indeed 
the one only cardinal Virtue, to the Diſ- 
honour, almoſt to the utter Excluſion of all 
the 
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the reſt. And a Man, who upon refleting | 
on his Conduct, finds himſelf i in this Light 
an bone Man, without more ado pronounces 
himſelf a good Man, and with great Con- 
fidence looks upon himſelf as Heir of all the 
glorious Promiſes which the Goſpel has 
annexed to univerſal Righteouſneſs. One 
would think, by this Conduct, that there 
had not been Ten Commandments, but only 

one, delivered on Mount Sinai; or that Chri- 
2 in Compaſſion to our Infirmities, 
had reduced them to this one. But the con- 
trary to this, we well know to be true, — 
We know that Chriſtianity not only confirms 
all theſe Laws, but likewiſe greatly extends 
and enlarges our Duty: That it has made 
the Commandment exceeding broad, and 
raiſed it alſo exceeding high, even to an 
Height unthought of before. — Do we then 
think that all this is done for nothing; or 
that a Syſtem of Laws ſo abſolutely perfect 
was formed only to amuſe us? To raiſe our 
Admiration without influencing our Practice? 
Where do we find any Hint, any the leaſt 
imaginable Intimation, that all the Laws are 
not obligatory ? That there is any Exception 
or Saas allowed of ? So far from it, 


that 


14 


a 
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that univerſal Obedience is preſſed, and en 
forged! upon us in the ſtrongeſt poſſible. 
Manner; even to that Degree, as to declare, 
that one indulged Vice ſhall vacate the Title, 
and deſtroy the Merit of every Virtue we 
poſſeſs, though it were every other Virtue in 
the whole Catalogue: That it ' ſhall even 
involve us in the Guilt of univerſal Diſ- 
obedience — © Whoſoever ſhall keep the 
* whole Law, and yet offend but in one 
<« Point, is guilty of all.” 

As to the Virtue of moral Honeſty in par- 
ticular, what has been ſaid of it does not 
tend to leſſen the Guilt and Heinouſnefs of a 
Violation of it, but on the contrary to aggra- 
vate and encreaſe it. For the blacker and 
more enormous any Crime is, the leſs always 
is the Merit of keeping clear of it. Thus 
no Man values himſelf upon his not being 
_ guilty of Murder, Inceſt, Adultery, and the 
like. No! to be guilty of theſe, is to be 
Sinners of the firſt Magnitude, They require 
the moſt hardened and abandoned Hearts ; 
as they are Inſtances of the moſt outrageous 
Wickedneſs. And therefore all that we can 
boaſt of, from our Innocence in ſuch Ar- 
* K that we are not among 
the 
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the worſt of Men. — And fo with reſpect to 
what is called Honeſty ; the Breach of it is ſo 


highly” wicked,” requires ſo low, baſe, and 


degenerate a Spirit; is both ſo unmanly and 


ſo unchriſtian, that to be free from Offences 
of this Kind, is very little Merit. To be an 
zune Man in this Senſe, is ſtrictly no more 
than this; not to be a Knave, And though 
Men even of this Stamp are, I am afraid, 
much rarer than is imagined; yet there is no 
Man, I am fure, would take this Character 
for 4 Compliment. | 

It is then Matter of Amazement to ſee 
this Virtue ſet foremoſt in the Liſt; to hear 
it cry'd up to a Degree' ſo extravagant, as 


even to be an Equivalent for the Want of the 


reſt. How often do we hear it pleaded in 
Mitigation and Abatement of the blackeſt 
Crimes; how often is it ſagely and gravely 
maintained, that though ſuch a one is, it 
muſt be owned, greatly vitious and irregular 
in his Conduct; though he be not perhaps a 
Believer, or a Chriſtian, yet nevertheleſs he 
is as honeſt a Man as ever was born: The 
faireſt Dealer in the World between Man and 
Man. Indeed? A moſt exalted Character 
ww It is juſt as much as to ſay, he is an 
extremely 
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316 Of theiperfett Man, 
extremely good. Man, becauſe he is not. an. 
Houſebreaker, an Highwayman, or a Pick- 
pocket. Glorious Atonement this ! for Blaſ- 
phemy againſt God our Saviour; for Treaſon 
againſt the State, for the Murder of a Neigh- 
bour, or for the Defilement of his Bed; 
notable Equivalent for Infidelity. * De- 
bauchery. 

Why fo much Merit is attributed to this 
Virtue, nothing is eaſier than to ſee. They 
who plead it, and in whoſe Fayour it is 
pleaded, know very well, that from it ariſes 
all the Title which they have. to Merit of 
any Kind; and fince this is ſo, it behoves 
them to make the moſt of that little they 
poſſeſs. — Though ſtill to take from it, and 
to leſſen even that little, it is to be obſerved, 
that- they are commonly Perſons who are 
above all Temptations to Diſhoneſty; and 
that Diſhoneſty i is a Crime they would ab- 


ſtain from for the Sake of their Reputations, 


though Religion were out of the Queſtion; 
as indeed it abſolutely is in this and every 
other Queſtion with them. 10 

But be as honeſt as you will in this limited 
Senſe, it will by no means intitle you to the 


Character of a perfect and upright Man, 
Innocence, 


Of the — Men, "op 
Innocence, Uprightneſs, Integrity, Perfection, 
are all of them Words of general Extent, and 
imply an univerſal Obedience without Ex- 
ception , Limitation, or Reſerve. Innocence 
is Freedom from all Guilt ; the Moment the 
en he is. connitied,” that Charncter is I 
gone, Uprightneſs is Straitneſs or Rectitude; | 
from which the leaſt poſſible Deviation is a | 
Departure. Integrity, an equivalent Ex- If 
preſſion, is Entireneſs: And Perfection ad- | 
mits of no Deficiency; nothing muſt be | 
wanting either in Extent or Degree. This is | 

the natural Meaning of the Words; and in 1 
this Senſe is Honeſtum taken by the antient f 
Moraliſts. In them it ſtands for every thing 
that is fit and decorous, every thing that is 
good and praiſe-worthy in Life; in ſhort, 
for every Inſtance of Duty. And fo the 
Poet joins Integer Vitæ, Sceleriſque purus; 
the upright and the innocent together ; the 
latter as explanatory of the former : And this 
is the ſcriptural Meaning of them too. Thus 
we find that Hero in Virtue, Job, explaining 
his Sentiments of Righteouſneſs and Integrity 
(general Phraſes which he often uſes) by a 
very accurate and particular Vindication of 
his Conduct, upon all the ſeveral Branches 


of | 
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of Duty to God, his Neighbour and bimſelf 
And indeed had not his Integrity taken in all 
theſe Branches, he could not have been free, 
(as be: affirmed he was) from all Reproach 
of Heart. Nor therefore, unleſs the Upright- 
neſs and Perfection of the Text be taken in 


the ſame . univerſal Senſe, can this Con- 


ſequence of them be Peace. For all Failures 

in Duty, of what Sort ſoever, are neceſſarily 
followed by Reproach of Heart: And where- 
ever there is Reproach of Heart, there cannot 
. poſſibly be Peace. 

'The true' Notion of Uprightneſ and In- 
.tegrity conſiſts in this: That a Man does 
that, and that only, which after the beſt 
Information he can get, his Heart and Con- 
ſcience. approve. The Object of this Integrity 


Thing that is right; whatever is right, what- 
ever is proper for us to do, with regard either 
to God, gur Neighbour, or qurſelves. The 
Object is univerſal of Courſe: For as Integrity 
conſiſts in a ſtrict Agreement between our 


Actions and our Sentiments; the Moment 


we do that Thing, let it, be what it will, 


- Which at the ſame Time we are convinced 


in 


muſt be univerſal, and che Practice of it 
Heady — The Object, Duty in general. The 
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in gur Hearts and Conſciences is wrong, that 


temove our Integrity from us. Whoever 
then neglects and deſpiſes the Offices of 
Religion, which have God for their imme- 
diate Object: And whoever is intemperate, 
vitious, and profligate in his Behaviour, is as 
far from being an upright Perſon, as the moſt 
unfair Dealer between Man and Man; equally 
facfeits his Integrity, and is as truly i 
in the proper Senſe of that Word, as if he 
had been guilty of the greateſt Outrages upon 
Property. 
_  Jategrity requires lkewile a ſteady and 
\invariable Practice. It is not ſufficient that 
we now and then, by Fits and Starts, practiſe 
our Duty. No! we muſt be conſtant and 
uniform in it; we muft adhere to it ; adhere 
to it cloſely and ſtrictiy; in Spite both of all 
:Oppaſition, and of all Temptation: Jmmove- 


able as a Rock, by Oppofition; deaf as an 
Ader, to Temptation. No Awe of Greatneſs, 


no Dread of Power, no inſtant Tortures can 
affright from his Duty; no Riches bribe, 
Honours flatter, or Pleaſures charm from it. 
He is Proof againſt all Aſſaults from whatever 
they come; inflexibly virtuous, ob- 
ſtinately 


Moment we let go our Righteouſneſs, and 


of Duty to God, his Neighbour and himſelf. 
And indeed had not his Integrity taken in all 
theſe Branches, he could not have been free, 
(as he affirmed he was) from all Reproach 
of Heart. Nor therefore, unleſs the Upright- 
neſs and Perfection of the Text be taken in 


the ſame univerſal Senſe, can this Con- 


ſequence of them be Peace. For all Failures 
in Duty, of what Sort ſoever, are neceſſarily 
followed by Reproach of Heart: And where- 
ever there is Reproach of Heart, there cannot 
poſſibly be Peace. 

The true Notion of Uprightneſs and In- 
tegrity conſiſts in this: That a Man does 
that, and that only, which after the beſt 
Information he can get, his Heart and Con- 
ſcience approve. The Ohject of this Integrity 


muſt be univerſal, and the Practice of it | 
Heady — The Object, Duty in general. The 


Thing that is right; whatever is right, what- 
ever is proper for us to do, with regard either 
to God, gur Neighbour, or ourſelves. The 
Object is yniverſal of Courſe : For as Integrity 
conſiſts in a; ſtrict Agreement between our 
Actions and our Sentiments; the Moment 
we do that Thing, let it, be what it will, 


which at the ſame Time we are convinced 


in 
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in gur Hearts and Conſciences is wrong, that 


Moment we let go our {Righteouſneſs, and 


temove our Integrity from us. Whoever 
then neglects and deſpiſes the Offices of 
Religion, which have God for their imme- 
diate Object: And whoever is intemperate, 
vitious, and profligate in his Behaviour, is as 
lar from being an upright! Perſon, as the moſt 
unfair Dealer between Man and Man; equally 
focfeits his Integrity, and is as truly di/houg 
in the proper Senſe of that Word, as if he 
had been guilty of the greateſt Outrages upon 
Property. 
Lategrity requires lkewiſe a ſteady and 
-invariable Practice. It is not ſufficient that 
we now and then, by Fits and Starts, practiſe 
our Duty. No! we muſt be conſtant and 
uniform in it; we muſt adhere to it; adhere 
to it cloſely and ſtrictiy; in Spite both of all 
Oppaſition, and of all Temptation: Inmove- 


ie as a Rock, by Oppofition; deaf as an 
Ader, to Temptation. No Awe of Greatneſs, 


no Dread of Power, no inſtant Tortures can 
affright from his Duty; no Riches bribe, 
Honours flatter, or Pleaſures charm from it. 
He is Proof againſt all Aſſaults from whatever 
—_— they come; inflexibly virtuous, ob- 

ſtinately 
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ſtinately juſt. ' See this Character gloriouſly 
exemplified in Job, 
© From this Deſcription of Uprightneſs aid 
Perfection, let us now, in the ſecond Place, 
paſs on to their Reward. This is ſaid, to be 
Peace at tie laſt: The End of that Man is 
Peace, — Peace is in Scripture-Language, a 
- Phraſe of much larger Import than in its 
common Uſe and Acceptation: It ſtrily 
ſignifies no more than Quiet and Tranquillity, 
in Oppoſition to Trouble and Diſturbance, 
But. in the ſacred Writers it is much more 
comprehenſive; for in them it ſtands for the 
greateſt and fulleſt Happineſs; and when 
they would expreſs at once the greateſt of 
Bleflings, particularly thoſe of a ſpiritual and 
heavenly Nature, they ſum them up in Peace, 
— Thus Almighty God tells his People, that 
he will give unto them his Covenant of 
Peace ; and that they ſhall enter into Peace: 
And our blefſed Saviour, a little before he 
was ſeparated from his Diſciples, gives them 
his Bleſſing in theſe Words: © Peace I leave 
« with you, my Peace I give unto you.” 
And this Uſe of the Word is highly proper 
and emphatical: Peace being not only a 
* Happineſs in itſelf, but alſo that without 


1 which 
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Cauſe. It is the Foundation of all Happineſs; 
outward Peace of .that which is temporal, 
and inward Peace of that which is ſpiritual. 


This Peace or Happineſs is promiſed to 
the perfect and upright Man at the laſt; at 


the End and Concluſion of this tranſitory 
Scene; at the ſhutting up of which a new 
World is to open to us; a World, which 
ſhall not paſs away like this, but which ſhall 
endure even to Eternity. The two % Things 
are then our Exit out of this State, and our 


Entrance upon the next: Our Condition at 


the Time of our Departure out of the one, 
and our fixed and everlaſting Condition in 
the other. If the perfect and upright Man 
meets with Happineſs in theſe two Situations, 
the Obſervation of the Pſalmiſt in the Text 
is abundantly verified, that the End of that 
Man is Peace. 
Let us view him fitſt at the Cloſe of this 
Life : Place him then on the Bed of Lan- 
guiſhing ; let inward Feelings give Notice of 
Diffolution; let Art declare herſelf in- 
effectual; let every Circumſtance conſpire to 
convince him, that the ſovereign Lord of 
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which there can be none from any other , 
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322 Of the perſed Man, 
Life and Death has pronounced the irre- 
verſible Sentence, — He ſhall ſurely die. Let 
then all the Pomp of Death ſurround him; 
and let the grim King of Terrors make haſty 
Advances. How does this Hero behave in 
theſe trying Circumſtances ? Is he alarmed 
at the Tidings? Does he ſhew any Signs of 
Fear, Surprize, or Diſcompofure ? No: That 
be far from him; he receives them unruffled 
and unmoyed; calm, ſettled, and undifmayed : 
His Countenance, the true Picture of his 
Mind, clear as that Conſcience which ſup- 
ports him; ſerene, as that Heaven he is going 
to. So far from thinking them heavy T7. 
- dings, he receives them as the beſt he ever 
heard. As for the King of Terrors, fo far 
from ſhrinking at the Sight of him, that he 
bids him welcome; he goes forth in his 
Strength, and even meets him half Way. 
Loet him cloath himſelf in all the Horror he 
can deviſe, and fet himſelf in full Array; 
yet the perfect Man laughs at his feeble 
Efforts ; becauſe to a good Man it is not in 
the Power even of Death to look terrible: 
To him, his Viſage alters; its Roughneſs 
becomes /mooth; its Contractedneſs opens, and 
R + its 
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its Darkneſs brightens : However on the reſt 


of Mankind he is wont to frown, on the 


perfect he is always ſure to ſinile. 

The Proſpect of immediate Death; the 
immediate Conſequence of which, is Ap- 
pearance before the Judgment-Seat of God, 
is doubtleſs an awakening Conſideration. It 
therefore neceſſarily diſpoſes him to look into 
| himſelf, and examine narrowly whether he 
be in perfect Readineſs for his Trial, He 
enters. upon the Scrutiny without Fear, and 
returns from it with Confidence. His new 
Inquiry ſerves but to give him new Spirits; 
to ſtrengthen his Hope, to double his Cou- 

rage; and with freſh Vigour and Alacrity to 
make him urge his everlaſting Way. 

Let him turn his Eyes which Way he 
will; backward or forward let him look, 
nothing does he behold but what affords him 
Conſolation, but what adminiſters Joy. — If 
backward, a Life well ſpent inſtantly preſents 
itſelf; if forward, Heaven opens to his 
View. In Retroſpe&t he beholds a ſolid 
Foundation for his Hopes; in Proſpect, the 
Enjoyment of them; behind him, a victo- 
rious Warfare ; bake him, the Triumph of 
a Conqueror, 
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It is but a Moment, and all his Expec- 
tations are anſwered to the full : He does 
but forget himſelf, and lo! Faith is turned 
into Sight, and Hope into Fruition. He 
finds himſelf ſafely landed in Eternity; ſe- 
cure Partaker of all thoſe good Things which 
God has prepared for thoſe that love him; 

of thoſe Joys which Eye hath not ſeen, nor 

Ear heard; and which it hath not entered 
into the Heart of Man to conceive. 
But to what has been ſaid, it may poſſibly 

be objected; that as Perfection is not attain- 

able by Man, neither conſequently is the 
Reward of it; that as the Character is above 

his Ability, ſo its Recompence is beyond his 
Expectation.— Abſolute and compleat Per- 
feftion is not indeed the Lot of Mortality: 
Perfect, in the full Senſe of that Word, 
never was there any Man but one; — but He 

was God too. — And He, (whoſe Divinity 

did not render him inſenſible of the Weak- 

neſs of Humanity) has told us, that ſuch 
Perfection he does not require at our Hands; 

but then he infiſts upon Sincerity in the 
Stead of it; 1. e. he inſiſts upon our beſt 

and moſt earneſt Endeayours ; that we ſhould 
* hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs ; that 
we 
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we ſhould pant and aſpire after it: That we 
ſhould be.as upright as we poſſibly can be; 

as perfect, as the utmoſt Exertion of all the 
Faculties both of Soul and Body will admit, 

This if we do, he promiſes to accept us; ; JF 
and has purchaſed for our weak but honeſt | 

Endeavours all thoſe great and glorious. 
Things, which were before due only to 
abſolute and compleat Obedience. 

There are two Sorts of Men concerned in 
this Queſtion : — the firſt, thoſe who have 
never been guilty of any great and notorious 
Breach of the Laws of God; and who have 
from the firſt Dawnings of their Under- 

* ſtanding, lived to the uttermoſt of their 
Power, in the conſtant, ſteady, uniform 
Practice of their Duty in all its ſeveral Re- 
lations: Theſe, (though not indeed free from 
all Sin,) yet being free from groſs Sin, and 
adhering likewiſe to a regular Diſcharge of 
Duty, are tiled innocent and perfect. The 
others, thoſe who having fallen into flagrant 
Crimes, or having for ſome Time neglected 
and deſpiſed the Laws and Service of God, 
come at laſt to their right Minds; turn into 
the Ways of Righteouſneſs and Virtue; and 
are deſirous to atone for their paſt ill Conduct, 
Y 3 by 
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326 Of the perſect Man, 
by entering upon a new one — And theſe are 
called Penitents. 

Now with regard to theſe latter, nothing 
is more certain, than that if their Converſion 
be ſincere, and their future Behaviour prove 
agreeable to the Laws of God, their Repent- 
ance will be accepted; and the Reward of 
good and faithful Servants conferred on them. 
This is the uniform Voice of both Teſta- 
ments. Thus the Old declares, © That when 
* the wicked Man turneth away from his 
„ Wickednefs, that he hath committed, and 
« doth that which is lawful and right, he 
e ſhall ſave his Soul alive; becauſe he con- 
* fidereth and turneth away from all his 
« Tranſgreſſions that he hath committed, he 
te ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall not die.” And 
as for Chriſtianity, the whole Scheme of that 
is to call Sinners to Repentance. 

But though all Penitents are thus entitled 
to the Promiſes of God; and though the 
Repentance of ſome, who labour more abun- 
dantly, may poſſibly outdo in Merit the 
Innocence of others; yet upon the whole, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the former Sort of 
Men, the perfect and innocent, have in the 
common Courſe of Things infinitely the Ad- 
vantage; 
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vantage; for to need no Repentance, muſt. 


certainly be highly preferable to Repentance: 
Juſt as a ſound Conſtitution is preferable to a 


repaired one. The innocent are always in 


the right Way; the penitent have confeſſedly 
deviated from it, but are returned. And 
can theſe be compared? No ſure! For the 


Penitents, after their Converſion, are but 
where they ſhould have always been. — It is 


true indeed, our bleſſed Saviour tells us, that 


there is Joy in Heaven over one Sinner that 


repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
juſt Perſons, which need no Repentance: 
But does he intend, think ye, by this Say- 
ing, to give Repentance the Preference to 
Innocence? By no means; he only ſpeaks 
after the manner of Men, and repreſents 


heavenly Tranſactions in a Way intelligible 
to earthly Capacities, As the ſudden Re- 


covery of what we once thought loſt, gives 
us here on Earth a very ſenſible Joy; often 


raiſes it to ſuch a Degree, that we ſeem to + 


overlook. our much more valuable Poſſeſſions, 
which were never in Danger: So in Heaven, 
is the Joy repreſented upon the Converſion 
of a Sinner, The Converſion of a Sinner is 

14 a Re- 
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a Recovery of great Difficulty and great 
Value; and in Proportion to the Difficulty 
and Value of the Reſcue, riſes the Joy of 
the heavenly Hoſt ; not to the Diſparagement 
of the righteous ; No! their Righteouſneſs 
had always given, and did then give them 
equal Delight: All the Difference is this; that 
upon ſo extraordinary an Occaſion, as the 
Converſion of a Sinner, their Joy was ex- 
traordinary too; while the Satisfaction they 
have in the Views of the righteous, is con- 
ſtant, equable, and uniform. That this is 
the true Meaning of this Paſſage is un- 
queſtionably clear, from the two Parables of 
the loſt Piece of Silver, and the loſt Sheep, 
which are added as Explanations of it. For 
it is not to be imagined, that the two Perſons 
ſhould be better pleaſed ; the one, with one 
Piece of Silver, than with nine; and the 
other, with one Sheep, than his whole 
Flock : This I fay, is not to be imagined, 
No; but they both found what they had 
given over for loſt, and therefore their Joy 
was extraordinary, for their unexpected good 
Fortune. — Our Lord's Intention is then 
plainly this, to ſhew us the immenſe Value 
| | of 


of immortal Souls, when the Salvation of 
but one of them cauſes a Joy ſo extraordinary 
in the Preſence of God. 
But to return. However great may be 
the Rewards of Repentance, as they un- 
doubtedly are great; yet there is one Cir- 
cumſtance, in which the penitent muſt always 
fall ſhort of the innocent; and that is, in 
Peace of Mind. — Sorrows and Doubts, 
Tears and Fears, Diſtruſts and Miſgivings 
are the natural neceſſary Attendants of Re- 
pentance 5 while Innocence is fearleſs of 
Evil : Manly Courage and rational Intrepidity 
are its inſeperable Companions. The Hope 
and Confidence of the innocent are pure and 
unallayed, while thoſe of the moſt eſta- 
bliſhed Penitent partake of a very con- 
ſiderable Mixture: Upon every Occaſion their 
old Wounds break open, and bleed afreſh 
and every Reflection upon paſt Life abaſhes 
and confounds them. 

From hence, let Inſtruction flow to thoſe 
happy few, who have not yet forfeited their 
Innocence; to thoſe who have not yet bowed 
the Knee to Baa/; who have not yet ſold 
their Integrity; who have not yet been 
'overcharged with Surfeiting and Drunken- 
neſs; 
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neſs j 'who have not yet been defiled with 
Women; who have not yet, in one Word, 
violated their Conſciences by any great and 
notorious Crime. Let theſe happy few, I 
ſlay, learn from hence to be infinitely te- 
nacious of - this moſt yaluable of all Poſ- 
ſeſſions, their Innocence; be not either 
frighted, or laughed out of it: Be aſſured 
none will attempt to do either, who have 
not firſt forfeited their own. And above all 
Temptations, beware of that flattering one, 
that all will be made right by Repentance 
and Amendment: Repentance and Amend- 
ment are After. games, the only Things that 
can be done in a broken Condition ; and who 
in his Wits would bring himſelf into that 
Condition, that could avoid it? Be not then 
decoyed out of your ſtrong Hold of Inno- 
cence, upon this or any Pretence whatſoever ; 
quit it not as you value your Peace; your 
Peace at the Hour of Death, and in the 
Day of judgment. | 

After what has been aid, a very few 
Words will be ſufficient, in the third Place, 
to preſs you to aſpire after the Character of 
the perfect and upright Man, i. e. after the 


| Character of a good Man in the chriſtian 


Senſe, 
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Senſe, from the ExpeQation of that ſolid, 
ſubſtantial, and conſummate Peace, which is 
to be his exceeding great Reward. — As all 
Men ate mortal, and the Hour of Death is 
an Hour, which every Individual of the 
Species muſt expect; and as it is an Hour of 
the greateſt Diſtreſs which Mortals know 
an Hour, in which all the Succours they 
can raiſe, are commonly little enough to 
ſupport them; one would think that we 
ſhould not want much Admonition to provide 
for it. How happy and how miſerable we 
are capable 'of being in that critical Seaſon, 
let every Man look into himſelf, and he will 
" fee. Few there are, perhaps, among us, 
who have not one Time or other had a near 
Proſpe&t of Death; who have not thought 
themſelves upon the Brink of Eternity : If a 
long State of Health has not quite worn out 
the Remembrance of all that then paſſed, 
recollect a little; and if you were good Men, 
if you were conſcious of a Life ſpent in the 
uniform Practice of Religion and Virtue; 
ſay, if from the firſt Moment of your Being, 
you ever knew what it was to be happy 
before; if you ever before felt a Complacency 
ſo ſerene, a Satisfaction fo folid, a Joy fo 
| exalted : 
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33 Of the perfect Ilan, 
exalted: Say, if you did not think all the 
Pain, and Mortification, and Self denial which 
your Virtue colt you, amply recompenſed, 
even over- paid by this Peace at the laſt, — If 
you were wicked Men, and in your View of 
paſt Life ſaw nothing but Sins, and Offences, 
and Tranſgreſſions; ſay, if you ever before 
knew ſuch Miſery: Was it not bitter as 
Wormwood ; ſharp as a two-edged Sword? 
Did it not pierce even to the dividing aſunder 
of the Joints and Marrow? Say, if you did 
not arraign and condemn your. paſt Conduct, 
and even ſtand amazed how a reaſonable 
Creature could be fo blind to its Intereſt ? 
Say, if you did not think all the Pleaſures of 
Sin, now paſt and gone, as a Dream in the 
Night, dearly purchaſed with ſuch Miſery at 
laſt? Say likewiſe, if you did not reſolve 
(ſteadily as you then thought) if another 
Trial was indulged, to alter your Behaviour 
for the future, and to be more wiſe for the 
Time to come. Your Judgment of Things 
at that Time, you cannot but now approve; 
and therefore it would be your Prudence to 
regulate your Conduct by it; for into this 
State you will aſſuredly again be brought. 
And no thinking Man who has once been in 
23 it, 
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it, but will readily allow, that Peace at the 
laſt is a ſufficient Encouragement to Upright- 
neſs and Perfection. As to thoſe who have 
not been in this Condition, by the Help of a 


| little Imagination they may eafily put them- 
ſelves into it; and if they do, they will find 


themſelves affected in the ſame Manner: And 
to put themſelves now and then into an ima- 
ginary State, which will one Day moſt cer- 
tainly be actual and real, would perhaps be 
no unuſeful Employment. 

But whatever becomes of Peace at the 
Hour of Death, if that is not of ſufficient 
Value, Peace in Heaven will, I hope, be 
allowed to be ſo: An Happineſs, in Degree 
inconceivable, and in Duration endleſs! No 
preſent Sufferings ſurely, but what this will 
overpay! 

This is the final Reward of the perfect and 


upright Man: Thus his End is Peace. — 


And indeed the Proſpect of this peaceful 
End has a powerful Influence upon his preſent 
Life, and renders even that, notwithſtanding 
all the Difficulties he meets with, peaceful 


too. Death is an Affair of ſuch Con- 


ſequence, and to which we are ſo much 
| expoſed, 


and bis peaceful End. 33 3 
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, * expoſed, that no Peace can dwell in that 


Breaſt, . that fears it. — And it is likewiſe - 
ſuch a ſovereign Medicine of Life, that no- 
thing can diſturb his Peace who is prepared 
for it. Thus Peace is not only the nal 
but even the preſent Recompence of Virtue. 
The virtuous are ſure of. conſummate Hap- 
Pineſs in the End; and the Senſe of that 
conſtitutes them happy new, — So. true in 
every Light is that Saying of the Prophet: 
The Work of Righteouſneſs ſhall be Peace; 
and the Effect of Righteouſneſs, — 
and Aſſurance for euer. 


END or Tus FIRST VOLUME. 
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